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EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


The most interesting event in Europe during the 

TouLoN. past month, if only for the scope it afforded to 
those devoted to the fascinating pastime of politi- 

cal speculation, was the friendly foregathering of France and Italy 
at Toulon. It was certainly one of the pleasantest spectacles which 
have been seen for some time, and nothing was finally wanting to 
make it a striking success. In the first instance, the French had 
been somewhat disturbed on learning that the Russian Squadron, 
which had been for some time refitting in Toulon Dockyard, had 
received sudden orders to put to sea, and this was represented by 
the enemies of M. Waldeck-Rousseau’s Government, who are of a 
peculiarly bilious type, as a manifestation of Russia’s displeasure at 
her ally’s overtures to Italy. In fact, the more rabid Nationalist 
organs, which are chiefly controlled by Clericals who hate the 
Italian Monarchy not less than the French Republic, did not 
scruple to declare that M. Delcassé (French Foreign Minister) had 
been informed that Russia would break up the Dual Alliance if the 
Toulon programme were adhered to, and so credulous are our neigh- 
bours that the false interpretation of the movement of the Russian 
Squadron was widely accepted. As a matter of fact, Russia had 
withdrawn her ships in order to make way for the Italians and out 
of consideration for the two Latin Powers, whose picnic she did 
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not wish to hamper by her presence. It was feared that the ex- 
traordinary and unabated popularity of the Russians with the 
French masses would make the welcome to Italy seem cold by 
contrast, so the order went to the Russian Admiral to cruise along 
the coast of Spain. Then burst forth that savage Clerical and 
Chauvinist campaign against the Government (whose real crime 
was having passed the Law of Associations), and the charges against 
M. Deleassé of jeopardizing the Russian Alliance, as already 
noted. Some rumour of the misconstruction placed upon 
the movements of the Russian ships must have reached the 
Russian Emperor, as a second order was sent to Admiral 
Birileff, then at Barcelona, to put into Villefranche for the express 
purpose of saluting M. Loubet, the President of the Republic,* who 
was subsequently accompanied to Toulon by a delegation of Russian 
officers. The news of this delicate attention created a most favour- 
able impression throughout France, and contributed materially to 
the success of the Franco-Italian function. If we lay stress 
upon an apparently trifling affair—the departure and the return of 
the Russian ships—it is because it is imperative that other nations 
should realize that the relations of France and Russia were never 
more solid and cordial than they are at present. For practical 
purposes they should be counted as one Power. In essentials 
they pursue a common policy, their fleets form one navy, and 
their army corps one army. They are romancers who allege the 
contrary. 


M. Loubet,who has greatly strengthened his position 

roe Getyus, by the admirable manner in which he played 
the host at Toulon, and the Duke of Genoa, com- 

manding the Italian Squadron,exchanged the most friendly toasts; 
the former expressed the desire that “we may see the cordial 
relations which so happily exist between the two nations drawn 
yet closer for the common good”; and the latter responded with 
fervour, and undertook to report to his Sovereign “the evidences 


* On his way to Toulon, M. Loubet visited the Russian Flag-ship at Ville- 
franche, and the following toasts we-e exchanged. The French President said :— 

“‘T am very pleased that the Emperor Nicholas IT. has sent the squadron which 
flies the flag of Admiral Birileff to salute the President of the Republic. I am very 
grateful for this act of sympathy, and I raise my glass to the health of the Em- 
peror Nicholas IT., the Empress, and the friendly and allied Russian nation, and 
to the prosperity of the Russian Navy.” 

Admiral Birileff, in reply to President Loubet’s toast, said :— 

‘‘T am pleased to have had the honour of being chosen by my Government to 
represent the Russian Emperor and the Russian nation, and to offer you their 
homage. After having saluted the President on his arrival at Villefranche, I 
raise my glass tothe health of the President, to the prosperity of la belle France, 
my second fatherland, and to the glory of the French Navy and Army.” 
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of cordiality which have been given to us by you, M. le President, 
by all our French colleagues, and by all the inhabitants of this 
noble and sympathetic city.” The French people were much 
impressed by this episode, while the French Press was determined 
from the outset that Europe should be equally impressed. It was, 
therefore, to be treated as an event of the highest international 
significance. It marked a re-grouping of the nations which would 
involve a transference of the balance of power from the Triple to the 
Dual Alliance. Italy had been lured by Bismarck into the meshes 


-of an unnatural combination with Germany and Austria, from 


which her new Sovereign ardently desires to emancipate her, and 
already Berlin has been semi-officially informed that this Pact will 
not be renewed when it expires two years hence. The French news- 
paper reader has learnt, in the second place, that Italy is not less 
desirous to abandon her naval alliance with Eagland than she is to 
escape from her military alliance with Germany, as she is sick of 
acting as our catspaw in the Mediterranean, and is pining to 
throw in her lot with her Latin sisters, France and Spain. 
Italy, in fact, is regarded in France as the victim of a long 
political debuuch, from which she is slowly recovering. The 
only element that damped the ardour of the articles in the 
Parisian Press was the imperturbable sang-froid with which 
the Toulon festivities were viewed in London and Berlin 
“Why weren’t the Germans furious?” “Why weren’t the English 
mad ¢” excited journalists asked one another. “It is intolerable 
that they should remain indifferent while we carry off their ally 
from under their nose.” At last an explanation was forthcoming 
from one of the London correspondents of a serious paper with a 
large circulation. Its readers were informed that the English were 
acting a part, that inwardly they were chafing and raging as much as 
could be desired, but that “the word had gone round” the British 
Press from official quarters, that the Franco-Italian entente was to 
be written up in order to conceal the check sustained by British 
diplomacy! Similarly, it was suggested that the Germans were 
reduced to silence by their indignation at “the Italian perfidy,” so 
no disagreeable articles could be quoted from Berlin newspapers. 
By such contemptible means are nations mystified as to each other’s 
real sentiments, while the machinery of the Press is simply used as 
an engine for political misrepresentation. It pleased French readers 
to be told that the English and the Germans—above all the 
English-—-were chagrined, and, therefore, chagrined they were 
declared to be. As a matter of fact, it would have been impossible 
to discover a single Englishman who was not delighted at the 
honours showered upon the Italian Fleet by the French Govern- 
ment and the French people. It has appreciably augmented’ the 
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consideration in which Italy is held by other Powers, while 
strengthening the Italian Government in its perpetual conflict with 
the Vatican. For both reasons it is a sincere satisfaction to the 
British nation. 


It is difficult not to admire the passionate zeal 

Tue Canarp, with which our French neighbours embrace a new 
idea, and since “Toulon” the idea of an Italian 

Alliance has taken hold of their minds. The Petit Parisien, 
which, being the organ of one of the present Cabinet Ministers, 
may be frequently consulted with profit, recently stated that during 
M. ‘Delcassé’s visit to St. Petersburg, not only would the “grave 
problems” of the Far East be discussed—the particular problem 
under consideration being understood to be Germany’s desire to 
revive the same Triple Alliance which intervened at the expense of 
Japan after her war with China—but added :—“ It is not impossible 
also that the conditions of the balance of power in the Mediter- 
ranean may‘be considered with a view to events which should be 
directed by common agreement among the European States. The 
visit of the Italian Fleet to Toulon was, from this point of view, of 
happy augury. Many other subjects preoccupy these statesmen, 
who think how dangerous it would be to be surprised by un- 
expected events and who ought, as far as is humanly possible, to 
examine even the most unlikely hypotheses.” This is fair politics, but 
The Times Paris correspondent very properly supplements this quasi- 
official assertion by calling attention to the persistent circula- 
tion of canards designed to make mischief between Italy and this 
country :—“ For some days rumours from divers quarters usually 
very trustworthy have been circulating here, and I should feel that 
[ was not doing my duty were I to pass them over in silence. In 
the first place it is said that in Rome very visible changes have 
been noted in the temper and attitude of the young King towards 
England. According to these rumours, he did not regard the 
Mission sent to notify him of the Accession of King Edward VII. 
as quite adequate to the regard due to his Royal person.” The 
inventors of this legend are not even ingenious. King Victor 
Emanuel is a warm friend of England, and bas frequently ex- 
pressed himself in this sense, and he gave a peculiarly gracious 
reception to the recent English Mission, whose members were 
charmed and delighted with their Royal welcome. The head of 
the Mission to Italy was Lord Mount-Edgcumbe, who has not only 
filled the high office of Lord Chamberlain, but is one of the most 
respected of English Peers. He is a jersona gratissima wherever 
he goes, and he was not less esteemed in Rome than in London. 
The French gossip—whoever he may be—who describes the King 
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of Italy as resenting the Mount-Edgcumbe Mission as being 
“inadequate” has certainly got hold of the wrong end of the 
stick. 


Besides the Mount-Edgeumbe cunard, which is 
too absurd to be called malicious, The Times Paris 
correspondent reports the dissemination of another 
itein of intelligence :—“ On several occasions he (the King of Italy) 
has manifested a certain affectation of indifference towards the 
British Ambassador (in Rome), and has expressed more than once 
the feeling that it was necessary for him to change in certain 
respects the policy followed by his father and grandfather, adopting 
a policy which would conduct Italy by fresh paths towards new 
destinies.” The suggestion that the King “has manifested a certain 
atfectation of indifference” towards any foreign Ambassador ac- 
credited to the Quirinal speaks for itself,though we can conceive that 
His Majesty may have expressed his very natural and proper resent- 
ment at the Duke of Norfolk’s deplorable effort earlier in the 
year to compromise the British Embassy in his intrigues with the 
Vatican. We may also be sure that our Ambassador, Lord Currie, 
succeeded in explaining his presence at the Duke of Norfolk’s 
too celebrated “black” entertainment. It is also asserted that the 
King of Italy is influenced in his political views by “his sense of 
devotion towards Nicholas II., and a desire to heed his counsels as 
far as possible in order to obtain his active friendship,” and that 
under Russian patronage an exchange of Notes has taken place 
between France and Italy whereby the latter obtains a free hand 
in Tripoli, and the former something which is not particularized, 
but is understood to be a free hand in Morocco, provided Spanish 
susceptibilities can be conciliated at somebody else’s expense. It 
is not obscurely hinted that the Power at whose expense such Notes 
and understandings would be directed is England, and that Italy 
welcomes an opportunity of paying off an old score against us for 
our inconsiderate action in giving France a free hand in the hinter- 
lund of Tripoli. 


A KING’s 
POoLicy. 


The Spectator, which is a serious paper, not lightly 
lending its columns to tittle-tattle, carries these 
speculations a stage further in an_ interesting 
article entitled “The Latin Powers at Toulon” (April 20th). The 
writer says :—‘“ We incline to think that the rumours now coming 
in from several quarters have a basis of fact, and that France, 
Italy, and Spain have arrived at a modus vivendi as regards the 
immediate future of North Africa:—France wishes to annex 
Tunis, which is already in her possession, and as that stp, in 
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Italian judgment, gravely menaces Sicily, M. Loubet has assured 
King Victor Emanuel II. that it is not the policy of France to 
advance eastward, but if Morocco breaks up, to consolidate her 
African Empire by claiming the North-West, which she can enter 
by land from Algeria, and by sea both on the Atlantic and the 
Mediterranean side. He has, we fancy, added that if the possession 
of Tripoli and Barca would suit Italy, which is not questioned, 
France, so far from opposing, will, when any change in the con- 
dition of the Ottoman Empire renders the plan feasible, encourage 
that change in ownership.” Spain is to be soothed by being 
appointed the custodian of Tangier. This arrangement is declared 
by The Spectutor to be quite feasible, provided Germany and Great 
Britain consent, and that Germany may be assumed to have already 
consented, as she cannot wish to see either France or Great Britain 
commanding the entrance of the Mediterranean, while “Great Britain 
has no interest in refusing, her one preoccupation being that Tangier 
shall not be held by any first-class maritime Power:—We can 
see no reason, therefore, if this is the arrangement—an arrange- 
ment which, of course, is subject always to the proviso: ‘if and 
when the Emperor of Morocco is unable any longer to secure 
peace and order in his dominions ’—for quarrelling with all the 
Latin peoples about a compromise which will delight them, and in 
no way interfere with us. We know precisely what will be said 
to urge us into expensive action—viz, that as Morocco will 
aggrandize France, and France is always hostile, it is our business 
to prevent France from being aggrandized; but that is, as we 
believe, a short-sighted argument. In the first place, the 
possession of Morocco will not aggrandize France in the sense 
intended, for France has no overspill of population with which to 
colonize ; rather it will hamper her by compelling her to garrison 
another immense and distinctly dangerous semi-tropical depen- 
dency.” The Spectator concludes by advising Englishmen to take 
such a deal in good part, and seeks to reconcile them by the 
reminder that in the event of France being at war with us, “ Indo- 
China, Madagascar, and Tunis would all alike be untenable”—a 
proposition we should venture to question. 


Diplomacy is so jealous in guarding its real secrets 
that the future alone can say what solid founda- 
tion there may be for Zhe Spectator’s speculation. 
But there certainly seems to be some mysterious influence at work 
impelling France to adopt a forward policy in Morocco, and the 
Waldeck-Rousseau Ministry, which is most anxious to avoid 
a policy of adventure, has already had considerable difficulty in 
keeping this problem under control. At any moment their hands 
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may be forced, and it is this prospect which causes real concern 
to many serious Frenchmen. Our war with the Boers has taught. 
them to take a very different view of the appropriation of Morocco, 
of which they used to talk as glibly as we did of “wiping out 
Majuba.” Morocco is no longer regarded in responsible quarters 
as over-ripe fruit which is only waiting to drop into the mouth of 
France, but rather as a very formidable, costly, and difficult 
acquisition. Its conquest would require at least 150,000 men, 
it would probably vost £100,000,000, and it might easily last 
four years. In other words, France would be nullified as a 
European Power, if she embarked on this enterprise, during a 
period which may easily prove to be one of the most critical 
in her history. All good Europeans devoutly hope that the 
Emperor Francis Joseph will long be spared to reign over that 
strange agglomeration of communities known as the Austro-Hun- 
garian Ewpire, but fears are entertained lest the dreaded crisis. 
should burst in the near future. Readers of Sir Rowland Blenner- 
hassett’s remarkable analysis of “The Austrian Anxiety” in this 
number do not require to be told what are the issues involved, and 
in no capital do they cause more concern than in Paris. M. Paul 
Deschanel, who, as President of the Chamber of Deputies, should be 
acquainted with the actual terms of the Franco-Russian Treaty, has 
more than once informed his countrymen that one of the objects of 
the Dual Alliance is to deal with the Austrian question so as to pre- 
vent any third Power from becoming unduly aggrandized at the 
expense of the rest of Europe. It would, therefore, be an incal- 
culable advantage to this third Power, viz.,Germany, if France could 
only be inveigled into a campaign in Morocco, which would sterilize 
her for some years. But it would be an advantage to no one else, 
least of all to Russia, and it would be fatal to France herself. As 
English opinion is so suspect across the Channel, we should never 
have ventured to emphasize this point if it had not already been 
urged in French journals of unimpeachable patriotism. What 
future would there be for France if the Kaiser's dream were 
realized, and a German Empire containing 75,000,000 inhabitants. 
stretched across Europe to a port on the Adriatic ? 


The Austrian question, which excites so little 
interest in this country, owing to our constitutional 
inability to look even a month ahead, is the 
perpetual nightmare of Continental statesmen. Recently it has. 
caused a further spasm of excitement, owing to the extraordinary 
utterance of the Heir-Presumptive to the Hapsburg Throne, the 
Archduke Franz Ferdinand. In receiving a deputation from the 
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Catholic Schools Society, the presidency of which he had accepted, 
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the Archduke took the opportunity of declaring not only that the 
Empire was Catholic and that he himself was an ardent Catholic, 
but that he entirely approved of the militant methods of the body he 
was addressing :—“ He hoped that the Society would continue their 
labours in the same spirit as before. They might rest assured that 
they would find in him a protector, not merely in name, but one who 
would place all his energies at their disposal. They could reckon 
upon his counsel and support. in all questions and difficulties that 
might eventually arise.” This uncompromising declaration caused 
great excitement throughout Austria, as it was taken to signify that 
the future Monarch was an embittered Clerical. The subject was 
brought before the Reichsrath by the Germans and Pan-Germans, 
who, however, obtained very little satisfaction. The only explana- 
tion forthcoming from the Prime Minister was that the action 
attributed to the Archduke “was to be regarded as a personal 
affair, and the words he was supposed to have used in receiving 
the deputation from the Society in question were to be looked upon 
as private expressions, for which the Government could not be 
held to have any constitutional responsibility.” A proposal to 
make the Premier’s answer the subject of a debate was only 
rejected by 146 votes to 106, and about one half the House 
abstained from voting. We believe that the true explanation of 
the Archduke’s outburst is that he is convinced that the Pan- 
Germanic movement is a great and growing danger to the Austrian 
Empire. He is too good an Austrian to wish to see the seat of 
government transferred from Vienna to Berlin. Although some of 
our leading statesmen have been hypnotized by the German 
Emperor, it is inconceivable to us that this country should sup- 
port Germany in her ultimate designs on Austria. In any event, 
it is high time that Englishmen gave their attention to the 
greatest of European problems. 


It is impossible to summarize recent events in 

Russ China, as it is hopeless at this distance to try and 
discriminate between the conflicting rumours. 

The one prominent fact which stands out during the last few 
weeks is that Russia’s premature attempt to grab Man-: 
churia has been foiled, and that it bas been foiled by the 
Chinese themselves. Sir Robert Hart has done his utmost to 
mislead the world into the belief that the Manchu reactionaries 
and their Boxer allies constitute China. His delusion is not 
unnatural, as he has spent the latter part of his life among the 
Manchus and sees everything through their eyes. We believe 
he has hardly left Peking durng the last twenty years, 
and has forgotten anything be may ever have known about 
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the rest of China. Fortunately, Zhe Times has lately been 
represented in the Far East by a correspondent of great 
capacity and judgment, who has been able to correct Sir Robert 
Hart’s errors and to call Western attention to the real China. 
This writer was able to supplement the remarkable revelation 
given to the world by The Times Peking correspondent, who had 
obtained access to the secret Manchurian Convention then being 
forced upon China by Russia. The other European Powers pro- 
tested against the action of Russia in a more or less perfunctory 
manner—there is every reason to believe, eg. that Germany 
privately whittled down her formal public protest. Japan was 
seriously perturbed, and protested energetically at the implied 
menace to Korea, but she was hardly prepared to make good her 
protest by war against a possible Franco-Russian combination. 
Russia seemed to be having things her own way, as usual, and 
persisted in her threats against China, whose surrender was daily 
expected. Then the world learnt to its astonishment that Russia 
had been compelled to beat a somewhat humiliating retreat and to 
modify the more aggressive clauses in the Manchurian Convention, 
which the Chinese Government had actually summoned up courage 
to reject. The Russians may cry beati possidentes, and doubtless 
will ultimately get complete control of Manchuria ; but prestige is 
of some value in the Far East, and theirs has sustained a severe 
check. The Times correspondent already referred to furnishes the 
clue to the mystery. Under the leadership of those great and 
wise statesmen and patriots Chang Chih-tung, the Viceroy of 
Wuchang, and Liu Kun-yi, the Viceroy of Nankin, of whom Zhe 
Times has published such fascinating accounts, a protest was 
started against the Manchurian Convention. This protest de- 
veloped into a national movement, and the Throne is said to 
have been memorialized by every Viceroy and Governor through- 
out the Chinese Empire. The bad elements in the Chinese 
Government became frightened, while the better elements asserted 
themselves. Finally, in spite of Li Hung Chang’s entreaties the 
Emperor refused to sign the Manchurian Convention. Let us hope 
that this noteworthy event may open a brighter chapter in the Far 
Eastern question, though it must be owned that the immediate 
outlook in Northern China is deplorable. As soon as the European 
forces are withdrawn Sir Robert Hart’s heroes, the Boxers, may be 
again on the war-path. 


Sir Michael Hicks-Beach (Chancellor of the Ex- 

A een CUS hequer) expounded the eagerly awaited Budget 
to a long-suffering House of Commons on April 

18th. His speech took nearly two and a half hours to deliver, and 
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filled about eight columns of The Times! It was a truly portentous 
performance, and one asks as one scans this dreary waste of words 
for whose benefit was it poured forth, and who demands its repro- 
duction? The Budget is admittedly a most important topic, 
and the statement of the Chancellor of the Exchequer merits 
careful attention, but would either the substance or the form 
suffer if it were confined within reasonable limits? Editors have 
not infrequently complained of the verbose habits of the two 
Front Benches—for Sir William Harcourt is capable of emitting 
two columns to Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s one—but the news- 
papers have the remedy in theirown hands. So longas The Times, 
é.g., is prepared to sacrifice eight columns to a single speech, those 
eight columns will be spoken, but if it were known that under 
no circumstances would more than two columns be allotted 
to any speaker, which is a sufficiently liberal allowance, there 
would be an immense improvement in Parliamentary oratory, 
the newspapers would afford much better reading during the 
Session, they would probably reap a substantial advance in cir- 
culation, and would certainly save a lot of unnecessary expense. 
We have frequently endeavoured to ascertain who reads the 
House of Commons debates in the copious form in which they 
appear in the old-fashioned London newspapers, and, so far as we 
can make out, this literature appeals to an exceedingly limited con- 
stituency. The statesman generally rereads his own speech to see 
how it looks in print and to compare the length allotted to him 
with that allotted to his colleagues or rivals. Then his private 
secretary-——who is not infrequently the real author of the oration— 
usually reads it in order to see if his chief has been misreported, 
so does the opposing private secretary to see if his chief can make 
any Party capital out of it. Occasionally there is some political 
enthusiast in the family who also faces the music, and a few 
nondescript enthusiasts elsewhere. Otherwise the reading of 
Parliamentary eloquence is nowadays confined to the unfortunates 
to whom it provides “copy.” The educated public has.so many 
calls upon its time that it is content with the shortest summary and 
a rapid glance at the leading article commenting on the previous 
night’s debate. The uneducated public takes practically no interest 
in Parliamentary proceedings. If the reader considers this estimate 
extravagant let him cross-examine the first ten people he meets, 
not being members of the House of Commons, as to how much 
they have read of the latest Parliamentary debate. The majority 
will frankly own that they have not read a single speech, the 
others will probably say that they have not yet had time but have 
“kept” the report for future perusal. On the other hand, the House 
of Lords debates—partly owirg to the high standard of speaking, 
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partly to their being of reasonable length, and partly to their 
rarity—are still widely read. 


Sir Michael Hicks-Beach commenced an oration, 
TressURY against which we have thought it right to enter 
this preliminary protest, by a short disquisitien 
on the practice of forestalling dutiable articles, to which was 
primarily due the fact that his estimate of the Exchequer revenué 
for the past year, 1900-1 (£127,520,000) had been exceeded by 
the receipts, which had amounted to £130,385,000. If there is 
something to be said in favour of the forestallers, there is a 
good deal to be said against them, for “they are an unmitigated 
nuisance to financial statisticians,” because they “entirely upset 
the relations between the revenue of any year and the con- 
sumption of dutiable articles within that year,” and it becomes 
almost impossible to judge with any accuracy as to whether the 
consuming power of the nation is increasing or decreasing. 
Speaking generally, it may be said that the consuming power 
of the British people is maintained, but it cannot be said to be 
growing, apart from what may be attributed to the increase of 
population. Some deductions may, perhaps, be drawn from the 
production of beer, as it was free from the operations of fore- 
stallers, and upon the subject of beer drinking the speaker dis- 
charged a series of jokes worthy of the Judicial Bench. Last 
year beer contributed £13,500,000 to the revenue, which was 
nearly half a million below the official estimate :—“ That may be 
attributed partly to the fact that very many beer drinkers, and 
persons who excite to beer drinking in others, were absent in South — 
Africa. (Laughter and cheers.) Perhaps it was due to the eloquence 
of my right hon. friend the Member for Lincolnshire in making so 
much of the arsenic scare.” (Laughter.) Or it may have been 
due to a decrease in the spending power of the people, affected 
by the high price of coal. At any rate— 


‘‘ There was a noticeable decrease in the number of standard barrels of beer 
that paid duty during the last financial year ; and yet, curiously enough, I believe 
that the number of liquid barrels of beer that were consumed by the people did 
not decrease at all. (Laughter.) The process was this, I imagine. The dealers 
in beer imposed the additional duty on their customers, not by raising the price, 
but by what is euphemistically called ‘lowering the gravity.’ (Loud laughter.) 
I am sure it will be a source of pleasure to hon. members below the gangway to 
hear that_the only part of the United Kingdom, so far as the Excise authorities 
are aware, in which that did not seriously take place was Ireland. (Nationalist 
cheers and laughter.) But I am afraid that even in Ireland the dealers in spirits 
fo'lowed the example of the dealers in beer—(laughter)—and the result has been 
that I have most unwittingly been a greater promoter of temperance than any of 
its recognized apostles, because, I fear, the people at large did not take so readily 
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to the consumption of the weaker article as they had taken to the consumption of 
the stronger.” (Roars of laughter.) 


The substantial result of all this subtle witticism is “that we have 
now reached the limit of profitable taxation on spirits.” 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer approached the 

Losses AND Death Duties somewhat in the spirit of a ghoul 
(“Now I come to a more agreeable subject, the 

Death Duties”), and the House of Commons also greeted this sally 
with “laughter.” In 1899-1900 the yield of the Death Duties was 
absolutely abnormal, as it amounted to £18,473,000, of which 
£14,620,UC0 went to the Exchequer and £4,453,000 to the Local 
Taxation Account. Last year, 1900-1, the total yield of the 
Death Duties was £17,090,000, of which £12,980,000 went to the 
Exchequer and £4,110,000 to the Local Account. The decline, as 
compared with the previous year, was due to the fact that “ whereas 
in 1899-1900 the estates of twelve millionaires, amounting to 
-£26,533,000, paid £2,151,000 in Death Duties, last year we had 
to be content with ten millionaire estates amounting to £16,198,000, 
and paying only £1,317,000 in Death Duties.” The speaker added 
this pleasing comment :—“ I do not complain, but I do mourn the 
falling off, and the Committee will be glad to hear that I have better 
expectations for next year.” (Laughter.) Then, again, estates of 
over £250,000 contributed £1,000,000 less to Death Duties in 
the past year than in the previous year, while those under the 
quarter of a million produced £500,000 less. The cause of this 
shrinkage is the general fall in the value of gilt-edged securities, 
some of which have been reduced by as much as 15 per cent. 
The total capital value of property paying Death Duties during 
1900-1 was £262,162,000, as against £291,981,000 the year 
before, so that there was a decrease of £29,817,000, mainly on 
personalty. If, however, we compare the past year, not with its 
absolutely abnormal predecessor but with 1898-9, we shall find 
that the capital value of property paying Death Duty was six and 
a half millions in excess of the capital assessed in the earlier year. 
With regard to Stamp Duties there is, admittedly, a serious falling 
off—the yield having been only £7,825,000, or £675,000 less than 
in 1899-1900. This reduction may be credited to the prolongation 
of the war and the consequent slackness of business on the Stock 
Exchange. Against the loss on Stamps, however, must be placed 
an unexpected gain on Income-tax, which produced £26,920,000 
last year, or £1,120,000 above the official estimate. It was 
not until the year 1889 that a penny of Income-tax produced 
£2.000,000, since which date £1,440,000 a year have been given 
away by abatements on smaller incomes ; nevertheless, a penny of 
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Income-tax now produces over £2,400000, as, since 1889, the 
property assessed to Income-tax has increased by £120,000,000. 
There is also “an exceptional receipt” from the Mint due to the 
profit on silver coinage, and an unfavourable contrast between 
telegraph receipts and expenditure. 


During the past year (1900-1), as we have a'ready 

Last YEAR'S noted, the Exchequer revenue was £130,385,000, 
while the amount paid over for local purposes—a 

pernicious practice—was £9,634,000 ; total revenue, £140,019,000. 
The last Budget estimate of the Exchequer expenditure was 
£150,061,000. There have been supplementary estimates of 
£30,704,000 for the wars in South Africa and China, and 
£578,000 added to the Consolidated Fund services as interest 
on debt, as well as large Civil Service supplementary estimates, 
chiefly on account of the Ashanti and East African expeditions. 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach is wont to talk very big about war on 
platforms (“even at the cost of war” was a famous phrase -he 
once used preparatory to a home-made humiliation), but as a 
member of the scuttle section of the Cabinet, he rolled out these 
various items of war expenditure with unctuous rectitude, as much 
as to say: “If you will have your wars you must pay for them, and 
it may be a salutary lesson to you to confine them in the future to. 
platforms—as I do.” He did not attempt to enlighten the House 
of Commons as to how much of our war expenditure is due to that 
failure “to anticipate events before they occur,” which is the most 
strongly marked characteristic of British statesmen, Tory or Radical. 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s refusal to provide the necessary funds. 
for land transport in the summer of 1899, before the war, added 
immeasurably to the cost of the war. Adding the supplementary 
naval estimate of £2,519,000 for increased reserves of guns, we get a 
total Exchequer expenditure of £183,592,000, of which £68,620,000 
was war expenditure (South Africa, £65,120,000; China, £3,500,000). 
Deducting the Exchequer revenue of £130,385,000 from this total 
actual expenditure—£183,592,000—we get a deficit for 1900-1 
of £53,207,000. This deficit was met by Exchequer bonds 
of £20,194,000. and Treasury bills of £5,000,000, the balance 
(£1,044,000) being temporarily borrowed on Ways and Means. In 
addition to the expsnditure of £183,592,009 already accounted for, 
nearly £10,000,000 was contributed by the Exchequer to the 
Local Taxation Account, while nearly £5,000,000 was borrowed from 
the National Debt Commissioners for capital expenditure on 
naval and military works, the Uganda Railway, telephones, &c 
Thus our State expenditure last year reached the grand total of 
£198,246,000, which is not far short of £200,000,000. The position 
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of the National Debt, omitting the loans made by the Commissioners 
for “ reproductive services,” which are repaid out of revenue, 
is as follows :— 


National Debt on April 1st, 1900 ... £628,979,000 
National Debt on April Ist, 1901 ... £687,932,000 


Turning from the past to the current year (1901- 
1902), we enter the region of estimates, and as all 
the war estimates have hitherto been uniformly 
fallacious we must be prepared for further grave miscalculations in 
the new Budget, which may be thus analyzed :— 


Estimated expenditure for the current year ... £187,602,000 
Estimated receipts on present basis of taxation £132,255,000 


Tuts YEAR'S 
BUDGET, 


Estimated deficit bud ... *£55,347,000 


To meet this estimated deficit extra taxes are to be imposed 
calculated to produce £11,000,000, viz., as follows :— 


Additional Income-tax (2d.)_... ... £3,800,000 
Sugar Duty (about 3d. per lb.)... ... £5,100,000 
Export Duty on Coal (1s. per ton) ... £2,100,000 

£11,000,000 


By suspending the Sinking Fund we 
get ... ‘ae $i , £4,640,000 

After thus raising £15,640,000 the deficit will stand at £39,707,000, 
to which must be added (about) £1,125,000 as interest on the fresh 
debt. Therefore the total final deficit stands at £40,832,000. To 
cover this sum and leave a margin, £60,000,000 of Consols are to 
be raised. In defending his manner of meeting the deficit, Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach’s chief concern, as usual, was to enlist the 
sympathies of the Mandarins of the Opposition Front Bench, with 
whose Little Englandism he heartily, if stealthily, sympathizes. 
He explained that though at first sight the deficit was “only a war 
deficit . . . Iam afraid it is not only a war deficit.” Our real 
difficulty is the increase in our ordinary expenditure. We spend 
so much money on National Defence. During the past five years 
the Exchequer revenue, which was £102,000,000 in 1895-6, has in- 
creased on the basis of tuxation then prevailing by £16,000,000. 
But our expenditure during the same period has increased by 
£28,000,000. The Army Estimates, e.g., have risen from £18,000,000 
to £30,000,000, and our naval expenditure from £18,701,000 to 


* It would be wiser to predict that the deficit will be nearer £100,000,000 than 
£50,000,000. 
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£30,876,000—in spite of what is described in some quarters as 
“the blighting influence of the Treasury.” We should like, also, to 
be told what is the material increase in the “asset,” the British 
Empire, which our Army and Navy protect. 


We have given the reader a fair dose of the 
Benge onli Budget speech, and he may be alarmed to learn 
KE A > 

GentLeMAN, that we are hardly beyond the exordium. The 
financial proposals for the current year were 

explained to the House of Commons at appalling length, though 
in themselves they are sufficiently simple. The merits of each 
had already been discussed ad nauseam, but each in turn was 
presented to Parliament as an original and startling discovery 
evolved out of the inner consciousness of the Treasury. We 
will epitomize these disquisitions as shortly as possible. The 
sum and substance of them is that, in the first place, quite 
apart from the war, the growth of the British Empire necessi- 
tates a broader basis of revenue. Even if the war came to an 
end to-morrow the ordinary expenditure would not allow the 
remission of the extra taxation imposed last year ostensibly as war 
taxation. Both Parties were equally pledged to the increased 
expenditure on the Navy and the Army. Every political meeting, 
of whatever persuasion, applauded the sentiment of a strong Navy, 
and if there was one topic insisted upon at the last General 
Election by those canvassing the constituencies it was that 
there must be great reforms in the Army. These things cost 
money. But the increase of national expenditure cannot all be 
charged to the Army and Navy. There is a demand for expendi- 
ture from every quarter of the House of Commons, under every 
conceivable head. Not only were the Irish Members continually 
clamouring for expenditure, but one school of politicians urged 
that the finances of India should be relieved at the British tax- 
payer's expense, while others desire that our great towns 
should be assisted in solving their housing problems by Treasury 
grants. Moreover, it is a favoured article of the present Radical 
creed that infinitely larger burdens should be imposed on the 
tax-payer in the interests of elementary, secondary, and even uni- 
versity education. Indeed, it may fairly be said that while par- 
ticular items of expenditure may be resisted in one or other quarter, 
“there is no Party or section of a Party in the House that is in 
favour of economy for economy’s sake.” This reminds us of a story 
we have heard on good authority. Sir William Harcourt, when 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, was once endeavouring to persuade 
his reluctant chief, Mr. Gladstone, to assent to some popular piece 
of expenditure, and clinched the matter by saying: “The fact is, 
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Mr. Gladstone, the country likes to spend its money like a gentle- 
man.” 


The advance in the Income-tax from ls. to 1s. 2d., 
which appears to have been a disagreeable sur- 
prise to a considerable section of the community, 
was defended on the ground that during our Titanic struggle with 
Napoleon the Income-tax remained for thirteen years at 2s. in the 
pound, while even during the Crimean War it rose to 1s. 4d. The 
extra 2d. is estimated to produce £3,800,000 this year, and a ' 
further £900,000, in the shape of arrears, the following year. Partly 
owing to its being levied indiscriminately on precarious incomes 
—a part of which cannot be fairly regarded as income—and solid 
incomes derived from investments, and partly owing to the black- 
mailing methods of Somerset House, the Income-tax frequently 
operates oppressively. Nevertheless, the decision to increase it at 
the present juncture is a sound one. The British Empire is en- 
gaged in a far greater, more momentous, and more urgent under- 
taking than the Crimean War, and we have no sympathy with the 
efforts of The Standard and other organs to incite the bourgeoisie 
against this feature of the Budget. If the Income-tax payer alone 
were called upon to pay higher taxes his case would be hard and 
even intolerable ; but he stands in with other classes of tax-payers, 
and is, speaking generally, quite prepared to shoulder his burden, y 
heavy though it be. In the case of those incomes which are 
not properly incomes, as we have pointed out, a serious injustice 
is suffered, whether the Income-tax stands at 6d. or ls. 6d, 
and there ought to be sufficient ingenuity at the Treasury to 
discover some means of discriminating. That portion of an 
earned income, e.g., which a man treats as capital and invests, 
should be exempt from Income-tax until it produces income, 
and it should be open to any professional man who cared to 
do so, to produce his bank-book in order to show what proportion 
of his income is annually invested. The officials of Somerset 
House are by no means shy in prying into people’s private 


THE INCOME- 
TAX. 


me ° 


affairs when they suspect a chance of applying the screw, and in 
order to be absolved from paying Income-tax on capital, the 
Income-tax payer would be only too willing to give all the in- 
formation in his power. 


On former occasions Sir Michael Hicks-Beach had : 
declared his opposition on general principles to a 
tax on sugar, but circumstances alter cases. Our 
existing indirect taxes did not admit of increase. Spirits could not 
profitably carry additional burdens, while there has been a sub- 


THE SUGAR 
TAX. 
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stantial decrease in the consumption of beer. The revenue from 
wine is falling. Tea already contributes 75 per cent. of its value 
to the Exchequer, while the tobacco duties have been altered twice 
in three years. As a Cobdenite crank, who has learnt nothing 
during the last twenty years, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
indulged in the usual sneers at the suggestion that revenue should 
be raised by a duty on the £100,000,000 worth of manufactured 
articles we import from abroad. He may, however, live to withdraw 
his views on this subject, as he has withdrawn previous views, on 
the sugar tax, which he thus introduced :—“I want a tax that 
shall be largely productive. I must levy a tax, therefore, on some 
article of general universal consumption which is very cheap. 
Therefore, I am bold enough to propose a duty on sugar.” After 
this heroic declaration the speaker very apologetically explained 
(1) That “sugar is taxed in every country in Europe and 
in the United States”; (2) That “all economists are agreed that it 
is an article which may be fittingly taxed in financial necessity ”; 
(3) That Mr. Gladstone taxed it to pay for the Crimean War. 
Authority was, however, reinforced by one sound argument, viz, 
that “the labouring classes, as well as other classes, should know 
that they bear the burden of the cost of war and of preparations for 
war,” which was urged in “the true interests of peace and economy.” 
We are not, however, sufficiently sanguine to hope that a possible 
}d. per lb. on sugar will teach the labouring classes to insist that 
wars should henceforward be seriously studied and prepared for, 
which is the only way of preserving peace or ensuring economy. 
The new duty, commencing at 4s. 2d. per cwt on refined 
sugar, is graduated according to the amount of crystallization, 
and will be supplemented by corresponding duties on molasses 
and glucose, while import duties are to te imposed on foreign 
saccharine products and drawbacks granted on exports. The 
defect in the proposal is that nothing is done to remedy the gross 
injustice under which the West Indies and other British Colonies 
labour in the home market owing to the. bounties given by foreign 
countries. A far more satisfactory way of raising the required 
revenue would have been to impose a countervailing duty on all 
imported bounty-fed sugar, but as this method would have assisted 
the Colonial producer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach was never expected 
to entertain it. 


The third remedy for raising the revenue is an 
export duty of one shilling per ton on coal, for 
which there is at least as much to be said on 
political as on economic grounds. We believe that this tax will 
prove to be the most popular tax imposed in recent years, and it is 
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somewhat regrettable that the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in his 
anxiety to play up to the Opposition Front Bench, should have pre- 
sented it to the House of Commons as though he half disapproved 
of it and rather expected it to be rejected. Subsequently, when 
it was attacked by the coal-owners, as might have been expected, 
he adopted a “conciliatory” attitude, and commenced to make 
concessions to the enemy. He thus gave encouragement to 


what might have developed into a formidable agitation, but _ 


which a little firmness would have nipped in the bud. The only 
intelligent attitude for a Chancellor of the Exchequer to adopt 
with regard to a new tax is to be absolutely stiff, for as soon as it 
is seen he is not going to yield, that part of the community which 
is not affected by it will rally to his support, but they 
naturally will not do so if he shows signs of “ wobbling.” At the 
time of writing it is not possible to say whether Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach will be successfully screwed up to the sticking 
point. There is so little backbone in high places at present 
that one cannot feel any great degree of confidence. But of 
this we are convinced, that the only objection to the tax enter- 
tained outside the coal trade is that it is so low as 1s, and its 
popularity is largely due to its being regarded as a first instalment 
and a permanency. No sympathy is felt for the agitation being 
worked up by a handful of wealthy coal-owners, who have made 
large fortunes during the last few years at the expense of the home 
consumer, against whom they have never scrupled to put up 
prices whenever the state of the foreign market has enabled them 
to do so, Even the trade agitation is largely hollow, as there is 
every reason to believe that the foreign consumer will pay the 
duty rather than forego our coal. If he declines to pay, the revenue 
will admittedly suffer ; but the country will gain, as the coal will 
either remain in the mine as a future reserve or be sold at home 
at a cheaper rate. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, if he only 
knew it, has hit on that very rare thing—a popular tax. 


In discussing the cost of the war, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer touched on the thorny question 
as to whether any substantial contribution might 
be expected from the newly annexed territories. At one time it 
was suggested that we were engaged in a cheap war, as the charge 
could be thrown upon the mines of the Transvaal. Indeed, Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach in former speeches distinctly encouraged 
this idea. But on the present occasion he rather changed his 
tone, and spoke somewhat discouragingly of our prospect of 
recouping ourselves from the Rand. Last December he had 
expressed the hope that he would be able by this time to say 


THE TRANSVAAL’S 
CONTRIBUTION. 
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something definite as to the Transvaal’s share of the cost of the 
war. Sir David Barbour (the eminent Indian financier) had been 
studying this question in South Africa on behalf of the British 
Government, but owing to the continuance of the war he had 
been hopelessly hampered in his work. He had, however, 
forwarded some “ preliminary observations,” which are “not of a 
very encouraging character.” In Sir David Barbour’s judgment, 
the Orange River Colony cannot be expected to pay anything 
towards the cost of the war, and it will be impossible to arrive at 
any final conclusion as to the financial capacity of the Transvaal 
until two or three years after the conclusion of peace and the 
establishment of civil government. Owing to the condition to 
which that country has been reduced, there must be a heavy 
deficit for two years following the war, even allowing for the 
increase of taxation which “it will be perfectly possible to impose.” 
We therefore cannot expect any “immediate or early contribution 
from the Transvaal,” but “that is all the more reason why we 
should keep the matter in view.” There is valuable property 
belonging to the Transvaal Government, consisting of securities, 
&c., besides “ an immense area of country in which minerals have 
not been worked.” The Chancellor of the Exchequer thus defined 
the attitude of the British Government :— 


‘* We shall keep our claim alive, and when prosperity returns to the Transvaal, 
as we believe it will return when peace is restored, I have so arranged the borrow- 
ings that have been sanctioned by Parliament that those borrowings will mature 
from time to time at such intervals that it will be easy for anyone having charge 
of the finance of this country, if the Transvaal is in a position to give good security 
for aloan to enable it to pay a reasonable contribution towards the cost of the war, 
to make such a loan to be devoted to paying off such portion of our borrowings as 
may be possible.” 


The responsibility for realizing this asset is not unlikely to fall 
upon some future Chancellor of the Exchequer, which, perhaps, 
accounts for the light-hearted manner of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach. 


The Budget speech was followed by a somewhat 

5 pred oan sterile debate, at the end of which the Sugar Duty 
Arrack, Was carried by 183 to 123 and the Coal Duty by 171 

to 127. Sir William Harcourt made a charac- 

teristic speech, commencing with a fulsome reference to Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach. Owing to the Parliamentary convention, whereby 
rival Front Bench Mandarins pay one another extravagant compli- 
ments, the legend is cleverly diffused among the general public that 
the national affairs are in the hands of really great men, whichever 
Party may be in power. As the representative of West Monmouth- 
shire, where, it will be remembered, he took refuge after his ejection 
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from Derby in 1895, Sir William Harcourt avowed himself an 
opponent of the Coal-export Duty, but he was honest enough to 
put his opposition on purely local grounds :—“ As a representative 
of one of the great coal-exporting districts of this country: 
including the great exporting towns of Newport and Cardiff, the 
right hon. gentleman cannot expect our support for the proposal 
to reproduce, after the expiration of half a century, the principle 
of export duties, which, ever since the time when Sir Robert Peel 
and Mr. Gladstone became complete converts to the principle of 
Free Trade in 1845, has never been proposed in this country.” 
He then proceeded to revel in the war expenditure. We are 
to borrow altogether £127,000,000, which is four times what we 
borrowed during the Crimean War, while the total cost of the 
war up to date has been £148,000,000, and no one can conjecture 
what the final sum will be. The only redeeming feature of a 
miserable business is the extraordinary and unlooked for pro- 
ductiveness of the revenue, which was due “to the soundness of 
the financial principles of this country ” :— 


** It has been the-maintenance of the principles established and discovered, it 
may be said, by Sir Robert Peel, enlarged by the genius of Mr. Gladstone, and, 
to do justice to the Government of Lord Beaconsfield, faithfully followed by Sir 
Stafford Northcote. They were principles which enabled you in fifty years to 
discharge £200,000,000 of the debt of this country. In eighteen months you have 
increased the debt of this country by £127,000,000, I venture to say that before 
the liabilities which this war will carry with it are ended you will have absorbed 
the whole of the 200 millions, which represent the economies of the last half- 
century. Out of that revenue you have been able to apply immense sums to the 
increase of your Army and your Navy. You have devoted large ‘sums to the 
education of the people, and you have diverted large sums in subsidies. Con- 
temporaneously with this, you have seen an immense increase in the comfort and 
well-being of all classes of people in this country, You have seen the working 
classes with their better wages and higher standard of comfort. You have seen 
the Income-tax payers largely increased in wealth and numbers. You have seen 
the realized wealth of the country, as displayed in the Death Duties, enormously in- 
creased. And why is that? Because your finance has been founded on sound 
principles of taxation.” 


Sir William Harcourt added :—“ J always hear with satisfuction 
the principles of taxation and finance expounded by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer.” (Our italics.) This is really charming, but 
what a reflection on our vaunted system of Party Government that 
the Radical financier should pronounce the Tory financier as a 
statesman after his own heart. 


Sir William Harcourt’s contention that our national 

A Fatiacy. prosperity during the latter half of the nineteenth 
century was due to our Free Trade and our 

marvellous finance, is surely a fallacy. So long as we had no 
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serious industrial competitors for the markets of the world, our 
commercial and fiscal system worked well enough. It was not 
seriously tested. We are apt to overlook the fact that the lines of 
our industrial greatness were laid during an age of monopoly— 
we being the monopolists—and that our methods are only now 
beginning to be tried by competition. At one time Sir William 
Harcourt and his school were wont to maintain that by 
adopting Free Trade we should force other nations to do 
the same, as they could never hope to compete against 
us under their benighted systems of Protection. Some Free 
Traders even professed to be terrified at what might happen 
when the Americans ultimately found salvation and threw open 
their ports to the commerce of the world. That would be a 
disastrous day for England, but so long as those crazy 
Americans clung to their antiquated tariffs they would have 
no more chance against us than a man with a bow and arrow 
would have against a man with a rifle. However, not only the 
Americans, but all the other crazy people of the world—the 
Germans, the Russians, the French, the Italians, the British 
Colonies—adhered to the same folly. They strenuously set to work 
to prepare themselves for the great commercial struggle of which 
we are beginning to feel the stress, by building up their nascent 
industries with the aid of tariffs, and as soon as they had secured 
their home market for their home industries they were in a position 
to challenge us in the neutral markets. We had a very long start, 
from which we still derive some benefit, but already we suffer 
from this three-fold disadvantage—(1) Our home market is very 
seriously eaten into by foreign competitors ; (2) The markets of our 
competitors are almost sealed against us, though not against our 
coal, which they require in order to maintain the struggle against 
us ; (3) In the neutral markets of the world Free Trade England is 
being rapidly overhauled by Protectionist America and Protectionist 
Germany. The age of foreign competition has succeeded the age 
of British monopoly, and the rival systems are now, for the first 
time, seriously pitted against one another. The omens are not 
favourable for Free Trade. 


While the Mandarins of the House of Commons 

CONCERN OF continue to mumble the ancient shibboleths in 
CoppENITES. order to “save face,” after the manner of their 
kind in other parts of the world, the more intelli- 

gent Free Traders are evidently aware that we have reached a 
turning point in our commercial policy. The Spectator opens an 
anxious article with the admission “We cannot profess to be 
pleased with the new taxes on sugar and coal. As our readers 
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know, we think sugar too important an article of food and too 
much of a raw material to be taxed, and we would far rather have 
seen the money required obtained by other means.” The writer 
proceeds to draw up an alternative Budget involving a 1s. 4d. 
Income-tax, in order that sugar and coal should remain on “ the 
free list.” This proposal of a 1s. 4d. Income-tax may be taken, 
we think, as a fair measure of the concern of the Cobdenites at the 
“slump” in Cobdenism. The coal and sugar duties were foolishly 
taken off in a spirit of fetish worship, and they are put on because 
the fetish has lost its prestige. Zhe Westminster Gazette, still more 
uneasy than The Spectator, raises this lamentation :-— 


‘But few of us can resist an uneasy feeling that these taxes bring us into 
the borderland of Protection, that the coal tax is, at all events, a restraint upon 
trade, and that the sugar tax offers a fresh opportunity to the Fair Trade and 
countervailing duty agitators. Then, also, the cry goes up that we must have 
fresh sources of revenue, and it is, indeed, only Loo obvious that normal expendi- 
ture, apart from war, is draining the existing sources with alarming rapidity. 
This being so, another three years like the last three bid fair, unless we look 
them in the face and lay our plans in advance, to break up the foundations of our 


fiscal system, and jeopardize the whole fabric so painfully built up by the last 
generation.” 


This is perfectly true. The British system worked smoothly 
enough during a period of peace for this country, and war for other 
countries, 7.¢., from 1850 to 1875, but when peace became general, 
it commenced to decline, and now that the parts are reversed and 
we are at war while other nations are at peace our system breaks 
down. Probably, the chief work of future statesmen will consist 
in breaking it down gradually so as to avoid the opposite extreme. 
It is noteworthy that Mr. John Morley, the biographer of Cobden, 
who does not often support the Government, voted for the coal and 
sugar resolutions. Is not this a sign of the times ? 


The Army and Navy Gazette falls foul of Mr. 
RE-ENTER THE Brodrick (Secretary of State for War) in regard to 
‘* BULLERITES. oy: ° 
the honours recently awarded for military services 
rendered during the South African War. To the ordinary layman 
the list of rewards seemed fairly lengthy, but, according to this 
military organ, the “ Honours Gazette” is neither “exhaustive or 
satisfactory,” and the question is asked : “ Why have our officers— 
who serve, as a matter of fact, more for distinction than filthy lucre 
—been denied their proper need (sic) of reward?” Lord Roberts 
“may expect to be sharply taken to task for not insisting upon a 
more generous award to his brethren in arms, but there is good 
reason to believe that the Commander-in-Chief fought hard for 
larger honours, but was overruled by Mr. Brodrick. It is to be 
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feared that the War Minister and the whole Cabinet are not dis- 


posed to be very grateful to those who have borne the heat and 
toil of this most trying war.” It is easy enough to state a case in 
general terms (though we do not believe for a moment that Mr. 
Brodrick has refused honours to those whom Lord Roberts desired 
to honour), but, when descending from the general to the par- 
ticular, The Army and Navy Gazette becomes worse than ridicu- 
lous. We are solemnly informed that “it will come as a shock to 
the Service and to the public at large that no better reward can be 
found for Sir Redvers Buller than a Grand Cross of St. Michael 
and St. George, an honour he is to share with three others, Lord 
Kitchener, Sir Forestier Walker, and Sir George White. It is an 
Order that can hardly be called military, and assuredly it is the 
most beggarly and inadequate recognition of the services rendered 
by the commander of the Army of Natal.” Sir Redvers Buller is 
to be regarded as dishonowred by being placed in the same category 
as Lord Kitchener and Sir George White! Probably no man has 
suffered more from the misplaced zeal of his friends than General 
Buller, who has been :nost handsomely rewarded for his services in 
South Africa, and who has publicly requested that no further 
invidious comparisons should be drawn between himself and other 
Generals. 


One day the Bullerites will tempt Providence once 

THE Recorp. too often, and then the true story of the Natal cam- 
paign will be given to the world. For some reason 

known only to themselves, the Government have elected to sup- 
press the telegram sent home by General Buller after his terrible 
fiasco at Colenso, as also the message he sent to Sir George White 
at the same time. We should, however, have thought that the 
published despatches would have been sufficient to spare “ the 
Service” and “the public at large” from that “shock” which, 
according to The Army and Navy Gazette, they suffer on ‘learning 
that Sir Redvers Buller is bracketed with the man who held 
Ladysmith not only against the Boers, but in spite of the 
cowardly counsels which at one time dominated the Natal Army. 
Although despatches are carefully bowdlerized, it is actually upon 
record that General Buller proposed that the relief of Ladysmith 
should be abandoned, though he evidently desired to throw upon 
Lord Roberts the odium of the decision. The latter relates :—“ On 
the 6th February (1900) I received a telegram from Sir Redvers 
Buller reporting that he had pierced the enemy’s line, and could 
hold the hill which divided their position, but that to drive back 
the enemy on either flank, and thus give his own artillery access 
to the Ladysmith plain, ten miles from Sir George White’s 
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position, would cost him from 2,000 to 3,000 men, and success was 
doubtful. General Buller enquired if I thought that the chance 
of relieving Ladysmith was worth such a risk.” (Our italics.) A 
weaker man might have sent the desired reply, but not so Lord 
Roberts, who realized the immense issues at stake:—“On the 
same day I replied that Ladysmith must be relieved, even at the 
cost anticipated. I urged Sir Redvers Buller to persevere, and 
desired him to point out to his troops that the honour of the 
Empire was in their hands, and to assure them that I had no 
doubt whatever of their being successful.” So far from receiving 
a “most beggarly and inadequate recognition,” General Buller is 
the luckiest man in the Army to emerge from Colenso, Spion Kop, 
and Vaal Kranz (to say nothing of his refusal to pursue the Boers 
after the relief of Ladysmith) with the G.C.M.G. and the Aldershot 
command. He is only unlucky in his self-constituted champions 
who can’t leave well alone. 


We must not omit to note the remarkable banquet 

a of the officers of the Ashanti Field Force, under 
the chairmanship of their brilliant leader, Sir 

James Willcocks. Mr. Chamberlain, as Colonial Secretary, and 
Mr. Brodrick, as Secretary of State for War, were present in 
honour of the occasion. The chairman acquitted himself with 
distinction in proposing “The Guests,” and showed, as so many 
German officers have shown, that military skill is readily com- 
bined with effective speech. Colonel Willcocks declared that 
the moral of the Ashanti campaign was that, in the unavoidable 
absence of British troops, black troops could perform our work in 
West Africa. While fully aware of the defeats of West African 
troops, “ speaking from personal experience, he could say that he 
had never served with braver, more loyal, or more splendid soldiers 
than the black troops he commanded in the expedition to Ashanti,” 
but there would always be room for a large proportion of Euro- 
pean officers and non-commissioned officers, “because troops 
wanted leading, and the only men who could lead them were 
Europeans.” Still, these native troops might be able to teach us 
something in their turn, as their spirit of endurance under all 
circumstances and trials “ was something extraordinary,” and not 
less striking was their devotion to their officers :—*“ It was wonder- 
ful to see the way in which they would share everything with 
their white officers-—their food, when they had hardly eaough 
for themselves, or their blanket they would cheerfully give up. 
There was nothing they would not do for their white officers.” 
The chairman closed his speech with a warm and sincere tribute 
to Mr. Chamberlain :—“ He (Sir James Willcocks) could say that 
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the name of the present Colonial Secretary was a household word 
with all who had served in West Africa.” Mr. Chamberlain 
thus tersely complimented Colonel Willcocks on his late cam- 
paign: “ You have performed, sir—and you seem to be the only 
person who does not know it,—a very considerable achievement,” 
and he gave an interesting review of the critical circumstances 
amid which the Ashanti Field Force took the field, and the splendid 
manner in which they executed their task. 


In the course of his admirable speech the Colonial 
Secretary pronounced an eloquent and measured 
vindication of the British Empire in Africa which 
is worth quoting :—“ Ours is a strange position. The King rules 
over vast territories, in Africa especially, which we can never in- 
habit and which are populated by savage tribes, many of them 
fierce, undisciplined, and unwilling to accept control. Over them 
the British flag floats, not, perhaps, always by our desire, but Euro- 
pean influence has begun in recent times, in the last generation, to 
exert itself in South Africa, and unless we were willing to pass the 
sceptre of our rule to other nations, we had to take our part. It is 
not a small part, and it involves no small obligation. We came in 
where previously there had existed internecine warfare and barbarous 
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customs, and we have to do away with these things. We have to 


substitute British law, British order, and British justice. We have 
to abolish slave raiding, we have to destroy customs which, how- 
ever barbarous they seem to us, are part of the religion of the 
people who indulge in them. All that is beneficent; but it cannot 
be accomplished without cost and sacrifice, cost of treasure and 
sacrifice of life. That obligation has fallen upon us. How are we 
to discharge it?” Mr. Chamberlain had a word with the critics :-— 


‘* There are critics—they generally appear in the House of Commons—who do not 
know, as the good critic should never know, anything of the subject on which they 
talk. They say that we ought to have been prepared in Ashanti and elsewhere ; 
that we ought to have had on the spot a force sufficient to make resistance or in- 
surrection impossible. Well, if we were to attempt to discharge our obligations 
upon that principle, we should make something else impossible. Weshould make 
impossible the British Empire ; for even we, with all our wealth, skill, and intelli- 
gence, cannot undertake to be always in the superior force in every district, in 
every corner of the vast territories which own the British rule.” 


There is little to be said in defence of the criticism of the House of 
Commons, which, as a general rule, is purely partisan. But there 
is a particular criticism which is not confined to the House of 
Commons, and which is not disposed of by Mr. Chamberlain’s 
comment. What many persons feel is not, as he suggests, that 
the British Empire should always be ready for all emergencies. 
VOL. XXXVII. 24 
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That would be asking too much, and would make the Empire, as 
he says; “impossible.” But we do feel that in never being ready 
for any contingency, however inevitable, the British Empire runs 
too many risks, and may ultimately meet a fate from which a little 
foresight might have saved it. The Colonial Secretary concluded 
his speech by a few stirring words on our prestige, with which 
we can fitly close these pages:—<The only thing which makes 
possible this wonderful Empire of ours is British prestige. It is 
the capacity which we have had in the past and which, thank God, 
we have still, of producing when the time requires it men who, be 
jt from love of adventure or hope of advance, or, better still, from 
true love of country and pride in the flag and race to which they 
belong, when the emergency comes are able to meet it, to show 
resource and capacity and strength, and to be fit leaders for those 
native troops, and fit governors for our great native dominions.” 
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Wiru the nineteenth month of the Boer War it is, perhaps, natural 
to suppose that we are nearing the end of our wearisome and 
exhausting task in South Africa, and that only a little more 
patience is required before Lord Kitchener will be able to report 
that peace reigns north and south of the Vaal. When, however, 
we ask upon what basis of fact this supposition rests, it is difficult 
to find a satisfactory answer. Each week and month since the end 
of October, 1899, we have been consoling ourselves with the idea 
that the struggle would speedily end. In early October, 1899, we 
hoped that Sir George White would be able to read so sharp a 
lesson to the invaders of Natal that the Boer Government would 
at once capitulate. Then, when Sir George White was penned up 
in Ladysmith, we were confident that with the advent of the Army 
Corps all would change, signal defeats be inflicted upon the 
aggressors, and a satisfactory peace assured. The defeats of 
December, 1899, and January, 1900, deprived us of that pleasant 
delusion. Still, we said, the Boer ammunition must give out— 
there were tales at the date of Spion Kop of its failing—and Lord 
Roberts, with the Yeomanry, Sixth and Seventh Divisions, would 
change everything. Then came Paardeberg, the relief of Ladysmith, 
and the capture of Bloemfontein, and even the British Commander- 
in-Chief on the spot believed, as can be shown from his own words, 
that the struggle was over and that “ Brother-Boer ” would own to 
having had “enough.” But to the surprise of Britain the capture 
of the Free State capital was followed by signal British reverses and 
not by Boer surrender. By this time we were growing a little more 
cautious. A march to Pretoria, however, we said, will surely end 
the war. 

The British troops marched to Pretoria, but the war went on. 
This was curious. It did not at all square with the British idea 
that war is a kind of sport, in which, after a certain number of 
inoves and pawns won or lost, you enter the enemy's capital and 
the enemy at once prostrates himself before the conqueror, 
accepting the inevitable. However, said the British Press, “ wait 
till we have occupied the Delagoa Bay line.” The Delagoa Bay 
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railway was occupied ; Mr. Kruger fled; and the country this time 
concluded that there was no mistake, but that the war was really 
over. Moreover, Generals, Volunteers, Household Cavalry, and 
Regular Artillery came home, which all looked as if there could be 
no doubt of peace, while the Press censors in South Africa certainly 
managed to impart to all telegrams the very rosiest of hues. And 
then a strange thing happened. Day by day, all through October, 
1900, British posts in the “ pacified ” Orange Colony were harried, 
besieged, or captured ; raiding parties of Boers appeared south of 
the Orange River, and the next thing we knew was that Cape 
Colony was being invaded. 

This was in December, 1900. Still the country was cheerfully 
optimistic. Many of the best of our mounted troops, it was true, 
had left South Africa, and a War Office, which, like the Bourbons, 
“learns nothing and forgets nothing,” had prepared no reinforce- 
ments to take their place. But what did it matter? We were 
sure to muddle through. Moreover, said the Dr. Panglosses “official 
and unofficial,” the Boers are only being swept south by a “ great 
British movement” into Cape Colony for our own British con- 
venience. The Boers, we told each other, were near their last 
tether, starving, desperate, mutinous, led by madmen. Not a man 
of them would recross the Orange. And then would come the end 
of the war. But day followed day, and the invaders grew in 
number; they spread over the whole centre and west of the 
Colony, and even threatened Cape Town itself. ‘“ Columns pursued 
them,” to use the stock phrase, but the pursuit became farcical 
when it was seen that pursuers and pursued went round and round 
in a circle. Meantime the war blazed up again in the Transvaal, 
and it grew clear, even to the most obtuse, that the situation was 
serious. 

Reluctantly, at the last moment, and in the most haphazard 
manner, a force of 30,000 men, about half of whom, however, only 
replaced others whose term of service was up, was raised and sent 
out. The despatch of mules and remounts to South Africa, which 
had been suspended, was resumed, as it began to grow evident— 
after fourteen months of war—to the War Office that men on foot 
could not be expected to catch men on horseback. Another 
“great British movement” in the eastern Transvaal began. And 
now, we said, but a little doubtfully, these Boers must be about 
“fed up.” General French will strike a great blow; the new 
Yeomanry will arrive; and we shall have peace at Jast. An enemy, 
on the evidence of every telegram for the past three months, 
“demoralized,” ‘‘ disheartened,” “ mad,” “ without food,” “ without 
clothing,” “without ammunition,” cannot further resist. Once 
more the great blow failed; the Boers walked round General 
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French’s ponderous, slow-moving columns; De Wet with as little 
difficulty rode in between the nine or ten British forces which 
careered about him, entered Cape Colony, and retired again, with- 
out, it is true, doing much damage but at the same time without 
suffering any very heavy loss of men and material. This was a 
sad disillusionment, since we had been told that he was certain to 
becaught. Then followed the futile negotiations with Botha, which 
revealed how ready the British Government was to concede on the 
most vital points to the enemy’s demands, but which indicated no 
disposition to yield on the Boer part. The advance to Pietersburg, 
again wanting in definite result, was, some hoped, to be as fruitful 
as Sherman’s march to the sea in 1865. We are now in mid April, 
when this is written, again hoping, again neglecting to prepare 
further reinforcements, again refusing to buy more mules and re- 
mounts, and still, it would seem, as far as ever from the end. 
The lessons of eighteen. months have taught us next to nothing. 
Officers who know South Africa, and who must be well aware of the 
real state of things out there, have come home and have been placed 
in responsible positions. Yet, so far as can be seen, their influence 
upon the War Office and the Government has been disappointing. 
They have not been much more energetic than their predecessors ; 
they have not displayed much more foresight; they have not been 
able to insist upon the measures which are necessary if we are 
ever to end the war. 

For this is the question of the moment—how to end the war. 
And before we strive to answer it, let us first consider the 
psychology of the Boer, which is a point of the utmost importance 
in the enquiry. War is the acutest form of competition between 
peoples and races, and in it as in other forms of competition the 
strongest willed, the most adaptive and the fittest survive. The 
weaker is compelled to bow to the inevitable by wide-spread 
suffering, by loss of life, and by the conviction that success is 
hopeless and impossible. In proportion to the spirit of the weaker 
will be the difficulty of producing this acquiescence in the in- 
evitable, and the greater will be the degree of suffering and loss 
of life required to bring it about. Where there is intense religious 
fanaticism, especially where that fanaticism is fierce, ignorant, and 
intolerant, and where also the sense of nationality is highly developed, 
the pressure applied must be of the severest nature. In many 
respects, Spain in 1808 and the Boer States in 1900 are closely 
parallel, and in each instance religious fanaticism and passionate 
pride in nationality will be found to be the moving factors in the 
resistance of the weaker Power. Napoleon sought to conquer and 
pacify Spain, as England seeks to conquer and pacify the Boer 
territories. Napoleon, however, deliberately picked his quarrej 
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with an‘ally ; England has had the quarrel forced upon her by a 
bitterenemy. In the one case the war was of pure aggression ; in 
the other it is really defensive. And for this reason the Boer War 
in some respects is even more obviously paralleled by the struggle 
in the United States between the North and South, which was 
forced upon the North by the South, which was really defensive on 
the part of the North, and in which the temper of the South was 
passionate and fanatical in the same degree as is the temper of 
the Boers. Now, with the South, it required four years of con- 
tinuous fighting, the killing of one-fourth the South’s able-bodied 
manhood, and the most relentless devastation of Southern territory 
to compel submission. 

In the Boer War, as has often been pointed out, the conditions 
are peculiar. There is no strong central authority to enforce sub- 
mission. We may treat with Botha or De Wet, if the fancy seizes 
us or them, but Botha and De Wet cannot answer for their people. 
There is no highly organized army as there was in the South in 
1861-5, in which complete subordination to the command of 
superiors is practised and enforced. There are merely a number 
of bands of armed men, of greater or smaller size, owning little 
allegiance to anyone beyond their own commandant, and not 
always obeying him. Prinsloo, when he surrendered, was unable 
to carry Roux and Olivier with him in his surrender; Fourie may 
or may not co-operate with De Wet; De la Rey, when required to 
make some combined movement with Botha, is as likely as not not 
to turn up at the appointed place and time. But this absence of a 
complex organization, though it is a bar to decisive operations on 
the enemy’s part, works for the prolongation of the war, because it 
means that each separate force acts on its own initiative and must 
be hunted down and destroyed before there can be a general 
pacification. Further, the Boers have on their side the advantage 
of extraordinary mobility and of perfect information, from numerous 
sympathizers in the British lines, from natives, and from the 
farmers who still remain on their farms. 

Habit, nature and the extent of territory over which the British 
troops are spread, assist the Boers in guerrilla warfare. Yet the fact 
must not be missed that in the past guerrilla war has only succeeded 
where it has resulted in intervention. This was the case in our 
war with the Americans at the close of the eighteenth century. 
The intervention of France and Spain, however reluctant Americans 
may be to-acknowledge the fact, decided the issue. So it was in 
the Peninsula, where Napoleon’s great armies would have made 
short work of the Spaniards but for the appearance upon the scene 
of the British Army and Fleet. So it was in Mexico, where, in the 
words of De la Gorce, the historian of the Second Empire, at the 
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close of 1863, “ peace seemed established and the strength of our, 
effectives enabled them to extend the radius of their influence.”. 
It was the intervention of the United States that brought.down in 
a few months the shaky empire of Maximilian. But in the Tyrol, 
in Caucasia and Bosnia, where there was no intervention, guerrilla 
war proved completely ineffective to avert the final submission. 
The main point about guerrilla war is this, that it avoids pitched 
battles and decisive engagements; it substitutes for intensity of 
conflict duration in time; it aims at wearying, exhausting and 
giving opportunity for foreign intervention. 

That being so, England has obviously to aim at bringing such 
pressure to bear on the enemy as will render the struggle intoler- 
able to them, while at the same time taking such military measures 
as will cut the claws of the guerrilla bands. We have now to ask 
whether the Boers have in the past eighteen months been made to 
suffer for the war. The answer is that they have not. General 
Sherman said of the South, “we are not only fighting hostile 
armies but a hostile people, and must make old and young, rich 
and poor, feel the hard hand of war as well as their organized 
armies.” Whenever he encountered what he described as “ bush- 
whacking,” he gave orders for “relentless devastation.” General 
Sheridan was of the same opinion. 

“ T do not hold war,” he wrote, ‘‘ to mean simply that lines of men shall engage 
each other in battle, and material interests bzignored. This is but a duel, in which 
one combatant seeks another’s life ; war means something much more, and is far 
worse than this. Those who sit at home in peace and plenty see but little of the 
horrors attending such a duel, and even grow indifferent to them as the struggle 
goeson. . . . Itis another matter, however, when deprivation and suffering 
are brought to their own doors, Then the case appears much graver, for the loss of 
property weighs heavily with the most of mankind, heavier often than the sacri- 
fices made on the field of battle. Death is popularly considered the maximum of 


punishment in war, but it is not. Reduction to poverty brings prayers for peace 
more surely and more quickly than does the destruction of human life.” 


This is a very striking passage, and it represents the conclusion 
at which all the great Northern generals had arrived after three 
years of war. To call them inhuman is merely foolish. They had 
learnt by practical experience, and had thought the matter ouf. 
“War is cruelty and you cannot refine it,” “ War is hell,” are two 
of their favourite sayings. Better, in other words, that the suffering 
inflicted should be acute than that it should be milder, but pro- 
longed. The sum of misery must in either case be ultimately the © 
same. 

And now turn to South Africa and our proceedings there. For 
the first six months of the struggle we certainly failed to under- 
stand that we were fighting, not hostile armies, but a hostile people. 
We did not succeed in inflicting heavy loss of life upon the Boer 
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armies. Capture does not cow as does killing. It eliminates the 
combatant, indeed, but the moral effect is wholly different. The 
Boers have not lost heavily in men. Against our terrible roll of 
14,000 men dead of wounds and disease, it is questionable if their 
deaths number 4,000. Enteric has not scourged them; they never 
had a passion for frontal attacks, nor do they possess that high 
bravery which distinguished the English soldier and decimated 
our regiments. Their idea of war was to kill, not to be killed. War 
for them has, on the whole, meant an exhilarating sport, in which 
they stalked and shot the “khaki” much as the “ khaki” stalks 
and shoots the deer. To lie behind a rock and fire at a passing 
column, secure of your own retreat, able anywhere to find food and 
shelter in farms, is not a dangerous enterprise, while it is unde- 
niably exciting. Derailing trains, by removing at some unguarded 
point a few spikes or screws, is not more perilous, and offers 
splendid possibilities of loot. If the “khakis” do happen to come 
upon you in an unguarded moment before you have had time to 
bury your rifle, they merely send you on a trip to Ceylon or 
St. Helena. They do not then and there end the story as would a 
German, a French, or an American army. By continuing to shoot 
at them, if you are a Boer, you live a pleasant, healthy, open-air 
life, with great possibilities of loot; you are considered a hero by 
the women ; you win distinction ; and your wife and family, if you 
are at all anxious about them, will be maintained at the British 
taxpayer’s expense while you are killing the silly British taxpayer’s 
son or brother, and while the wives and children of the British 
soldier are being left by the carelessness of the Government and 
the apathy of the nation to sink to squalor and misery. If you 
surrender, you have to take the risk—and it is a serious one—of 
being shot by your own countrymen if they should chance upon 
you; your farm suffers just as much as—perhaps more than—if 
you were in the hostile ranks; you must live where the English tell 
you ; you have always the chance of being betrayed by a British 
Government as the loyalists in the Transvaal were betrayed in 1881 

after the most solemn promises; and the women spit at you. 
Altogether, there is no reason for surprise that so many of the enemy 
have remained so long in the field. 

As for the women, war, despite the foolish ravings of our Pro- 
Boer journals, has meant insignificant suffering for them, Here 
and there farms have, indeed, been destroyed, but by no means 
systematically, and only where acts of great treachery have been 
perpetrated or where the railways have been broken. Boer property 
has, in nine cases out of ten, been scrupulously protected, and in- 
stead of being made to pay the cost of the struggle, hundreds of 
Boer tamilies have risen to affluence by selling at inordinate prices 
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the merest necessities to the starving British soldier. It is a simple 
burlesque of discipline which forbids the hungry private to help 
himself when a Boer woman demands two shillings for a loaf, 
which, if sold at sixpence, would leave her a handsome profit. An 
Australian correspondent has told us in The Times of people who 
made £10 profit a month by this form of extortion. It is known 
that men of the Eighth Division have died, literally of starvation, 
in the midst of plenty, because someone somewhere had not taken 
the trouble to think things out. The supplies which our Army did 
not seize served to ration the enemy. Thatis the worst of it all— 
that and the fact that the British Government appears positively 
to intend saddling the British taxpayer with the bill for goods com- 
mandeered by the enemy from the enemy. There is nothing 
glorious or creditable in this ; it is folly of the most unadulterated 
description, tending to prolong indefinitely the war and the loss of 
life to our Army. Is all our humanity to be reserved fur Brother 
Boer, and none to be displayed for poor, brave, ill-fed Tommy 
Atkins? Is Atkins’ life a thing of no value in the sight of his own 
people and of God ? . 

We have already alluded to the contrast between our treatment 
of the Boer women and children and our treatment of our soldiers’ 
families. Under Lord Kitchener’s policy of concentration, hundreds 
and thousands of Boer women and children—the women and children 
of our enemies—have been collected at various points within our 
lines, where they are fed and clothed and kept in fair comfort. So 
far as can be discovered, no serious distinction is made between 
the families of those still in the field and those who have sur- 
rendered. Yet what would Joubert have said at Ladysmith if Sir 
G. White had calmly proposed that all non-combatants should not 
only leave the town, but should enter the Boer lines, remain there, 
and be maintained at the Boer expense. Joubert, I imagine, would 
have replied that he thought the British general mad. He would 
have protested that he had engaged in war, not in a game of skit- 
tles, with men for ninepins and shells and bullets for balls. It is a 
wholly new doctrine in war that one combatant has to support the 
families of the other combatant. It tends enormously to the pro- 
longation of hostilities, because it relieves the enemy of a serious 
drain, both upon their finances and supplies,and because the women, 
being assured of a comfortable subsistence, encourage the men to 
persist in the war. At an earlier period we expelled pauper Boer 
women from our military lines; the decision to maintain them within 
our lines is precisely one of those compromises between the desire 
to coax and the sounder instinct to cow the enemy, which have 
worked so much mischief all through the present struggle. We 
cannot, it may be, allow these people to starve in our sight. But 
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where their husbands are in the field against us, we can and ought 
to make a charge for everything supplied, which will after the peace 
be a first mortgage upon farms, houses, and businesses. We can also 
inform the enemy that if railways are cut and supply trains inter- 
fered with, we shall be compelled, however reluctantly, to send the 
hostile women and children into the enemy’s lines. It is simply 
intolerable that the Boers should trade upon our mercifulness, ex- 
hausting our finances by the strain of maintaining these refugees, 
while deliberately reckoning in their plans upon the pressure on 
our commissariat caused by feeding so many mouths. We plume 
ourselves on our humanity; but be it remembered that while we 
thus treat the Boer women the families of loyal British refugees from 
the Transvaal are starving, in every part of Cape Colony, a fact 
which has had a tremendous influence upon the loyal Colonists, and 
which has caused the bitterest of feeling in the Colonial regiments. 
Whenever women and children get in the way of military opera- 
tions they may be requested or compelled to withdraw. Cruel, 
no doubt; but then “ War is cruelty, and you cannot refine it,” to 
quote Sherman once more. In his own words, when ordering the 
civil poulation to leave Atlanta, people “ might as well appeal 
against the thunderstorm as against these terrible hardships of 
war: they are inevitable.” And General H. W. Halleck, General- 
in-Chief of the American Army, and a well-known authority on 
international law, expressed approval of Sherman’s conduct* :— 


“ The course which you have pursued in removing rebel families from Atlanta 
- . . isfully approved by the War Department. Not only are you justified by 
the laws and usages of war in removing these people, but I think it was your duty 
to yourown army todoso. . . . Let the disloyal families of the country, thus 
stripped, go to their husbands, fathers, and natural protectors in the rebel ranks ; 
we have tried three years of conciliation and kindness, without any reciprocation ; 
on the contrary, those thus treated have acted as spies and guerrillas in our rear 
and within our lines. The safety of our armies and a proper regard for the 
lives of our soldiers require that we apply to our inexorable foes the severe rules 
of war. We are certainly not required to treat the so-called non-combatant rebels 
better than they themselves treat each other. Even here in Virginia, within fifty 
miles of Washington, they strip their own families of provisions, leaving them as 
our army advances to be fed by us or to starve within our lines. We have fed this 
class of people long enough.” 


But for one or two names and dates this letter might have been 
written on the refugee problem in South Africa. Observe that it 
embodies three years experience of war, during which sham 
humanity had been given a trial and had conspicuously failed, and 
that it urges a policy of severity, which was tried and succeeded. 
That so gentle and tender a man as.Abraham Lincoln sanctioned 
this policy is the best proof of its real and ultimate humanity. 


* Letter of September 28th, 1864, to General Sherman. 
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Halleck discountenanced the useless destruction of private 
property, but where that destruction had a military object he 
offered no protest. Grant, in 1864, in order to prevent the use by 
the South of the “covered way” which the Shenandoah Valley 
afforded, ordered that it should be devastated and reduced to “a 
barren waste.” Sheridan, in a letter dated October 7th, 1864, to 
Grant, states: “I have destroyed over two thousand farms filled 
with wheat and hay and farming implements, &c., &c. Lieutenant 
Meigs, my engineer officer, was murdered [by ‘snipers’] beyond 
Harrisburgh. For this atrocious act all the houses within an area 
of five miles were burnt.” 

From a military point of view, the key to the present problem 
in South Africa is the railway through the Orange Colony. For a 
distance of 300 miles, from Norval’s Pont to Vereeniging, it is every- 
where exposed to attack. The protection of it imposes a terrific 
strain upon our none-too-strong field army. It is a question 
whether the time has not come to inform the Boers that their 
guerrilla attacks have compelled us to clear the country for fifty 
miles on each side of the line. That, of course, would involve the 
stripping of an area of 30,000 square miles, and would bea gigantic 
task, but unquestionably it would render raids upon the line 
excessively dangerous operations for the enemy. Though we have 
heard much of expeditions to “sweep” the country, it is only too 
clear that in the past the “sweeping” has been accomplished in a 
careless and haphazard fashion. One proof is that, though column 
after column traverses the same area, there are always cattle to be 
brought in and crops to be gathered. Were the land systematically 
and steadily denuded, it might take weeks or months, but the work 
would be thorough and the military consequences of real importance 
and value. Perhaps the division of the Orange Colony into four 
separate military commands is a sign that such a policy is to be 
taken in hand. At present the Boers are in almost undisputed 
possession of all the Colony, except. the railway and the places on it. 
We have just abandoned Hoopstad, which we held since last June; 
Dewetsdorp has been for months a Boer centre of supplies ; 
Phillipolis, Fauresmith, Petrusberg, Luckhoff, and probably 
Helvetia, Smithfield, Wepener and Rouxville are governed by 
Boer Landdrosts. De Wet has been allowed to remain peacefully 
making preparations at Vrede for weeks. Heilbron passed into 
the enemy’s hands some time ago and remained in their hands for 
weeks. This clearly shows that our force in South Africa was 
still in April quite inadequate—notwithstanding couleur de rose 
official assurances. Obviously this country could not be now sus- 
ta‘ning some six to ten thousand enemies, if it had been cleared in 
Sheridan’s fashion. 
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We next come to the operations of our troops. How is it that 
we can never catch the Boers? Why is it that Colonel Gorringe 
perpetually chases Kritzinger “round and round the mulberry 
bush ” in the words of the old children’s song; that eight or nine 
columns fire into each other, instead of laying salt upon the heels 
of De Wet ; that Botha, De la Rey and Meyer can never be brought 
to battle? One answer is that our army is still much inferior in 
mobility, but that cannot be the whole truth, even though we learn 
that such acts of imbecility are committed as to send cavalry 
brigades into the field equipped with ox-waggons, which move more 
slowly than infantry, and though it seems that nothing will make 
our military authorities reduce the weight placed on the horses’ 
backs. On the other hand, in Zhe Times articles, describing the 
pursuit of De Wet, we catch glimpses of an army which will not 
attack, to such lengths has fear of responsibility been pushed ; of 
plans faulty from the outset, and spoiled in execution by the inter- 
ference of “senior officers,” who are not named. The general 
impression given in all these operations against De Wet is one of 
excessive centralization of command, which, knowing the faults of 
our peace-training, is only too likely to be manifested. To attempt 
to direct such operations from a distance is to repeat the error of 
the Austrian Aulic Council. Correspondents, no doubt, are often 
wise after the event, but their letters home constantly insist upon 
the mischievous results of this mistake. 

Another factor interfering with mobility is the immense amount 
of transport with which our troops take the field. A private in 
Thorneycroft’s Mounted Infantry writes home: “We are still 
encumbered with tons of unnecessary transport. The whole secret 
of our inability to grapple with and finish this affair lies in the fact 
that we cannot move as fast as a Boer commando of equal size. 
We have with us at the present moment—after sixteen months’ 
experience—fifteen conveyances of over 100 mules to carry the kit 
of thirty-two officers. Consequently we have had to leave behind 
dozens of transport animals in the ineffectual attempts to keep in 
touch with the Boers.” Those who have read Driver Erskine 
Childers’ experience with the C.L.V. will recall his carefully guarded 
strictures on this same head. The columns are loaded up with a 
preposterous quantity of baggage and luxuries for the officers, 
tables and chairs being actually carted about in some instances. 
Compare this with Grant’s equipment in 1863, as a General, com- 
manding a large army, in the Vicksburg campaign. “For five days,” 
in the words of Mr. Washburne, “he had neither a horse, nor an 
orderly or servant, a blanket or overcoat, or clean shirt. ‘ 
His entire baggage consists of a tooth-brush.” We do not say that 
things need be carried to this extreme, but it is interesting as 
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showing the example set by a great master of war—an example in 
which he was followed by Sherman and Sheridan. 

Three other points require to be dealt with briefly. The first 
is the question of promotion. It will seem to many who have 
watched this war closely that more scope should be given to 
the younger of our officers who have done well. Men such as 
Rimington, Thorneycroft, and the pick of our Australians, might 
be advanced more rapidly. In the American Civil War that was 
how the higher ranks on both sides were filled with the capable. 
From lieutenant to general was a progress achieved by dozens of 
meritorious soldiers—Miles, Barlow, and Gibbon, for example. We 
do not seem to reward keenness, energy, and success as they must 
be rewarded if the spirit of the officers is to be of the best. There 
is nothing approaching the American record to be seen’ in our 
Army. 

Secondly, there is the spirit of the men. Why should our 
soldiers be “fed up” and home-sick to a degree that was never 
observed before in British troops during a great war. Wellington’s 
Army went through the Peninsular campaign without manifesting 
any such pronounced lassitude, though its soldiers were away from 
home for years. Probably one cause is physical hardship— 
especially bad food. The soldier’s standard of comfort in peace — 
has risen, so that he feels an inadequate and monotonous diet 
more severely than before. It would be only wisdom and 
ultimate economy to feed him better. It is an act of positive 
wickedness, in a fuelless country, to deal out to the private a 
pound of raw flesh, as has so often been done. It is simple 
idiocy, too, to put up beef in 7 1b. tins, which are not only too heavy 
for the individual to carry when unopened, but which, when 
opened, must be eaten at once or thrown away. Wherever our 
columns march hundreds of pounds of meat are wasted—wasted 
after all the trouble and expense of bringing them up to the 
front! Why should not rations be put up in small and handy 
tins; moreover, why should not such tasty, compact, and nutritive 
articles as chocolate, concentrated soup, and cocoa essence be 
issued to the men regularly? The coffee allowance, though the 
climate is one which causes a craving for coffee, is utterly insuffi- 
cient. In a dozen other ways the food-scale and system of 
rations needs revision. I firmly believe in a well-fed fighting man 
—-a man who is not compelled to munch coarse, hard, insipid 
biscuit and bully beef because A and B at the War Office will not 
take the trouble to think things out. The well-fed man in war, 
remember, is the contented man. 

But not only the soldier’s food needs attention. There is his 
pay. There was a general impression and hope among the Regulars 
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in South Africa that Lord Roberts, on his return to England, would 
take steps to increase their pay or their field allowance. Nothing 
has been done; on the contrary, the discontent has been enormously 
increased by the grant of five shillings a day to the Yeomanry, the 
last batch of whom are merely untrained men stuck upon horse- 
back. Now in South Africa a shilling does not go as far as sixpence 
at home, and thus there is a good case for a generous field allowance. 
As a matter of simple justice that generous allowance ought to be 
granted. It would remove a cause of bitter complaint and con- 
tribute in no small degree to improve the spirit of the Army. In- 
justice rankles and always ends by producing precisely that spirit- 
lessness and apathy which we see in so many of our operations. 

Lastly, for two reasons,—the moral effect upon the soldier and 
upon the enemy,—all arrangements should be made for sending 
out regular drafts, and if possible, reliefs for some of the troops who 
have been longest in the field. It is quite possible that the war will 
last another year. We ought, then, without delay to raise a strong 
force upon which to draw, in case of need, to place it under officers 
with South African experience, and to train it in the mountains of 
Wales or Scotland, away from Aldershot with its futile traditions 
and barrack-square pedantry. 

To sum up our suggestions—what is required is the exercise of 
severe pressure upon the Boer population; the real clearing of the 
Orange Colony ; greater mobility in our columns to be secured by 
the abolition. of ox-waggons and by strict orders forbidding an 
excessive amount of officers’ luggage; better food and higher pay 
for the soldier ; quicker promotion for the pick of the officers; and 
above all a steady streain of reinforcements. The effect upon the 
moral of the army of the arrival of the 30,000 men who have just 
been sent out has already been remarkably good. By maintaining 
the flow of men we should maintain the keenness of the soldier. 
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THE condition of affairs in Austria is more worthy of serious atten- 
tion than perhaps any other political European question of the hour. 
Disintegrating forces seem gaining every day in strength. If, how- 
ever, the countries and nationalities now united under the sceptre 
ofthe House of Austria were to sever their connection with one 
another the result would be a war more destructive, and far-reaching 
in its effects, than almost any recorded in history. If there is any 
country that can prevent such a calamity, that country is England. 
Her peculiar position should enable her to interfere with effect as 
a moderating influence, and apart from the general claims of 
humanity upon a great and powerful nation she has strong interests 
in desiring that the Austrian problem should be pacifically solved, 
and the Austrian Empire not only maintained in substantial 
integrity but strengthened in influence and power. If, however, 
England is to act with wisdom and decision in the event of a 
sudden crisis in Austria, men of light and leading must seriously 
consider what ought to be the attitude of this country to Germany 
and the Pan-Germanic agitation on the one hand, and to the 
Russian Empire and the Pan-Slavistic movement on the other. 
They should, above all things, spare no pains and shrink from no 
trouble in endeavouring to form a sound and impartial judgment 
concerning the strength and trend of the economical, racial, social, 
and religious forces whose action and interaction make the situation 
in Austria full of peril to the peace of Europe. 

When we consider the difficulties which the Emperor Francis 
Joseph and his advisers have to meet, we should never forget that 
the Dominion of the House of Austria is a collection of Kingdoms, 
Duchies and Counties which have been brought together by 
various accidental circumstances. These countries have: no com- 
mon language. They have not many common interests. They 
have little common feeling, and that little threatens to become less, 
Moreover; the subjects of the Emperor Francis Joseph belong to 
four different races—the Slavonic, the Teutonic,the Ural-Altaic, and 
the Latin. There are also about a million of Jews scattered through 
the Dominion preserving in many districts the principal character- 
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istics of their race and using the Hebrew tongue. Other Powers 
have grown by conquests and annexations, and great peoples have 
been formed by the blending of several races. France is the result 
of the annexation of a number of lands which had nothing to do 
with old France, while some of them simply owed an external homage 
to the French Crown. But all these countries are thoroughly 
French. Normandy, Provence, Aquitaine, Franche-Comté, and 
various Counties, Duchies, and Cities which have been at different 
times annexed to France, are now entirely one in feeling. The 
English people has been formed by the fusion of different races. 
It is commonly assumed that the English nation is mainly 
Teutonic, but some of the highest authorities among anthro- 
pologists affirm with ever-increasing confidence that the Latin 
race has had a predominating influence in forming the English 
people. They contend that the Roman occupation of Britain 
has left deeper traces than the Roman occupation of some other 
parts of Europe. Much more so, for instance, than that of 
Gaul, where only a few thousand colonists were settled, princi- 
pally in the valley of the Rhone. The Roman government of 
this country lasted about five hundred years. From the time 
of Vespasian the Island was thoroughly subdued; the inhabi- 
tants and the conquerors remained on amicabie terms. London 
was a very considerable Roman Colony. Many other places, 
such as Bath, were not inconsiderable centres. Roman villas 
and residences were scattered up and down the country. The 
introduction of Christianity dates from the time of the Roman 
occupation, and just as St. Augustine, when he came here, found 
an ancient Christian Church, a remnant of Roman civilization, in 


‘ existence, so it may be assumed that he found the descendants 


of Romans who did not leave this country when the legions were 
withdrawn. However this may be, anthropologists who have 
most carefully studied the British Islands tell us that a large 
proportion of their inhabitants belong to the Southern dark long- 
headed race of the area in which Rome was situated. . The 
descendants of this race can be recognized over a great part of 
the country at the present moment. Mr. Havelock Ellis, in a 
most suggestive article in The Contemporary Review of April 
argues that the people of Great Britain is more a genuinely Latin 
race than the French, and he insists that when Professor Sergi, “ the 
most brilliant” of Italian anthropologists, contends that England is 
modern Rome, “ his contention is not without basis in fundamental 
affinities of race.” The contention of Mr. Havelock Ellis seems to 
be supported by Dr. Deniker, of the Paris Museum of Natural 
History, who has recently prepared a most useful map of the Cephalic 
index in Europe, and by other great anthropologists. But no 
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matter how composed, this nation has a distinct personality of its 
own. The Iberian, the Celt, the Saxon, the Dane, and the Norman 
are blended into the English people. In Austria lands and races 
are as distinct and separate as they were centuries ago. The 
Kingdom of Bohemia and the Duchy of Ragusa are under the 
Dominion of the House of Austria, but they are in no sense parts 
of Austria as Normandy and Aquitaine are parts of France. The 
races throughout the Dominion are still far apart, and Czech and 
German, at the present hour, are animated by feelings of as bitter 
hostility one to the other as they were in 1415, when John Huss, the 
national hero of Bohemia, was burnt in a field outside Constance, 
a spot to which pilgrims of his nation repair to this day to offer 
supplications to Heaven for their personal and national wants. 

The growth of the Dominion of the House of Austria has been 
very remarkable. More remarkable still is the circumstance that 
it has lasted so long. There are two other instances in European 
history of similar Powers. There was the Power of the House of 
Anjou in the twelfth century, and that of the House of Burgundy 
in the fifteenth. Like the Dominion of the House of Austria, 
these Powers were formed by diplomacy, marriages, and the 
fortunes of war. Both of them, however, lasted only a short time. 
They broke up and disappeared from history in a couple of genera- 
tions. What is quite exceptional in the Dominion of the House of 
Austria is that it has existed for centuries. It has been suggested 
as a reason for this long existence that the connection between 
the House of Hapsburg and the Holy Roman Empire gave 
exceptional consideration and dignity to that House. I venture 
to add that the Austrian Empire has been for a long period, and. 
is to-day as much as ever, the keystone of the European arch, and 
hence there has been, and is, great external pressure applied to- 
keep it in its place. 

The first Sovereign of the House of Austria who made a serious. 
effort to fuse its disconnected territories was the Emperor Joseph IL. 
He failed. After the Peace of Vienna, in 1815, Metternich made 
another attempt on somewhat similar lines. National rights were 
ignored. But it became impossible to govern Hungary without its 
ancient Constitution. The policy which the Court of Vienna had 
adopted towards Italy required soldiers to support it. In order to 
get these soldiers the Hungarians were appealed to. The Comitats 
or Governments of the Hungarian counties refused to pay the 
taxes or to raise the soldiers. Violence was then done to 
the liberties of the counties. Whereupon all the public officers 
resigned, magistrates refused to take any steps to prosecute 
for treason, there was general confusion, and at last it became 
evident that a national Parliament must be convened. It met at 
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Poszony (Pressburg) on September 11th, 1825, a most important 
date in Hungarian history. The Upper House was adorned by the 
presence of Szechenyi, who is known in history as the Great Mag- 
yar, while in the Lower House the national cause was advocated 
with fervid and boisterous eloquence by Paul Nagy, and in more 
measured and convincing accents by a young man from the 
Comitat of Zala, called Francis Deak. The Sovereign promised to 
remove all cause for cumplaint, and made a Declaration that he 
never intended to violate the Constitution. The abiding result of 
this Diet was the development of the Magyar language and litera- 
ture. Szechenyi spoke in Magyar when he addressed the House, 
and he gave a princely subscription to found a Hungarian Academy. 
From that time the national cause of Hungary became animated 
with new ideas. A few years later Louis Kossuth started a news- 
paper in Magyar. There was a great deal of sympathy in Hungary 
for the causes of Poland and of Italy, and it seemed at one time 
not improbable that a friendly feeling might grow up between the 
Slavs and Magyars. This, unfortunately, did not come to pass, and 
Hungary suffered for it in 1848. I trust she may not in the future 
have cause to regret the attitude which she assumes at this moment 
to the Czechs of Bohemia, who are struggling to obtain a position 
in the Empire analogous to that which the Hungarians have won 
for themselves and to which the Czechs are equally entitled. 

The great European movement, which began in 1830 with the 
overthrow of the Restoration in France, the Independence of 
Belgium, and the Ravolution in Poland, culminated in 1848. This 
movement shook Austria to her foundations. She was saved from 
destruction by the Emperor Nicholas. In the ten years which 
followed afier the capitulation of the Hungarian forces to the 
Russians at Vilagos in 1849 the destiny of Austria was definitely 
shaped. Another chance was given to the Government of Vienna 
to reorganize the Empire. To perform such a task, however, would 
have required a Lord Chatham or an Alexander Hamilton—the 
American statesman, of whom Talleyrand said that he was the 
greatest genius he ever met, not excepting Napoleon. It was 
entirely beyond the powers of a Windischgri'z or a Schwarzenberg. 
These man had no idea of government but repression. The revolt 
of the Hungarians in 1848 had taken place against the wishes of 
the Moderate and Conservative Parties among the Magyars. It 
encountered active opposition from the Slav subjects of the 
Emperor. Instead of trying to get together these loyal elements 
and then disarming and disorganizing the revolutionary forces, 
the Government of Vienna followed a dull policy of stern repres- 
sion, which had the effect of consolidating the national spirit of 
Hungary and of drawing all Parties together in opposition to the 
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Government at Vienna. When, after the Italian War of 1859, Con- 
stitutional Government of a kind was introduced throughout the 
dominions of the House of Austria, the Hungarians refused to 
accept any concessions. They demanded full recognition of their 
rights. Then came the war of 1866, the disaster of Kéniggriitz, 
and the triumph of the Hungarians. 

The Dominion of the House of Austria was then divided into 
two parts. They are called, for the sake of clearness, Cisleithania 
and Transleithania, and they are separated a little below Vienna 
by a small affluent of the Danube called the Leitha. Cisleithania 
consists of seventeen countries, each with a Diet of its own. All 
these countries are represented again in the Imperial Parliament in 
Vienna, which is composed of two Houses, the Lower one consisting 
of 425 members. In Transleithania, or Hungary, which includes 
Croatia, where there is also a local Diet, there is a central Parlia- 
ment, consisting of two Houses, which meets at Budapest. The 
House of Representatives in Hungary consists of 453 members, of 
which forty are delegates from Croatia and Slavonia. According 
to the Agreement of 1867 between Austria and Hungary each 
State is independent, possesses its legislative power, and its execu- 
tive department. There are certain questions, however, which 
are considered common to the two States: foreign affairs, military 
and naval matters, and finance. The power relating to common 
affairs is exercised by the Parliaments of both States; the control 
of the affairs in common belong to so-called Delegations. There 
are two Delegations. Each Delegation consists of sixty members, 
of whom twenty are chosen by each of the Upper Houses and 
forty from each of the Lower. ‘The Delegations deliberate 
independently of each other, and communicate with one another 
by writing. If after three interchanges of documents no agree- 
ment is arrived at, they meet together and, without debate, proceed 
to vote. There are three Ministries for the common affairs. 

As far as Hungary is concerned this arrangement has worked 
well. Although there are several races under the Hungarian 
Crown, the Magyars, in consequence of the strength which a great 
historical tradition always gives, have maintained themselves in 
power. They have arranged the electoral districts in such a manner 
as to secure their political predominance. They have used their 
educational system for the purpose of infusing into the minds of 
the children of other nationalities their Magyar traditions. A 
Hungarian statistician, Kérési, has stated that at Budapest 
sixty-two per cent. of Slovak children and thirty-six per cent. of 
German children leave school entirely Magyar in feeling. . The 
Opposition of the Jews is rapidly fading away. One serious 
difficulty, however, in the future, will be the opposition of 
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the Roumanians. These seem irreconcilable. There is another 
element of danger in Croatia. It must also be noted that con- 
siderable discontent exists among agricultural labourers and the 
lower class of peasants. This has found expression in Agrarian 
Socialism, a movement which, if merely met by force, or 
allowed to drift without guidance, may become very danger- 
ous indeed. It is, however, in Cisleithania that the peril 
to the very existence of the Dual Monarchy and to the peace of 
Europe lies. In Cisleithania an agglomeration of large and small 
countries, different as regards race, history and culture, has been 
created. The official designation of this group of countries is 
“The kingdoms and lands represented in the Parliament (in 
Vienna).” When the Dominion of the House of Austria was divided, 
the German Liberals favoured this arrangement. They aspired to 
govern the group of countries represented in Vienna. On the other 
hand, other races, and notably the Czechs of Bohemia, have 
never accepted the settlement. I feel quite convinced the Czechs 
will never do so, and they are becoming a nore powerful factor in 
Austrian politics with every year that passes. During the last 
half of the century which has just closed, the growth of their race 
and the spread of their language has been most remarkable. Pilsen,in 
the year 1850, was almost entirely German; at present it is Czech. 
In the year 1856 sixty per cent. of the population of Prague was 
German ; in the year 1890 only sixteen per cent. belonged to that 
nationality ; and the same story may be told of many other towns in 
Bohemia, Moravia, and Austrian Silesia. 

When the last century opened very few persons imagined that 
the Czech nation would ever come to life again. The battle of the 
White Mountain in 1620 was looked upon as the Cheronza ot 
Bohemia, and as marking the end of Bohemian nationality. The 
Bohemian language fell into complete disuse, and in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centnries the literature of Bohemia, such as 
it was, was Latin and German. The Bohemian national movement 
was, in its commencement, a distinctly literary one. The revival of 
the language was due to a few men who devoted their lives to 
this object. One of them was Professor Jungmann, who published 
a Bohemian and German Dictionary and a history of Bohemian 
literature ; Palacky, one of the greatest historians of the nineteenth 
century ; Kollar, who published a collection of Bohemian sonnets ; 
Counts Kolovrat and Sternberg, who founded the Society of the 
Bohemian Museum, and some few others. The efforts of these per- 
sons were not at first successful ; they were ridiculed and despised. 
After the Congress of Vienna, Bohemia formed part of the 
Germanic Confederation. In 1848, when a Parliament represent- 
ing all German countries was to meet at Frankfurt, Bohemia 
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was requested to send representatives. Under the guidance of 
Palacky the Slavs of Bohemia declined to take any part in the 
proceedings of a German Parliament. But a great Assembly was 
held in Prague by representatives of all Slav countries. This 
Congress met. in June, and comprised representatives of the 
Slav countries under Austrian rule, some representatives of 
the Slavs inhabiting the Turkish Empire, and a few Russian exiles. 
German writers have continually asserted that the Slavs of the 
various nationalities had to use the German language to make 
themselves intelligible one to the other, but this assertion is denied. 
In 1867 the Bohemian Deputies published a declaration, in which 
they asserted the sovereignty of the Kingdom of Bohemia. They 
declined to join the Cisleithanian agglomeration, and demanded 
that Moravia and Silesia, which formed part of the old Kingdom of 
Bohemia, should be reunited with it. A policy of repression, with 
the aid of the Germans, was introduced; but it failed, as it was 
bound to do. Then an attempt was made at Vienna to negotiate 
with the Czechs, and in 1871 Count Hohenwart undertook these 
negotiations. A Message was sent by the Sovereign to the Diet 
of Prague on the 14th of September of that year, in which his 
Majesty declared that: “In consideration of the Constitutional 
position of Bohemia, and remembering the power and glory which 
its Crown had given to his ancestors, and the constant fidelity of 
the population, he gladly recognized the rights of the Kingdom of 
Bohemia, and was willing to confirm this assurance by the 
Coronation oath.” The position of the Czechs had been made 
clear ina Declaration dated 22nd of August, 1868, which may 
be summed up as follows:—(1) Between Bohemia and the 
Sovereign there exists mutual rights and duties equally binding 
on both parties. (2) Austria is not an undivided kingdom; 
Bohemia is attached to the Empire by a purely personal tie. (3) 
No alteration can be made to this state of things except by a new 
contract between the Kingdom and the Dynasty. (4) No Assembly 
or Chamber of Deputies foreign to Bohemia can impose on the 
Kingdom the debts of the Empire or any other public burden. (5) 
The Hungarians have a right to speak to the Sovereign concerning 
their own interests, but not about those of Bohemia. (6) Cislei- 
thania is a division of the country which has no historical founda- 
tion, and Bohemia is not bound to send Deputies to a Cisleithanian 
Assembly. (7) The Constitutional question pending between the 
Sovereign and the Bohemian nation ought to be regulated by 
common agreement, and the representatives of the Bohemian 
nation should be chosen on the basis of a just electoral law. These 
are the rights still claimed by the Czech nation. The Bohemian 
Diet, when they received the Imperial Message of 1871, im- 
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mediately worked out a scheme to settle the Constitution of 
Bohemia and the relations of that country to the other portions 
of the Dominion of the House of Austria. They drew up what 
were called “Fundamental Articles.” Bohemia, like Hungary, 
was to be represented by Delegates chosen by the Diet of 
Prague ; these Delegates were to vote on all the business com- 
mon to the Empire. Bohemia was to have full powers of self- 
government. Certain common affairs—war, foreign policy, and 
trade—were reserved for a central authority. A Senate, nomi- 
nated by the Emperor, was to adjust all differences which might 
arise between the various Kingdoms and States. All the Slavs in 
the Empire longed for the success of this policy. The Germans 
and the Magyars combined to defeat it. They succeeded. What 
price they will have to pay for their action in this respect the future 
will reveal. 

In considering this Bohemian question, we must not allow our- 
selves to be deluded into believing that there is a desire on the part 
of the Czechs to renounce their allegiance to the House of Austria. 
This is quite untrue. It is, however, certain that if the Austrian 
Empire were to break up, and if the Czechs were driven to make a 
choice between Russia and Germany, they would certainly prefer 
the former country to the latter. 

The seventeen countries which comprise Cisleithania are Lower 
Austria, Upper Austria, Salzburg, Styria, Carinthia, Carniola, 
Trieste and district, Gérz and Gradiska, Istria, Tyrol, Vorlarlberg, 
Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia, Galicia, Bukovina, and Dalmatia. As 
I have said before, each of these countries has a Diet of its 
own. These Diets vary considerably in size; for instance, 
that of Bohemia has 242 members, Galicia 154, Moravia 100, 
whereas Girz and Gradiska has only 22, and Vorlarlberg, the 
country which lies between Innsbriick and the Lake of Constance, 
has only 21 members. The fundamental law of the Empire of the 
21st September, 1867, on the rights of citizens in the kingdoms 
and countries represented in the Parliament of Vienna, confirms all 
the main rights of citizens before the law, the inviolability of 
domicile, the rights of association and freedom of conscience, and 
contains a clause, the famous Clause 19, which runs as follows :— 

‘* All the races of the Empire are on a footing of equality, and each one of the 
nations severally has a right that the inviolability of its nationality and language 
should be secured. The equality of all languages used in the Empire for the 
purposes of administration, of schools, and public life, is recognized by the State. 
In those countries which are occupied by different races,all public educational 
establishments ought to beso arranged that every citizen may be able to make 


use of all the means necessary to instruction without being obliged to learn 
second language.” 


This law has never been carried out loyally. It was only after 
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years of struggle that the Czechs were alle to obtain the Slav 
University in Prague, a university which, in at least one of its 
faculties, is inferior to none in existence. They are now struggling 
to obtain another at Brunn in Moravia. The Slovenes have had 
their Primary Schools placed in the hands of German and Italian 
masters. That such a policy should have been pursued is the more 
surprising because it has had the effect of strengthening the very 
forces in Austria which are most dangerous to the Empire. 

The Parliament in Vienna is composed, at the present moment, 
of no less than nineteen different groups. The fifty-three members 
of the young Czech group are well organized, and contain many 
members of considerable ability. Of these, one of the most 
remarkable is Dr. Kramarsh. The Germans are much divided. 
There is, for instance, among them a German Progressive Party, 
which numbers thirty-two members, and another German group 
of forty-eight members called the People’s Party. The difference 
between these groups mainly consists in the refusual of the first 
to join in the Anti-Semitic movement, which would be both against 
its liberal ideas and its economic views. Another German group is 
that of the Constitutional landowners. They have thirty seats, 
and they represent the most Conservativ3 element of the old 
German Liberal Party. They are entitled to the greatest respect 
and consideration. They are honourable and loyal Austrians, 
and some of them, Dr. Baernreither for instance, are able m2n. 
They have never carried their opposition to a settlement with 
Bohemia to the extent of other German Parties. Space does not. 
allow me to go all through these groups in the Vienna Parliament. 
in detail, but there are two which call for some remark. German 
Parties generally are Anti-Semitic, but there is one which lays. 
special claims to the title of Anti-Semite. It is the Christian 
Social Party, and numbers, at present, twenty-five members. The 
growth of this Party was originally rapid, but in the elections of last 
year it lost two seats. It commands, however, the sympathies 
of a large number of excellent people, in all classes, and it has in 
Dr. Lueger an extremely adroit leader. No public man in Austria 
has so much influence with the population of Vienna. This 
Party is supported by all those who dislike the influence of the 
Jew in Austrian affairs. But its main strength comes from small 
tradesmen or handicraftsmen who feel the pressure of competition 
from large shops, which, for the most part are managed by, or 
belong to, Jews. 

The members of this Party desire that apprenticeship should be 
made compulsory, that restricted trade guilds should be intro- 
duced, and that Government should interfere in Stock Exchange 
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speculations. The Christian Social Party is opposed to any change 
that would be to the disadvantage of the Germans, but it is loyal 
to Austria and opposed to the Pan-Germanic¢ programme. 

This Pan-Germanic policy is sustained by a group of men, whose 
crude ideas and incoherent oratory would provoke a smile if, un- 
fortunately, they did not represent only tco well the prejudices 
and passions of the German middle class. This Party came 
out of the last election largely increased in strength. The 
group which, a year ago, was only five in number, has now 
grown to twenty-one, and its strength in the Chamber is hardly an 
adequate expression of the position of the Party in the country. 
At present it is composed almost exclusively of members from the 
German districts in Bohemia, but in all the German towns 
throughout the Empire, except Vienna, it is exceedingly strong. 
Those who belong to it are all partisans of the movement in 
favour of the secession of Austrian Catholics from the Church 
of Rome, and it would be more numerous than it is were it not 
that in many constituencies, for instance in Salzburg, the town 
voters are swamped by the peasantry of the neighbourhood, who 
are under the influence of the clergy. This Party now openly 
desires the break-up of the Austrian Empire, the annexation 
of all the German portions of Austria by Germany, and the exten- 
sion of the German Empire to the Adriatic. It is a band ot 
wreckers, and the only Party in Austria which is dangerous to the 
existence of the Empire. It must be admitted that the commercial 
policy of the Government of Vienna is largely responsible for its 
progress. The pressure upon the German manufacturer, particu- 
larly in Bohemia, who cannot hold his own even in the Hungarian 
market, makes him naturally discontented with his lot. The 
Government at Berlin does nothing to encourage this movement. 
German statesmen would be insane if they were to do so at the 
present moment. It is, however, the inevitable result of the state of 
mind which has been forined in German-speaking peoples since 1870. 
The teachers in German schools everywhere are devoted apostles 
of the Pan-Germanic idea, and the result of their teaching will be- 
come more and more important with every year that passes over. 

Under these circumstances there is great danger of a crisis 
occurring, if the Bohemian question be not settled, which would 
force, contrary to their desire, both the Russian and German 
Governments into conflict. Should this state of things come 
about, what should be the attitude of England? I must adhere 
to what I have said before in the pages of this Review concerning 
the hostility of Germany to England. It is now not disputed by 
anyone that hatred of England has become in Germany a fixed 
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idea, One of the leading German papers not very long ago pointed 
out, as I have often don2, how this idea has been fostered by 
persons in high places in Germany for many years. It has now 
seized so firm a hold of the German mind that it cannot easily be 
displaced. The German Foreign Office must reckon with it. If any- 
one should doubt this, let him read the debates in the Reichstag on 
the Navy Bill, or compare the acidulated utterances of Count Biilow 
whenever he had to speak last year on Anglo-German relations, 
with the tone, e.g., adopted towards this country by the Marquess 
Visconti-Venosta in the Parliament at Rome. However much we 
may deplore it, we must accept German hostility to England as an 
abiding factor in international relations. The Pan-Germanic school 
everywhere, in Austria, in Switzerland, and in Germany, ardently 
desire the downfall of England because they imagine that England 
stands in the way of German expansion beyond the seas. 

In view of the animosity of Germany to England, we must 
reconsider our attitude to Russia. It is gradually but steadily 
coming more and more home to men of influence and leading and, 
what is more important, to the intelligent youth of England, that 
it is high time we should abandon the policy which since the 
Crimean War we have pursued as regards Russia. They are 
beginning to see that our interests are not invariably antagonistic 
to those of the great Slav Power. The calling of Russia seems to 
be to guide and protect various Slav States. In what way do her 
aspirations, real or supposed, in this respect concern us? Our 
home is on the ocean ; we cannot too firmly grasp that important 
truth. The growing power of Russia must be essentially a land 
power, covering large portions of Asia and Europe. Ours is an 
Empire placed in various parts of the world and united by the sea. 
The advantage to Russia of the friendship of England would be, 
of course, that she would be able to develop the resources of her 
vast Empire with great rapidity. The more enlightened of her 
statesmen desire the introduction into their country of English 
enterprise and capital. With material progress Russia would 
become a more and more self-contained power, she need never 
maintain a large and expensive Navy. She, therefore, will not 
have the temptation to join in any attempt to overthrow our 
position on the ocean, on which the existence of the British Empire 
really depends. 

The Bohemian historian, Palacky, said that if the Austrian Empire 
did not exist it would be necessary to create it. I venture to think 
that, as it exists, every effort should be made to preserve it. Nothing 
from an international point of view would be more effective in this 
direction than an alliance between England and Russia, If England 
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and Russia thoroughly understood each other it would be easy to 
reconcile Russian and Austrian interests in south-eastern Europe, 
and it would be impossible for any effective external pressure to be 
brought to bear for the disruption of the Dominion of the House 
of Hapsburg. At the same time it is my settled conviction that 
a great organic change must take place in Austria. The idea of 
Count Beust in 1867, an ideashared by Count Julius Andrassy and 
Deik, that the Magyars should govern Transleithania, and the 
Germans Cisleithania must be abandoned. No doubt, in 1867,the 
Germans might by reasonable concessions have secured for them- 
selves a very strong, if not a commanding, position in the greater 
part of the kingdoms and countries comprising Cisleithania. But 
concessions which would have been adequate then would be quite 
useless now. The solution seems to me to lie in the direction of 
Federation. There are, of course, very considerable difficulties in 
working out a federal scheme in Austria. They are, however, not 
greater than, possibly not as great, as those overcome by the 
balanced mind of James Madison, and the creative genius ot 
Alexander Hamilton in the most critical hours of American history 
when the Constitution of the United States was being formed at 
Philadelphia in the summer of 1787. The seventeen provincial 
Austrian Diets vary enormously in size. Some of them contain a 
large nuinber of members, others such as those of Gérz and Vor- 
larlberg, do not contain a couple of dozen. I have seen it suggested 
that Austria should be broken up into divisions, formed with due 
regird to historical, ethnological and geographical considerations. 
For instance, the Kingdom of Bohemia, including Moravia and 
Silesia, might be one division; and then German Austria, includ- 
ing the Italian Tyrol, Trieste, and the south Slav provinces, might 
be another; Galicia and the Bukovina another. A Federation of 
this kind would be complicated of course, but it would be more 
workable than the present system, and if it were accompanied by a 
well-considered and fairly uniform scheme of local government on 
the English model, and supplemented by a central council of a 
more or less representative kind at Vienna to advise the Crown 
and to decide such questions as might arise between the different 
countries, the Dominion of the House of Austria might play a 
great and in some questions even a leading part in the century now 
opening. 

Any scheme that would give more stability to the Austrian 
Empire should be received in England with the greatest satisfac- 
tion. There is an undefinable charm about Austria which all 
Englishmen feel. It is an empire of great resources and natural 
wealth, and inhabited by a number of interesting nations. Joined 
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together, these nations, with their peculiar gifts and their character- 
istic histories, are capable of rendering great services to mankind. 
But if Austria is to be saved from deadly peril Austrian statesmen 
must elevate their vision. They cannot hope to render abiding 
service to their country unless they are emancipated from the 
ideas of the German middle class. The great aristocracy of Austria 
ought to be able to produce the men required to overcome the 
difficulties and dangers of the hour. Mere administrative skill will 
not save the situation. Wide sympathies, breadth of view, know- 
ledge of history and of the great world, are everywhere necessary for 
those who have to deal with affairs of State. They are exceptionally 
needed in an Austrian statesman. He should Le able not alone to 
understand the wants but to sympathize with the feelings and 
even prejudices of every race and nation owing allegiance to the 
House of Austria. He should be free from provincial prejudice 
and sectarian pedantry, and never forget the words of the Emperor 
Francis II.: “Justitia erga omnes nationes est fundamentum 
Austric.” 

ROWLAND BLENNERHASSETT. 


A REPLY TO SOME CRITICISM. 


THE March number of The National Review contained an article, 
by Lieut.-Colonel F. N. Maude, entitled, “ M. Bloch as a Prophet.” It 
is a very interesting article, written with much spirit, and evidently 
coming from no ordinary writer. It represents with admirable 
lucidity the opinions of a very large number of Conservative mili- 
tary men, Colonel Maude belongs to an old school of warriors, 
which has done good service, and for which I have every respect, 
viz., those who would restore to their ancient value the physical 
qualities and the courage which are shown in enduring heavy 
losses, as opposed to those who, like General Maurice, declare 
that “war has become more and more of a science, . .. . 
throwing courage and physical qualities into the second place.” 
But the defect of Colonel Maude’s criticism is that he not only 
relies upon traditions which, as I shall attempt to show, are 
outworn and obsolete, but he despises the lesson of history itself 
which shows that the art of war is constantly in a state of 
progression, and that the adoption of each new improvement 
in its mechanism has given rise to a host of doubts and diffi- 
culties in regard to the practice of war. It is now two hun- 
dred years since Marshal Saxe lamented that “the art of war 
is shrouded in shadows, in which it is impossible to advance a 
single step in surety. Its only bases are traditions and routine, 
enfants de Vinconscience.” Yet, after two hundred years of pro- 
gression towards complexity, Colonel Maude can see nothing 
doubtful at all. The traditions of the past, he says in effect, are 
good enough for the future; it is the neglect of those traditions 
which has led to the disasters of the South African War. 

Before I attempt to deal with this opinion, an opinion so little 
in accord with the teaching of recent events, I must remark upon 
the ‘strange selection which Colonel Maude has made in taking 
me for his object of attack. He regards me as a “ prophet,” a 
position to which I have never aspired; and instead of examining 
whether my predictions have or have not been fulfilled, attacks what 
he regards as my views, on historical grounds. Now, if I had made 
certain definite statements as to what would happen in South 
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Africa, and if these statements had been disproved by events, 
while his own predictions and those of the military school he repre- 
sents had been shown to be justified, Colonel Maude would have 
had excellent reasons for attacking me. But what do we see? 
For two years past the military men of Colonel Maude’s school, 
their adherents in the Press, and their employers in the Govern- 
ment, have themselves been playing the part of prophets, and 
every prediction they made has been falsified. One and all 
scoffed at the idea that a large superiority of numbers would 
be required to overcome the resistance of the Boers; and when 
their regular resistance was overcome, hardly a voice was raised 
to warn the Government that they must still expect a year or 
more of guerrilla warfare. The military men, in short, were con- 
vinced that the theories held on the Continent as to the new 
methods necessary, in face of improved armaments, were base- 
less. Now that they have been shown to be well-founded in 
South Africa they still neglect the lesson, and declare that these 
theories do not apply elsewhere. Under these circumstances Colonel 
Maude, in face of a whole library of predictions from men of all 
classes and ranks, which have been shown to be utterly unfounded 
selects me for attack. Why did he not select as a typical 
false prophet some of the military men upon whose advice the 
British Government relied, in sending out a fifth of the necessary 
number of troops? And why did he, as an expert in prophecy, 
not warn the Government of their delusions in one of his 
numerous articles? If he foresaw that 300,000 men would be 
needed to conquer South Africa, why did he not say so? If he did 
not foresee it, on what basis of consistency does he attack me as a 
false prophet ? 

The answer to that question is to be found in his own article. He 
begins by denouncing me as an “ amateur,” and as he has a priori 
assumed that an amateur must be wrong and a professional soldier 
right, he is quite at ease in condemning my opinions without 
asking whether those of his own caste have miscarried. Because the 
opinions expressed in my book were approved by a section of the 
English Press, “the professional soldier,’ he says, “can only feel 
that it is time to write Delenda est in his diary, make his wil), 
and prepare to meet the coming disasters.” This citation supplies 


the keynote to his whole article. The “amateur” is an ignorant 
meddler :— 


“The English Constitution allows a nation to be represented by a Cabinet in 
which no single member possesses any practical knowledge of military affairs at 
all, and which permits the nation itself to remain in such complete ignorance of 
even the elementary principles which guide the employment of troops in warfare, 
that the childish conclusions of a most extensively misinformed amateur like M. 
Bloch can obtain even a limited circle of adherents.” 
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A Constitution, I might add, which allows its military employés to 
neglect so much the changes in their own art that they mistake by 
500 per cent. the forces necessary to carry on a war. But it is 
enough for Colonel Maude to know that a civilian may err. His 
argument is, therefore, that military men cannot. He therefore 
demands a military representative in the Cabinet, to whose opinions 
the other members would defer. It is quite immaterial whether 
that member be Lord Wolseley, who thought 70,600 men would 
conquer the Boers, or the late General Symons, who believed that 
he could hold the Natal passes with 4,000 men. 

The truth is that military men in England did not show them- 
selves one whit more competent to estimate the military problems 
of the Boer War than civilians. They relied, like civilians, on 
tradition, and laughed at the idea that any such changes had taken 
place in the art of war as were predicted by theorists, who declared, 
among other things, that offensive warfare was much more difficult 
than formerly. The cause of this military blindness is in no way 
obscure. Military training is itself antagonistic to original thought. 
It is no wonder, therefore, that nowadays when rifles and artillery 
are a hundred times more powerful than before, when armies are 
five to ten times larger, and when railways have changed the whole 
art of war, that we find the system of instruction differing very little 
from that employed in the days of Napoleon, or for the matter of 
that, in the days of Gustavus Adolphus. Yet even among military 
men themselves, the more enlightened feel as many doubts as 
Marshal Saxe. ‘That the methods to be adopted in future wars are 
a matter of grave doubt, has been declared by writers as eminent 
as Von Rohne, Janson, Miiller, Pellet-Narbonne and Skugarewsky. 
It isexpressed excellently in the words of General Luzeux: “Let 
the instructors first agree among themselves.” Nor can soldiers 
nowadays claim that experience has given them.a right to dictate 
to civilians. Nine out of ten “ experienced ” soldiers have at most 
shot or hunted savages, and the majority have seen no fighting 
at all. 

But Colonel Maude is evidently himself not quite clear as to 
whether a civilian is competent to express an opinion. He repeats 
again and again that I am an amateur, otherwise I should not 
venture to express the principal thesis which he attacks, 7.e., the 
necessity for avoiding loss by taking cover, &c. Yet elsewhere in 
his article he coolly admits that: “ Reviewers, until the book fell 
into their hands, had been entirely unaware that a deadly feud on 
this very question of avoidance of loss had been raging in the 
military world for the last quarter of a century.” In other words, 
“military men are themselves divided on the subject, but M. 
Bloch, who agrees with one school, could never have done so if he 
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had not been an amateur.” Surely this isa reductio ad absurdum 
of Colonel Maude’s methods of argument. 

But what is the value, prima facie, of military opinion as opposed 
to civilian? Let the lesson of the Transvaal War answer. Here 
we have ample upportunities for contrasting the soldier and the 
civilian, buth as opposed to one another, and as fighting on the 
same side. The defence made by the Boers against overwhelming 
numbers ought alone to be sufficient to show that the elements of 
the military art can be acquired by “ amateurs,” who have never 
had the advantage of being drilled and manceuvred. It will, 
of course, be objected that the local conditions were such as 
to deprive us of the right to draw a lesson from this. But 
the British Army in South Africa itself gives us an excellent 
opportunity for. judging between the regular officer and sol- 
dier, and the untrained civilian whose natural intelligence has 
not been stunted by instruction on traditional lines. The best of 
both types was admirably represented in the South African Field 
Force. On the one hand was a well-organized army of Regular 
troops, trained in rigorous discipline, and experienced in fighting 
on traditional lines. On the other was a heterogeneous collection 
of Colonials and civilian Yeomanry, not one in a hundred ot 
whom had ever fired a shot in war before. Yet the almost 
unanimous opinion of competent authorities was that the civilians 
were infinitely more useful. So unquestionable is this, that we find 
the Colonial civilians refusing to serve under experienced British 
officers ; and the general opinion in England approving of their 
determination. At the present time, the British Government, 
instead of raising fresh regiments trained on the old lines, is 
reinforcing its Army with civilians who have neither training nor 
drill, and whose only qualification is a certain skill with the rifle. 
If these facts do not refute Colonel Maude’s boast of professional 
superiority it is difficult to say what would. But if the civilian 
makes as good a soldier as the Regular, surely the civilian critic 
may claim a competency to express an opinion, at least on such 
subjects as are admittedly matters of dispute even among military 
men themselves, 

As I have pointed out, this assumption of the exclusive com- 
petency of his own caste to decide all military questions is the 
basis of Colonel Maude’s article. But what is the first use to 
which he applies his superior judgment? It is to ridicule the 
views expressed in my book, and, according to himself, adopted 
by a large proportion of the English Press. Briefly, what he says 
is as follows:—The first British troops sent to South Africa did 
excellently. They attacked on the old system, in close formation, 
and regardless of loss. But a need arose for reinforcements; why, 
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Colonel Maude naturally omits to say. The earlier troops had 
suffered considerable losses, and the “ignorant Press” succeeded 
in consequence in giving the reinforcements a “ fit of nerves,” and 
infecting them with the fatal idea that they would have to take 
cover, and avoid loss as much as possible. As a consequence, 
Colonel Maude finds that the methods of attack adopted by Lord 
Roberts and Lord Kitchener, as contrasted with those of Generals 
Buller and Methuen, were devoid of courage and determination, 
the old characteristics of the British soldier. In his own words, 
“they thought only of saving their own skins.” It is quite 
immaterial to Colonel Maude what were the several conse- 
quences of these modes of attack. His argument is: “It is quite 
true that the earlier troops failed to beat the Boers, but then they 
suffered heavy losses and proved themselves heroes. The reinforce- 
ments, under the pernicious influence of M. Bloch and his school, 
took cover and abandoned the system of frontal attack. Therefore, 
they drove the Boers from every battlefield. But they did not attack 
according to the regulations and immemorial traditions of war- 
fare ; therefore they deserve the condemnation of every professional 
soldier.” This, again, is a veductio ad absurdum of Colonel 
Maude’s thesis. 

Of course, Colonel Maude will not admit that the early 
operations of the British Army in South Africa were a failure. 
Yet it is a fact that only one of the battles fought in the first part 
of the war, that of Elands-laagte, can be called a decisive victory. 
And it was won with a superiority of four or five to one, a fact which 
is quite in accord with ny “ prophecies,” for I did not declare that 
frontal attacks were impossible, but only that they would require 
an enormous superiority, and were, therefore, impracticable from 
my point of view, which was that of a Continental war, in which 
it was not possible to postulate any such superiority. The other 
battles which Colonel Maude quotes as proof of the superiority of 
the old methods of attack—Dundee, Belmont, and Enslin—were 
in no sense of the word decisive; and a hundred such victories, 
had they been gained, would only have reduced the British Army, 
without in any appreciable measure affecting the resisting power of 
the Boers. Indeed, if I may be permitted to put forward the posi- 
tive side of my case instead of merely replying to Colonel Maude, 
these battles were entirely in accord with what I declared when I 
said that frontal attacks, with a large superiority, might be success- 
ful, but that they were not likely to yield any compensating results, 
as, owing to the conditions of the modern battlefield, the vanquished 
might withdraw their men and guns to equally strong positions in 
the rear, and having lost comparatively few men, might oppose a still 
stronger defence to the next attack. 
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But all this, which Colonel Maude condemns as the hallucina- 
tions of an amateur, was, in reality, in no way “ prophecy ” at all, 
but merely a compilation from the writings of professional soldiers, 
who were just as jealous of their caste as my critic is himself. If 
there is any difference between my book and those of the military 
men whom Colonel Maude reveres, it is that while relying upon 
them for material I attempted to constitute a philosophy of war 
and to construct a picture of modern warfare from materials 
already well known. Colonel Maude cannot attack my conclusions 
without attacking the material on which they are based. But 
from this he refrains, for he is under the impression that military 
men cannot err. The farthest he will go is to admit that even in 
military circles opposing theories are held as to the nature of 
modern war. But both sides, being military, according to him are 
right, though an “amateur” who agrees with one party must 
necessarily be wrong. 

So far, Colonel Maude’s methods of argument. But it is neces- 
sary to recapitulate here what he says as to the deadly effects 
of the Verlust Seuche upon the British Army. The epidemic, he 
tells us, found a hot-bed in England in the consternation created 
by the heavy losses in the earlier battles of the war :— 


‘* At this moment the baneful inflpence of M. Bloch and his tactical fallacies 
began to make itself felt. . . . M. Bloch tells us that the fire of modern 
weapons must be deadly beyond precedent. Therefore our losses are unprece- 
dented, Such was the logical process by which they arrived at their convictions, 
and for weeks the papers were deluged with letters and leaders, all endeavouring 
to solve the weary problem of how to make omelettes without breakingeggs. .. . 
Reviewers, impressed by the sonorous names of some of the authors cited, labelled 
the work as ‘ epoch-making’; and one even went so far as to recommend officers 
to read over some chapters of it to their men before going into action.” 


Therefore, Colonel Maude concludes that what he regards as the 
defective fighting qualities of the British troops in the later battles 
was “not the fault of either men or generals, but is entirely trace- 
able to the vicious teachings of that misguided school whose 
fallacies find their highest expression in the works of M. Bloch.” 

So he proves the terrible effect of these tactical fallacies by 
telling us that on one occasion a British brigade of 3,000 bayonets 
was held up by 300 Boers, regardless again of the tact that the earlier 
troops, who, he admits, were not infected with my “ fallacies,” had 
on several occasions surrendered in large numbers to the Boers. 
After this he proceeds :— 


‘In order that the 300 Boers who held up the British brigade in the instance 
above alluded to could deliver the same number of bullets as, let us say, the 
French lines at Mars le Tour, their Mausers would have to be fired at least 166 
times a minute. . . . Therefore, either the Mauser can fire 166 roundsa minute 
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or M. Bloch and his followers are no arithmeticians. . . . TodoM. Bloch 
justice, he has never claimed that his deductions in their entirety were applicable 
to South African conditions, but were originally intended to apply to modern 
European armies only.” 


This last sentence contains a quite characteristic inconsistency. 
For Colonel Maude has himself repeatedly explained the compara- 
tive ineffectiveness of the Boer fire by the fact that the Boers were 
entirely undisciplined. In a recent article he compared the rifle 
fire of the ill-disciplined French in 1870 with the Boer fire to-day, 
to the disadvantage of the latter, explaining the difference by 
saying, “The French had discipline of a sort, while the Boers had 
none.” If my statement of the deadliness of modern rifle fire was 
applied only to the case of a disciplined army, and if Colonel Maude 
believes that in the nature of things the fire of undisciplined troops 
cannot be effective, in what way can the Boer War be regarded as 
a test of my predictions in this respect ? 

Colonel Maude enters into calculations to compare the fire 
of the Mauser rifle with the old Brown Bess of Napoleonic 
times :— 


‘* Imagine,” he says, ‘‘the whole atmosphere to be frozen solid—every bullet 
suspended in mid-air in the position it occupied at the moment of congealation, 
and then study the distribution of the bullets. . . . With the Mauser we 
have 3,000 bullets distributed through 72,500,000,000 cubic feet. With the Brown 
Bess we have 416 bullets distributed through 50,000,000 cubic feet ; or, roughly, 
to bring the chances of being hit in passing through the space swept by the 
long range weapons to the same level as in the space swept by the shorter 
range weapons, we should have to increase the rate of fire in the former to 100 
rounds @ minute, a rate which has certainly never been arrived at.” 


Surely this is childish sophistry, and absurd on the face, and 
would only lead to one conclusion, 7.¢., that as the modern magazine 
ritle cannot fire 100 rounds a minute it is really less efficient than 
the old Brown Bess. As to the real relative value of the old and 
modern weapons, we have plenty of evidence, such as that of 
Moret de Monjou, who says, as the result of a series of experi- 
ments, recently made in Belgium, that the power of the modern 
rifle is ten times greater, its rapidity of fire twenty-four times 
greater, and its accuracy twenty times greater. 

But my critic cannot prove what is in essence an argument 
against the superiority of the modern rifle by reference to the losses 
in South Africa. It is not only from the perfection of armaments 
that losses depend. Given the same weapons, the losses of two 
equal armies operating under like conditions would depend upon 
the nature of the resistance and the persistency of the attack. 
That with determination on both sides the losses will be greater 
than tefore seems to admit of no doubt. But to determine the 
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question absolutely we must first witness such a battle. Let us, 
for this purpose, take a reconstructed Magersfontein, with the 
defenders approximately equal to the attackers. What would 
be the result of a determined and repeated frontal attack on 
such a position in accord with Colonel Maude’s prescription. The 
British attack would, as it actually did, fail in the first instance, 
only the losses of the attackers would be much heavier than 
was the case. Suppose, then, that in accord with Colonel Maude’s 
hammer and tongs tactics the attack had been repeated again 
and again until it had succeeded, or was shown to be hopeless, 
that is to say, exactly in the manner of the past warfare which 
Colonel Maude wishes to see revived. Will he under such circum- 
stances maintain that the losses would not have been “ appalling 
and unprecedented ” ? 

In regard to this question of taking cover, it is very pertinent to 
ask whether Colonel Maude despises cover altogether, and regards 
the employment of field entrenchments as pernicious. In one part 
of his article he says that he would regard any such deduction from 
his argument as absurd. But if this is really so, and if he admits 
that entrenchments have been necessary in the past, on what 
principle does he deny that, modern weapons being more deadly, 
their more general use is necessary at the present day? Colonel 
Maude would certainly admit that a position intended for defence 
should be entrenched, and that the defenders would not thereby 
be given a “fit of nerves.” Why then should the attackers be 
demoralized by taking cover, which is only their form of temporary 
entrenchment? Surely the underlying principle, the avoidance of 
loss, is the same in both cases. But if not, if the defenders are to 
be protected from all loss, and the attackers are to regard their 
heavy casualty list with pride, what would be the result of a battle 
in the future? It would be precisely that which we witnessed owing 
to the adoption of Colonel Maude’s tactics, at Magersfontein and 
Colenso. Therefore it does not follow that because “you cannot 
make omelettes without breaking eggs” the mere breaking of eggs 
is sufficient to make an omelette. At Pieter’s Hill there were 
enough eggs broken even for Colonel Maude, but the omelette was 
never finished. It is quite true that Napoleon and Wellington 
were willing to stand the cartainty of heavy losses, but they stood 
them only when, as at Wagram and Austerlitz and Waterloo, there 
was a reasonable probability of a compensating victory. 

As, however, Colonel Maude is convinced that no one but a 
“ misinformed amateur” could doubt the easiness of frontal attack, 
it is worth while reminding him of the opinion of a distinguished 
British officer as expressed at a debate on this very point. In the 
Proceedings of the Royal United Service Institution for June, 
26* 
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1900, may be found the fullowing interesting judgment of General 
Maurice :— 


‘Coming to the question which Mr. Arnold-Forster raised, why such small 
bodies are able to keep us in check, I can only say that it is the direct deduction 
which was made thirty years ago from the 1870 campaign as to what must happen 
when fighting with these improved weapons. Wellington at Waterloo had 
69,000 mex on two miles of ground. During the 1870 campaign somewhere about 
5,000 men were quite ample to hold any mile of ground. Obviously, if that pro- 
portion is carried on as the weapons improve in rate, range, and severity of fire, a 
very much smaller body of men will be able, with our modern weapons, to resist 
a frontal attwek. It was the deduction we all made on previous experience, that 
that would be the case—that a frontal attvck against men armed with the weapons 
of to-day is, as Bloch has worked out in his book in a most exhaustive manner, 
one of the most difficult of attempts.” 


Of course this question of losses is the cause of all the doubt 
which exists as to the nature of modern war, not only as to its 
military but also as to its economic features. The conclusion which 
I have myself urged is that losses actually will be enormous if 
operations are pushed with any of the vigour of the past, whereas 
if operations are prolonged to conform to modern weapons and 
human endurance, war may last so long that economic exhaustion 
or social disturbance must terminate them before decisive successes 
can be gained. Take the case of an invasion of France by Germany. 
The invaders will first, without any numerical superiority, have to 
capture not improvised entrenchments thrown up in a single night, 
as in South Africa, but chains of fortresses constructed in advance 
by the best soldiers of the day. We know that the improvised 
entrenchments of Paardeberg resisted the infantry attack of a force 
four or five times more numerous. But Colonel Maude is of opinion 
that, without any advantage in numbers, a little courage and tactical 
skill will suffice to break through the fortified frontiers of France, 
and that the attackers will have lost so few men in comparison 
with the defenders that they can continue the offensive indefinitely. 
The military men of France and Germany have no such confident 
opinions. Janson declares that the preliminary work of approaching 
an entrenched position for the purposes of attack will require two 
days, and that, if the defence be not timid and inactive, it is 
impossible to hope for success. And so far from military men 
being in agreement with Colonel Maude in his contempt for cover, 
we find men like General Miiller saying that, in order to avoid 
complete destruction it will be necessary for men to “attack in 
loose formation, crawling on the earth, and burying themselves in 
it like moles,” precisely the method adopted by the Boers in their 
successful attack on Nooitgedacht, and employed more or less by 
the British in the later stages of the war, which although they 
were successful, Colonel Maude deplores, 
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But how would Colonel Maude himself attack? In precisely 
the way he would have attacked if he had commanded at Waterloc. 
He would first concentrate heavy masses of artillery on the enemy’s 
weak point, and damage his moral: ‘Then he would begin his 
infantry attack, which he is convinced needs only courage and 
resolution to make it succeed. He proceeds to make the astonish- 
ing statement that, owing to the large size of armies on the 
Continent, it will be easier to concentrate superior masses. of 
artillery than was the case in South Africa. Now, we know very 
well that the number of guns in France and Germany has increased 
two-fold, and that the power of those guns has been increased, 
perhaps, thirty or forty times. But what chance has any Con- 
tinental commander of concentrating a larger proportional: 
superiority of guns than General Buller had at Colenso, or Lord 
Roberts at Paardeberg? And what was the effect of the British 
superiority in guns, unquestioned in these cases both as regards 
quality and number? It was, we know very well, entirely con- 
temptible when directed against entrenchments. At Modder 
River the British bombarded the Boer trenches with no less than 
3,000 shells, yet the moral of the Boers was entirely unshaken,,. 
and it required a flank attack to drive them from their position. 
The Boers made practically no use of their artillery in that battle. 
At Magersfontein the result was the same. At Paardeberg, Lord 
Roberts had from fifty to one hundred field and position guns, and 
he bombarded for ten days a naturally weak, but well entrenched, 
position, with the result of 179 casualties. The Boers in this case 
had six light guns, which, I believe, were not employed at all. Yet. 
Colonel Maude would rely upon his artillery to make his infantry 
attack a holiday task, though the one indisputable lesson of the 
war is that the best artillery will neither frighten nor injure 
resolute men in well-built entrenchments. In short, we have the 
lesson of Plevna emphasized and repeated. It is worth while 
quoting the words of General Kuropatkine as to the effect of the 
Russian artillery preparation twenty years ago:— 


‘* All nourished the hope that the artillery had inflicted enough loss and caused 
enough damage to the defences to make the attack a success. No such thing: 
the Russian infantry on reaching the trenches found them in excellent state of 
defence . . . and the men returned to their positions almost with the same 
speed as they had set out with. 


Yet Colonel Maude believes that if only sufficient artillery be 
employed to prepare the way, infantry attack is nowadays likely 
to succeed in the face of far stronger weapons, and far more perfect 
fortifications. It is very easy to catch a bird if you can put salt on 
its tail. In this sense, and in this sense only, is it true that 
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infantry attack is an easy task if sufficient artillery can be con- 
centrated to destroy the moral of the defenders. 

But here, again, as Colonel Maude regards civilian argument with 
such contempt, itis worth while showing that military men also can 
be found who disagree with him. Thus we find Fritz Hoenig ex- 
pecting a return to the times of sieges. General Langlois expects 
that attacks will last about five days. Captain Nigotte says fifteen 
days, and General Von Janson two. It is hard to find a single 
writer who regards infantry attack in the face of modern rifles with 
the confidence of Colonel Maude. Nearly all agree that to mass men 
in order to strike a blow in the Napoleonic sense is impracticable 
nowadays. The needle-gun was sufficient to make it impossible 
for the Austrians in 1866. But even if victory should ensue, 
is there any reason to expect that it will be decisive in the 
Napoleonic sense—the only sense in which the word can be 
employel? Will it yield important results in captured men 
and guns, or will the defeated side always have the opportuni- 
ties which the Boers employed so well for withdrawing their 
forces in safety with slight losses? There is every reason to be- 
lieve that the latter will be the case. Even the ill-trained French 
mobiles of 1870-1 were seldom disposed of in a single attack. 
Driven from one position they invariably took up another. The 
undisciplined Boers, who were precisely a force among which we 
should expect rapid demoralization after defeat, did the same. The 
whole course of the South African War seems to show that, owing 
to the great distance between the combatants, defeat can seldom be 
converted into rout, and that it is possible for a weak rear-guard to 
hold back pursuing cavalry for a long time after the main body of 
the vanquished has disappeared. In short, every indication leads 
to the conclusion that the vision of a single decisive battle, by 
which, as in the days of Napoleon, a whole nation can be brought 
to its knees, is an illusion quite incompatible with the actual state 
of military science. Nor is there any prospect of finality in the 
tendency of things to move in this direction. Inventiveness in the 
military domain was never more active than to-day. General Wille 
declares that in comparison with the future we are little more 
advanced than in the first days of the invention of gunpowder. 
For the purpose of experiment German and Austrian battalions 
have already been armed with automatic Mauser rifles, the soldiers 
armed with which will have nothing more to do than aim and press 
aspring. Hebler estimates that this rifle, which is apparently on 
the eve of adoption, is eight times more effective than the present 
weapon, and that its trajectory will be so level as to sweep the 
battlefield for a distance of 1,018 metres. An Italian manufacturer 
is now engaged in sending out to the different armies for experi- 
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ment a rifle which is claimed to be still more perfect. In artillery 
the same process is observable in the adoption of the pneu- 
matic gun in America, and in the improvement of quick-firing 
guns of all types. It was improvements such as these which 
caused those changes in the nature of warfare which I pre- 
dicted in my book, that is to say, the increased difficulty of 
reconnaissance, the tremendous defensive value of the magazine 
rifle, and the complete protection from artillery fire afforded by 
entrenchments. As to my other “ prophecies” the most important, 
as I have already pointed out, was, firstly, that a modern invader 
would require an enormous numerical superiority which would not 
be possessed in any probable European war; and, secondly, that the 
modern magazine rifle, owing to its precision and long range, was 
a weapon which afforded the best opportunities for the carrying on 
of guerrilla warfare. I am quite content to leave to impartial critics 
the question whether or not these predictions have been justified. 
This latter question of guerrilla warfare is of such great value for 
testing the comparative value of predictions, that I must ask for a 
little further space to refer to it here. In March, 1900, after the 
Kimberley besieging force had surrendered to Lord Roberts, and 
the British had entered Bloemfontein in triumph, it was the 
generally expressed conclusion in England that the end of the war 
was in sight. The most pessimistic did not venture to predict that 
it would be prolonged after the occupation of Pretoria, an under- 
taking which everyone justly agreed would present no great diffi- 
culties. Colonel Maude, as a critic of prophets, had an excellent 
opportunity for criticizing these optimistic predictions. But he 
made no use of it whatever, though, as events have shown, a little 
opportune cold water thrown upon their hopes would have been of 
the greatest service to his countrymen. Yet Colonel Maude per- 
sists in his belief that he is justified in criticizing me. But what is 
my own record in this matter? In this very month of uninterrupted 
British success I published in English a pamphlet declaring that 
the expectations of the British military profession and the Press 
were entirely unfounded, and that an unlimited time might elapse 
between the occupation of Pretoria and the conquest of the Boer 
States. In that pamphlet (Lord Roberts’ Campaign and its Con- 
sequences), after examining the conditions of South Africa, and the 
history of past wars, I predicted that the most difficult part of the 
task of the British Army would only begin after the occupation of 
Pretoria. I pointed out that the Boers possessed all the qualities 
needed to make them the most terrible guerrilla fighters in the 
history of warfare ; that they would in particular devote themselves 
to the cutting of the railways, the capture of convoys, the cutting off 
of small British detachments; that the Army would, in consequence, 
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suffer enormously from disease, privation, and staleness, and that 
large reinforcements would be required to keep it in a state of 
effectiveness. Finally, I pointed out that the Boers, while their 
numbers would diminish slowly, would become every day more 
efficient and daring, while the British Army would gradually decrease 
in efficiency. I declared, therefore, that there could be no hope 
whatever of the immediate conquest of the Boer Republics, and 
that the only hope was in wearing them down, a process which 
might require years. All this I published more than twelve 
months ago, at a moment when the British military profession per- 
sisted in declaring that the war was rapidly drawing to a close. 
Can Colonel Maude declare that these predictions have not been 
justified ? If not, surely it would be wiser for him to turn his pen 
against those members of his own profession whose every predic- 
tion has been falsified. 

The fact is that the ancient ideas of which Colonel Maude is the 
representative, and which I have felt it my duty to expose, are 
nothing better than conventional militarist alarmism, the ultimate 
object of which is to drag England into the whirlpool of financial 
extravagance by means of the creation of a “ professional Army,” 
based on compulsory service, and required not only for defensive i 
but for aggressive warfare and schemes of conquest. In convoking 
the Hague Conference the Czar in a few words indicated the means 
of putting an end to this absurd and meaningless rivalry. The 
discussion at that Conference was sufficient to show that if, by 
means of a serious enquiry, it were established that modern armies 
would be unable to erdure the destructive forces employed in 
battle if they retained the tactics employed in the past, and that 
to avoid such losses it would be necessary to prolong hostilities to 
the verge of social and financial bankruptcy, not only England but 
all the other European States would cure themselves of the present 
folie des nombres, as Count Caprivi expressed it. In this respect 
England is in a particularly favoured position. She is the only 
Power which does not possess a military caste strong enough to 
destroy any Government which attempted to let daylight into all 
the obscure questions involved with war. It is for this reason that 
I venture to express the hope that a serious and scientific enquiry 
into the whole question will be undertaken in England. Such an 
enquiry would repay with usurious profit all the sacrifices made 
on the struggle in South Africa. If the Government does not 
undertake the task I can only hope that it will be carried through 
by some of the other competent men, of whom there are so many 
in England. 


JEAN DE BLocu. 
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In the month of December, 1751, when Henry Fielding issued his 
last novel of Amelia,—that Amelia which Johnson, despite his 
dislike to the author, read through without stopping,—he was 
close upon forty-five, and had not long to live. For three years 
he had been in the Commission of the Peace for Middlesex and 
Westminster, earning, “ by composing, instead of inflaming, the 
quarrels of porters and beggars,” and “by refusing to take a 
shilling from a man who most undoubtedly would not have had 
another left,” rather more than £300 per annum of “ the dirtiest 
money upon earth,” and even of this a considerable portion went 
to Mr. Brogden, his clerk. He also received—he tells us in the 
Journal of a Voyage to Lishon—“ a yearly pension out of the public 
service-money,” the amount of which is not stated; and he was 
in addition, as appears from his will, possessed of twenty shares 
in that multifarious enterprise, puffed obliquely in Book V. ot 
Amelia, the Universal Register Office, which was Estate Office, 
Lost Property Office, Servants’ Registry, Curiosity Shop, and 
several other things beside. He lived at Bow Street, in a house 
belonging to his patron, John, Duke of Bedford, which house, 
during its subsequent tenure by his brother and successor, John 
Fielding, was destroyed by the Gordon rioters; and he had a 
cottage or country-box on the high road between Acton and 
Ealing, to which he occasionally retired; and where, in all pro- 
bability, his children lived with his mother-in-law, Mrs. Daniel. 
It was at this date, and in these circumstances, that he projected 
the fourth of his newspapers, The Covent-Garden Journal, con- 
cerning which the following notice is inserted at the end of the 
second volume of Amelia, coming immediately after an adver- 
tisement of the Universal Register Office :—“ All Persons, who 
intend to take in THE CoVENT-GARDEN JOURNAL, which will be 
certainly published on Saturday the 4th of January next, Price 3d. 
are desired to send their Names, and Places of Abode, to the 
above Office, opposite Cecil-Street in the Strand. And the said 
Paper will then be delivered at their Houses.” 
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In pursuance of this announcement, the first number of The 

Covent-Garden Journal duly appeared on Saturday, the 4th January, 

1752. It was said to be “by Sir Alexander Drawcansir, Knt. f 

Censor of Great Britain,” and was “ to be continued every Tuesday 

and Saturday.” It was “ Printed, and Sold by Mrs. Dodd, at the | 

Peacock, Temple-Bar;” and at the Universal Register Office, 

“where Advertisements and Letters to the Author are taken in.” 

For the form, it was Cowper's “folio of four pages,” beginning 

with an Essay on the Spectator pattern, followed by Covent 

Garden news, “ occasional pieces of humour,” “ Medern History” 

from the newspapers “cum notis variorum,” Foreign Affairs, and 

miscellaneous advertisements, in which last the Universal 

Register Office and its doings naturally play a conspicuous part. 

In his initial paper, Fielding expressly disclaims Politics, as the 

term is understood by his contemporaries, i.e., Faction ; personal 

Slander and Scurrility ; and Dulness, unless—like his predecessor 

Steele—he is unable to avoid it. His motive for issuing the paper 

is not explicitly disclosed ; but it may be fairly suggested that the : 

advancement of the Register Office, in which he and his brother 

were concerned, and the placing on record from time to time of 

the more important cases that came before him at Bow Street in 

his magisterial capacity—were not foreign to his project. That 

the latter was intended to be a prominent feature, is plain from 

his second number, where, in promising to make the paper “a 

much better Journal of Occurrences than hath been ever yet 

printed,” he says :—‘I have already secured the Play-houses, and 

other Places of Resort in this Parish of Covent Garden, as I have | 

Mr. Justice Fielding’s Clerk, who hath promised me the most 

material Examinations before his Master.” \] 
When Cowper described the eighteenth century newspaper as k 

a “folio of four pages” he added f 


‘happy work ! 
Which not e’en crilics criticise.” 


To The Covent-Garden Journal this is singularly inapplicable, 
since it not only provoked, but was calculated to provoke, con- 
temporary comment. The pioneer of its “ Occasional Pieces of 
Humour” was “A Journal of the Present Paper War between the 
Forces under Sir Alexander Drawcansir, and the Army of Grub- 
Street.” In his “ Introduction” to this, Sir Alexander contended 
that the Press was in the possession of an army of scribblers ; 
and that the Government of the State of Criticism was usurped 
by incompetent persons, whose ranks had moreover been swelled 
by irregulars less competent still in the shape of “ Beaux, Rakes, 
Templars, Cits, Lawyers, Mechanics, School-boys, and fine 
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Ladies,”’—from which it must be concluded that the Republic of 
Letters, even now, has made no exceptional progress. To all 
this “Swarm of Vandals,” the new Censor declared war. His 
idea was not a strikingly novel one, either in its inception or its 
execution ; and it is only necessary to quote two passages from 
this source, because of the events that followed them. In his 
second number for January 7th, describing the operations of his 
troops, Fielding proceeds—“ A little before our March, however, 
we sent a large Body of Forces, under the Command of General 
A. Millar [his publisher], to take Possession of the most eminent 
Printing-Houses. The greater Part of these were garrisoned by 
Detachments from the Regiment of Grub-Street, who all retired 
at the Approach of our Forces. A small Body, indeed, under the 
Command of one Peeragrin Puckle, made a slight Show of 
Resistance; but his Hopes were soon found to be in Vain 
[Vane] ; and, at the first Report of the Approach of a younger 
Brother of General Thomas Jones, his whole Body immediately 
disappeared, and totally overthrew some of their own Friends, 
who were marching to their Assistance, under the Command of 
one Rodorick Random. This Rodorick, in a former Skirmish 
with the People called Critics, had owed some slight Success 
more to the Weakness of the Critics, than to any Merit of his 
own.” 

The not very formidable satire of this passage was evidently 
levelled at Smollett, whose Peregrine Pickle had been published 
at the beginning of 1751, with a success to which its incorpora- 
tion into its pages of the scandalous Memoirs of Francis Anne, 
Viscountess Vane,—memoirs which Horace Walpole declared 
worthy to be bound up with those of his own sister-in-law and 
Moll Flanders,—had, as Fielding’s jeu de mots implies, largely 
contributed. Sir Alexander further relates that his troops, after 
being rapturously received by the Critical garrisons at 'Tom’s in 
Cornhill and Dick’s at Temple Bar, blockheaded up the Bedford 
Coffee House in Covent Garden, the denizens of which were 
divided in their welcome, part of them being overawed by a 
nondescript Monster with Ass’s ears, evidently intended for the 
Lion’s Head Letter Box on the Venetian pattern (now at Woburn 
Abbey), which, having honourably served at Button’s for Steele’s 
Guardian, was then doing fatigue duty at the Bedford for the 
“Inspector ” of the very versatile Dr., or Sir John Hill. As far as 
it is possible to comprehend this somewhat obscure quarrel, 
Fielding, at an earlier and accidental meeting, had jocosely, but 
injudiciously, proposed to Hill, whom he knew too little, that they 
should make believe to attack one another for the public diver- 
sion,—a thing which, if it had not been much done before, has 
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certainly been done since. But Hill, a pompous, unscrupulous 
man, “gave him away” forthwith. The “Inspector” essays 
were published in The London Daily Advertiser, and in No. 268, 
two days later, he retorted in a strain of outraged dignity. He 
told the private story from his own highly virtuous point ot 
view, declared that the proposed mock-fight would have been a 
disingenuous trifling with a trusting public, patronised Fielding 
as a paragraphist, and pronounced him as an essayist to be 
“unmeaning, inelegant, confused and contradictory.” He was 
even base enough to take advantage of Sir Alexander’s failing 
health. ‘Iam sorry” (he said) “to insult the departed Spirit ot 
a living Author; but I tremble when I view this Instance of the 
transitory Nature of what we are apt to esteem most our own. I 
drop a Tear to the short Period of human Genius, when I see, 
after so few Years, the Author of Joseph Andrews doating in The 
Covent-Garden Journal. I have an unaffected Pain in being made 
the Instrument of informing him of this: I could have wished 
him to-enjoy for Life that Opinion he entertains of himself; and 
never to have heard the Determination of the World.” Elsewhere 
he commented ironically on the “ particular Orthography ” of the 
word * Blockade,” and altogether scored in a fashion which must 
have been most galling to Fielding, and is to-day almost incon- 
ceivable to those who keep in mind the relative importance 
which posterity has assigned to the performances of “the Author 
of Amelia” (as Hill styled him) and the performances of the 
Author of the Adventures of Lady Frail.* Fielding was, no 
doubt, intensely disgusted, and the next instalment of the 
Journal of the War, after giving briefly his own version of the 
affair, wound up by observing, with more bitterness than usual, 
that ‘his Lowness [Hill] was not only among the meanest of those 
who ever drew a Pen, but was absolutely the vilest Fellow that 
ever wore a Head.” tf 

Humiliating, however, as was the procedure of Hill, it was 
nothing to the action of Smollett a few days subsequently. Seeing 
that, months before, in the first edition of Peregrine Pickle, Smollett 
had ridiculed Fielding’s friend, Lyttelton, as “ Gosling Scrag,”—- 


* This, which came out in 1751, was another variation upon the story of Lady 
Vane. 

+ To prove that Fielding’s character of Mr. Inspector was deserved, it is only 
necessary to read the account of Hill’s dealings with Christopher Smart (Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, 1752, pp. 387, 599). A few months after the above attack on 
Fielding, he was publicly caned at Ranelagh by Mr, Mounteford Brown, an Irish 
gentleman whom he had libelled. But he must have been clever, since by im- 
pudence, cheap science and scandal, he occasionally contrived to clear £1,500 a 


year at the pen, in days when Fielding and Goldsmith and Johnson remained ‘ 


poor, 
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seeing also that he had unprovokedly sneered at Fielding himself 
for “ marrying his own cook-wench” (his second wife, it will be 
remembered, had been the first Mrs. Fielding’s maid), and for 
settling down “in his old age, as a trading Westminster justice ” 
(in which capacity he certainly never deserved the qualifying 
adjective), it might be thought that the already-quoted allusions 
to Smollett in The Covent-Garden Journal were neither very 
virulent nor very vindictive. But such as they were, they 
stung Smollett to madness. On the 20th of January, he rushed 
into the fray with a sixpenny pamphlet, modelled after Pope’s 
attack on Dernis, and purporting to be A Faithful Narrative of the 
Base and inhuman Arts That were lately practised upon the Brain of 
Habbakkuk Ililding, Justice, Dealer, and Chapman, Who now lies at 
his House in Covent Garden, in a deplorable State of Lunacy, a 
dreadful Monument of false Friendship and Delusion. By Draweansir 
Alevander, Fencing-Master and Philomath. Little beyond the title- 
page of this unsavoury performance deserves quotation, for it is 
indescribably coarse and hopelessly rancorous; and indeed is only 
to be explained by its writer’s conviction that Fielding’s ridicule 
must be stopped at all hazards, even if it were needful to have 
recourse to that nauseous, and now obsolete, mode of warfare 
described by Commodore Trunnion as “heaving in stink-pots.”* 
It is also manifest from some of its utterances that Smollett, 
rightly or wrongly, regarded Fielding’s enterprise as inspired by 
Lyttelton (cf. the “ false Friendship” of the title); and that he 
was also conceited or foolish enough to believe that Fielding’s 
Partridge and Miss Matthews were borrowed from his own Strap 
and Miss Williams. To the Smollett pamphlet, as well as to 
some similar and simultaneous attacks upon himself and Amelia 
in a periodical by Bonnel Thornton entitled Have at You All; or, 
The Drury Lane Journal, Fielding made no discernible answer. 
Already in his fifth issue (January 18th), he had referred gener- 
ally to “the unfair Methods made use of by the Enemy;” as 
well as to the impracticability of replying effectually with a 
broadsword to blunderbusses loaded with ragged bullets and 
discharged “from lurking Holes and Places of Security.” With 
the preceding number the Journal of the War had been terminated 
by the conclusion of a peace, and a Court of Censorial Enquiry 
was announced in its place. 

From all this, it must be concluded that, as Richardson said, Sir 
Alexander had been “ overmatched by people whom he had de- 
spised,” and that, when he entered light-heartedly upon the cam- 


* <<Vor the benefit of the curious,” Mr. W. E. Henley has reprinted the 
Faithful Narrative, with a prefatory note, in Vol. XII. of his complete edition of 
Smollett. 
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paign against Dulness under the motto Nulla venenato est Litera mista 
Joco, he had not anticipated the kind of treatment he received, 
or had forgotten that the popular reply to raillery is abuse. 
Richardson’s words, indeed, are that he had been “ overmatched 
in his own way.” But this is not the case. His way was possibly 
the coarse way of his period; but it was not the mean and 
cowardly way of his assailants. It is, however, characteristic of 
his sensitive nature that the first work he brought before the new 
tribunal was his own Amelia. He had obviously been greatly 
annoyed by the malicious capital extracted by the critics out of 
his unlucky neglect to specify that Mrs. Booth had been cured of 
the accident recorded in the novel (Bk. II., ch. i.). The accident 
was one which had happened to his first wife, whose charms had 
apparently been unimpaired by it; but he had forgotten to 
state in express terms that the Miss Harris of the story was in 
similar case ; and had thus given opportunjty to the adversary to 
mock at his heroine as “a Beauty without a Nose.” “ Amelia, even 
to her noselessness, is again his first wife ”—wrote Richardson to 
Mrs. Donnellan; and Johnson also speaks of that “vile broken 
nose, never cured.” In the third number of The Covent-Garden 
Journal (and immediately preceding an announcement of the 
thirteenth elopement from her Lord of Lady Frail), Fielding conse- 
quently issued a paragraph upon the subject :—“It is currently 
reported that a famous Surgeon, who absolutely cured one Mrs, 
Amelia Booth, of a violent Hurt in her Nose, insomuch, that she 
had scarce a Scar left on it, intends to bring Actions against 
several ill-meaning and slanderous People, who have reported 
that the said Lady had no Nose, merely because the Author of 
her History, in a Hurry, forgot to inform his Readers of that 
Particular .” Besides this, he made several additions to 
the book itself which left no doubt upon the subject. But he was 
also mortified and depressed by the reception which Amelia had 
received from some of those critical irregulars whose activity he 
had deprecated in his third number, especially the Beaux and fine 
Ladies, who, if we may believe Mrs. Elizabeth Carter, were unanim- 
ous in pronouncing the story “to be very sad stuff.” Accordingly, 
in Number 7, Amelia is brought to the Bar, as indicted upon the 
Statute of Dulness; and Mr. Counsellor Town enumerates her 
Errors. The book is affirmed to be “very sad Stuff” (thus cor- 
roborating Mrs. Carter), and the heroine is described as “a low 
Character,” a “ Milksop” and “a Fool.” She is reproached with 
lack of spirit and too frequent fainting; with “servile offices,” 
such as dressing her children and -cooking; with being too for- 
giving to her husband; and lastly with the results of the mishap 
already sufficiently referred to. Dr. Harrison and Colonel Bath 
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fare no better ; and finally Mr. Town undertakes to prove that the 
Book “contains no Wit, Humour, Knowledge of human Nature, 
or of the World; indeed, that the Fable, moral Characters, 

Manners, Sentiments, and Diction, are all alike bad and con- 

temptible.” After some hearsay evidence has been tendered, and 

a “ Great Number of Beaus, Rakes, fine Ladies, and several formal 

Persons with bushy Wigs, and Canes at their Noses,” are preparing 

to supplement it, a grave Man stands up, and begging to be 

heard, delivers what must be regarded as Fielding’s final apology 

for his last novel. 

“If you, Mr. Censor, are yourself a Parent, you will view me 
with Compassion when I declare I am the Father of this poor Girl 
the Prisoner at the Bar; nay, when I go farther, and avow, that 
of all my Offspring she is my favourite Child. I can truly say 
that I bestowed a more than ordinary Pains in her Education ; in 
which I will venture to affirm, I followed the Rules of all those 
who are acknowledged to have writ best on the Subject; and if 
her Conduct be fairly examined, she will be found to deviate 
very little from the strictest Observation of all those Rules; 
neither Homer nor Virgil pursued them with greater Care than 
myself, and the candid and learned Reader will see that the latter 
was the noble model, which I made use of on this Occasion. 

“JT do not think my Child is entirely free from Faults. I know 
nothing human that is so; but surely she does not deserve the 
Rancour with which she hath been treated by the Public. How- 
ever, it is not my Intention, at present, to make any Defence; but 
shall submit to a Compromise, which hath been always allowed in 
this Court in all Prosecutions for Dulness. I do, therefore, 
solemnly declare to you, Mr. Censor, that I will trouble the World 
no more with any Children of mine by the same Muse.” 

This was recorded by the Censor to the satisfaction of the 
majority. ‘Amelia was delivered to her Parent, and a Scene of 
great Tenderness passed between them, which gave much Satis- 
faction to many present.” But there were some, we are told, 
who regretted this finish to the cause, and held that the lady 
ought to have been honourably acquitted. Richardson was not 
one of these, and wrote jubilantly to Mrs. Donnellan: ‘ Mr. 
Fielding has overwritten himself, or rather under-written ; and in 
his own journal [which R. persists in calling the Common Garden 

Journal] seems ashamed of his last piece; and has promised that 
the same Muse shall write no more for him. The piece, in short, 
is as dead as if it had been published forty years ago, as to sale.” 
Then comes the remarkable—* You guess that I have not read 
Amelia. Indeed, I have read but the first volume.” It was not 
Amelia, however, of whom Fielding was ashamed; it was the 
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public. Faults of haste and taste he might have committed ; but 
at least he had presented them with what Thackeray has called 
“the most delightful portrait of a woman that surely ever was 
painted,” and they had preferred the Adventures of Lady Frail. 
The “Court of Censorial Enquiry” continued to sit after this; 
but, as the paper progressed, only at rare intervals. One of its 
next duties was to cite the new actor Mossop for daring to 
act Macbeth while Garrick was alive,—a case which was decided, 
and rightly decided, in favour of Mossop. Another topic dealt 
with by the Court was the advertisement in the guise of a 
criminal of a whole-length print of the notorious Miss Mary or 
Molly Blandy (shortly afterwards executed at Oxford), before she 
had been tried, a course which the Court declared to be “ base 
and infamous” as tending to “ prepessess the Minds of Men,” and 
“take away that Indifference with which Jurymen ought to come 
to the Trial of a Prisoner ”—a view which it is difficult to gain- 
say. One of the first books to be examined is the philological 
Hermes of James Harris, a second issue of which had appeared in 
1751. But Harris, like the first Mrs. Fielding, was “ of Salisbury,” 
and was probably known to “Mr. Censor,” who certainly uses 
him more gently than Johnson, who found bad grammar in his 
Dedication and coxcombry in himself as an author.* A second 
work, Gibbs’s translation of Bishop Osorio’s History of the Portu- 
guese, probably owed the notice it received to its dedication to 
Lyttelton. But Fielding seems to have refrained from any 
record of another book inscribed to himself, and frequently adver- 
tised in the Journal, namely, the third edition of Francis Coventry’s 
Pompey the Little, concerning which the quidnuncs asserted that 
its Lady Tempest had her prototype in Ethelreda Harrison, 
Viscountess Townshend, who was also suspected by some to have 
sat for the Lady Bellaston of Tom Jones. The new issue ot 
Sarah Fielding’s David Simple, another frequent appearance, was 
less in need of the Censor’s notice, since the volumes already 
included prefaces, avowed and unavowed, from his pen. To his 
friend Hogarth’s Analysis of Beauty, which was announced in 
March as a forthcoming Tract in Quarto, he might perhaps have 
been expected to give a hearty welcome; but by the time that 
much-edited masterpiece was published in December, The Covent- 
Garden Journal itself was no more. The only literary work 
belonging strictly to 1752 which it reviewed, was The Female 
* To quote but one statement from Johnson is seldom safe. Tyers says that the 
posthumous volumes of Mr, Harris of Salisbury had attractions that engaged the 
- great man to the end. It was Hermes, by the way, which Joseph Cradock’s 


friend took for a novel ; and when he returned it, mildly deprecated “ these imita- 
tions of Tristram Shandy.” 
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Quixote; or, The Adventures of Arabella, by Mrs. Charlotte Lenox, 
whom Fielding, in his later Voyaye to Lisbon, describes vaguely 
as “shamefully distress’d.” To posterity, however, she must always 
seem rather fortunate than otherwise ; since a lady whose abilities, 
or personal charms, were able to procure for her the countenance 
and assistance of nearly all the foremost literary men of her time, 
cannot justly be counted evil-starred. Johnson wrote her Pre- 
faces; Goldsmith, her Epilogues; Garrick helped her to plays 
(and produced them at Drury Lane); Richardson read her his 
private letters; and lastly Fielding, in The Covent-Garden Journal 
for March the 24th, after implying that, in some particulars, she 
had outdone Cervantes himself, declared her Arabella to be “a most 
extraordinary and most excellent Performance.” “It is indeed,” 
he went on, “a Work of true Humour, and cannot fail of giving 
a rational, as well as very pleasing, Amusement to a sensible 
Reader, who will at once be instructed and very highly diverted.” 
Sir Alexander was never slow at “ backing of his friends.” Only 
a week or two before, he had added to a notification in the 
Journal of Mrs. Clive’s benefit, the following—* Mrs. Clive in her 
Walk on the Stage is the greatest Actress the World ever saw; 
and if as many really understood true Humour as pretend to 
understand it, she would have nothing to wish, but that the 
House was six Times as large as itis.” It is pleasant to think 
that he could still write thus of the accomplished comedienne, of 
whom, eighteen years before, he had said in the epistle prefixed 
to The Intriguing Chambermaid, that her part in real life was that 
of “the best Wife, the best Daughter, the best Sister, and the 
best Friend.” 

The laurels of Fielding were not won as a periodical writer ; 
and it is idle to seek in The Covent-Garden Journal of his decline 
for qualities which were absent from The Champion and The True 
Patriot. Hill’s verdict on his work as an essayist is, of course, 
simply impertinent; but one of his best critics has also admitted 
of these particular papers that “few are marked by talent and 
not one by genius.” Itis possible, indeed, that they are not all from 
lis pen, as they frequently bear different initials; and it may well 
be that some of them should have been signed Lyttelton or 
Murphy. Many, however, may be certainly attributed to Field- 
ing, ég., the one containing the “ Modern Glossary,” which defines 
the word “Great” to signify Bigness, when applied to a Thing, 
and often Littleness, or Meanness, when applied to.a Man,—a dis- 
tinction which has the very ring of Jonathan Wild; and the two 
papers devoted to ridiculing the proceedings of the Robin Hood 
Society in Essex Street, to which institution he subsequently 
referred in the Voyage to Lisbon. This freethinking club was 
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nevertheless a nursery of rhetoric, in which even Burke is 
supposed to have exercised his powers; and its president, a very 
dignified baker, whom Derrick said ought to have been Master of 
the Rolls, was undoubtedly a born orator to boot. One:.of the 
subsequent papers tells the story of Jucundo from Ariosto’s 
Orlando in the prose fashion afterwards employed by Leigh Hunt 
in The Indicator; and there are lucubrations upon People of 
Fashion, Humour, Contempt, Profanity and so forth, besides a very 
sensible and pleasant Dialogue at Tunbridge Wells, “after the 
Manner of Plato,” between a Fine Lady anda Philosopher, which, 
however, bears the initial “J.” But Fielding is clearly responsible 
for the succeeding number, a skit upon the perverse ingenuities 
of Shakespearean emendation. 

To the student, nevertheless, The Covent-Garden Journal must 
always be principally interesting for its references, direct and 
indirect, to its responsible author, now a broken, over-burdened 
man, nearing the close of his career. Some of these references, 
hitherto only reported imperfectly from The Gentleman’s Magazine 
and elsewhere, have already been dealt with at the outset of this 
paper. A few others may find a place here. Foremost comes the 
constantly recurring notification, which shows how little he 
regarded his office from the point of view of his own Justice 
Thrasher :— . 

“All Persons who shall for the Future suffer by Robbers, 
Burglars, &c. are desired immediately to bring, or send, the best 
Description they can of such Robbers, &c. with the Time and 
Place, and Circumstances of the Fact, to Henry Fielding, Esq., at 
his House in Bow-Street.” 

_ Another instance of his energy in his calling is supplied by the 
collection of cases. which, under the title of Examples of the Inter- 
position of Providence, in the Detection and Punishment of Murder, he 
threw into pamphlet form in April, 1752, and which was prompted, 
as the Advertisement puts it, “ by the many horrid Murders com- 
mitted within this last Year.” Copies of the Lzamples were freely 
distributed in Court to those to whom they seemed likely to be of 
use. A notice of the arrival at the Register Office of a consign- 
meut of Glastonbury Water is proof that Fielding retained his 
faith in the healing virtues of that “salubrious Spring”; while 
the announcement of a new translation of Lucian in collaboration 
with William Young (“ Parson Adams ”) testifies to the fact that 
he still hankered after his old literary pursuits. To this last 
never-executed project the Journal devoted a leading article, 
which is interesting from its incidental admission that Lucian had 
been. Fielding’s own master in style. It further declared that the 
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then-existing English versions of the Samosatene gave no better 
idea of his spirit “ than the vilest Imitation by a Sign-post Painter 
can convey the Spirit of the excellent Hogarth,”—another instance 
of Fielding’s fidelity to the friend he had praised in the Preface 
to Joseph Andrews. The article ends by trusting the Public will 
support two gentlemen, “who have hitherto in their several 
Capacities endeavoured to be serviceable to them, without deriving 
any great Emolument to themselves from their Labours.” Inthe 
next number (for July 4th) there is a hint of Sir Alexander’s retire- 
ment, which was compromised by changing the Journal from a 
bi-weekly to a weekly organ. In that form it continued to appear 
until November 25th, when Fielding definitely took leave of his 
readers in the tone of a sad and weary man. He begged the 
Public that henceforth they would not father upon him the dulness 
and scurrility of his worthy contemporaries, “since I solemnly 
declare that unless in revising my former Works, I have at 
present no Intention to hold any further Correspondence with the 
eayer Muses.” Such engagements are not infrequently made in 
inoments of ill-health or depression ; but in this case the promise 
was kept. The world would be poorer without the posthumous 
tract which tells the touching story of Fielding’s Voyage to Lisbon, 
and, practically, of his remaining years ; but, unapproached as is 
that record for patient serenity and cheerful courage, the gayer 
Muses cannot justly be said to have had anything to do with its 
production. 


Only a limited selection of the essays in The Covent-Garden 
Journal is included in Andrew Millar’s edition of Fielding’s 
works. Sets of the original numbers, including the advertise- 
ments, &c., are exceedingly rare, and generally incomplete. By 
way of postscript to this paper we cull a few dispersed items from 
the chronicle entitled ‘“ Modern History.” Robberies on the high- 
way are of course as “ plenty as blackberries”; but the following 
extract suggests a picture by Mr. Waller or Mr. Dendy Sadler :— 

“A few Days since [this was in January, 1752], as two Gentle- 
men of the Army, and two Ladies, were coming from Bath to 
London, in a returned Coach, they were stopped at the Entrance 
of a Lane by a Labourer from out of a Field, who told them there 
were two Highwaymen in the Lane, whose Persons and Horses he 
described: Upon which the Gentlemen got out of the Coach, 
and walked, one on each Side of it, with Pistols in their Hands. 
One of the Ladies, seeing the Gentlemens Swords in the Coach, 
said she would not stay in it, but took one and walked by the 
Side of one of the Gentlemen ; and, encouraged by her Example, 
27* 
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the other Lady did so, by the other Gentleman. Thus armed, 
they went down the Lane, where they met the Highwaymen, 
who passed them without the least Molestation.” 

These incidents, however, were not always picturesque :— 

* Wednesday Night [January 15th], Mr. George Cary, a Higgler, 
who lived near Epping, on his Return home from Leadenhall- 
market, was robbed and murdered by three Footpads near the 
Windmill, which is within half a Mile of his own House: They 
likewise shot his Son, who was in the Cart with him, but his 
Wound is not likely to prove mortal. Mr. Cary was an honest, 
industrious Man, and has left a Wife and five Children.” 

In his Enguiry into the Causes of the late Increase of Robbers, 
Fielding had advocated private executions in preference to the 
degrading “'T'yburn holidays” of his age. He often returns to 
the subject in The Covent-Garden Journal, witness the following 
under date of April 27th :— 

“This Day five Malefactors were executed at Tyburn. No 
Heroes within the Memory of Man ever met their Fate with more 
Bolduness and Inirepidity, and consequently with more felonious 
Glory.” 

Again,— 

“On Monday last (July 13th] eleven Wretches were executed at 
Tyburn, and the very next Night one of the most impudent 
Street-Robberies was committed near St. James’s Square; an 
Instance of the little Force which such Examples have on the 
Minds of the Populace.” 

Elsewhere he says (March 27th), concluding an account which 
might well be a comment on the last plate but one of Hogarth’s 
Apprentice series :— 

“ The real Fact at present is, that instead of making the Gallows 
an Object of Terror, our Executions contribute to make it an 
Object of Contempt in the Eye of a Malefactor; and we sacrifice 
the Lives of Men, not for [the italics are Fielding’s] the Reforma- 
tion, but for the Diversion of the Populace.” 

Here is a note to Mr. Hartshorne’s Munginy in Chains: 

“On Saturday Morning [June 6th] early the Gibbet on Stamford- 
]lill Common, on which Hurlock hung in Chains for the Murder 
of his Bedfellow, a few Years since in the Minories, was cut down, 
and the Remains of Hurlock carried off.” 

The next is a smuggling episode :— 

**{ Monday, September 11th] Last Week a Riding Officer, with 
the Assistance of some Dragoons,.seized upwards of 300 Weight ot 
Tea and some Brandy (which were lodged in an old House) near 
Goodhuwrst in Sussex, and conveyed it to the Custom-house.” 
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In Fielding’s century John Broughton (beloved of Borrow!), 
Jack Slack and Tom Faulkener, were familiar pugilistic names. 
At this time, Broughton, “the unconquered,” had been badly 
beaten by Slack, and his patron, the Duke of Cumberland, who 
had made him a Yeoman of the Guard, was said to have lost some 
£10,000 by his defeat. 

“ Yesterday [May 13th] at Broughton’s Amphitheatre [in Han- 
way Street, Oxford Street], the Odds on mounting the Stage were 
two to one against Falkener. About the Middle of the Battle the 
Odds run against Slack. But the brave Butcher [Slack], after a 
severe Contest of 27 Minutes and a Half, left his Antagonist 
prostrate on the Stage, deprived of Sight and in a most miserable 
Condition. As the House was crouded and Prices were very 
high, it is computed that there was not less taken than 300/.” 

The unhappy woman referred to in the ensuing quotation has 
already been mentioned in the course of this paper. It is only 
fair to add that she died denying the crime with which she was 
charged :— ‘ 

* On Tuesday Morning [March 3rd] about 8 o’Clock, Miss Mary 
Blandy was put to the Bar at the Assizes at Oxford, Mr. Baron 
Legge and Mr. Baron Smythe being both on the Bench, and tried 
on an Indictment for poisoning her late Father, Mr. Francis 
Blandy, Town Clerk of Henly upon Thames; and after a Trial, 
which lasted till half an Hour after Eight in the Evening, she 
was found guilty on very full Evidence, and received Sentence to 
be hanged.” 

She was executed on the Castle green at Oxtord on Monday, 
April 6th, in the presence of about 5,000 spectators, “many of 
whom, and particularly several gentlemen of the university, shed 
tears,” says Sylvanus Urban. Gibbon, who had just come to 
Oxford, may have witnessed this occurrence. 

“ Yesterday [November 9th] a Boy climbed up to the Top of the 
Door of Westminster-hall, in order to see the Lord-Mayor pass 
by, and missing his hold fell down, and was so much wounded 
by the Fall and trod under Foot, before he was got out of the 
Crowd, that it is thought he cannot live.” 

The Lord Mayor in this instance was the Crispe Gascoyne who, 
in the following year, took part against Fielding over the case of 
Elizabeth Canning. Here is a reference to another “person of 
importance in his Day” :— 

“ Bath, Aug. 24th . . . Last Monday a very curious Statue, 
in white Marble, of Richard Nash, Esq.; done by Mr. Prince 
Hoare, was erected in the Pump-Room of this City. The 
Expence is defray’d by several of the principal Inhabitants of this 
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Place, out of Gratitude for his well-known prudent Management 
for above forty Years, with Regard to the Regulations of the 
Diversions, the Accommodation ot Persons resorting hither, and 
the general Good of the City.” 

Was it not Balzac who wrote Ox ménent les Mauvais Chemins? 
Here, finally, is the epitaph of that “Charming Betty Careless” 
whose name figures both in Amelia and in the terrible Bedlam 
scene of The Rake’s Progress :— 

“On Wednesday Evening [April 22nd] last was buried from the 


Parish-House of Covent-Garden, Mrs. Careless, well known for 
many Years by the Name of Betty Careless, by the gay Gentle- 
men of the Town, of whose Money she had been the Occasion 
(as it is said) of spending upward of fifty thousand Pounds, tho’ 
at last reduced to receive Alms from the Parish. Almost a 
certain Consequence attending Ladies in her unhappy Cast of 
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AUSTIN DOBSON. 


ON GOVERNESSES. 


THE history of governesses has greatly altered during the last fifty 
years. An immense improvement has been wrought in the 
education of women; High Schools, Colleges and Universities 
have been opened to them and a governess is no longer the only 
nor indeed perhaps the best source of learning. But for those 
who wish their daughters to be brought up at home and who 
attach importance to foreign languages and music, schoolroom 
education, by a foreigner especially, is still necessary. And the 
governesses have kept pace with the times. It is now considered 
essential—not only that they should be educated women, by no 
means a sine qua non in old days—but that they should have 
passed examinations certifying them as fit to teach, and on the 
Continent these examinations are extremely severe. 

While much more is asked of them, their position in the house 
and the consideratoin with which they are treated have also 
immeasurably improved. In the last generation the poor women 
led dreary lives, shut up in schoolrooms at the top of the house, 
with no outlet beyond the society of their pupils. A worthy 
clergyman at Brighton advised my grandmother in the selection 
of governesses for her children, and his usual recommendation lay 
in the fact that Miss X. had been in great trouble lately and would 
be benefited by a change. One of them, indeed, stood permanently 
in need of the change thus kindly provided, for she was a cripple 
and never left her chair. But what these ladies lacked in quality 
they made up for in quantity, for there were four of them in the 
house. Their only schoolroom was about the size of a bachelor’s 
bedroom, though one was allowed to use her own room next door. 
Of her it is recorded that she taught my father to read, but no 
crumb of knowledge seems to have fallen from any of the other 
three. And great as must have been their sufferings during lesson 
hours, they were as nothing compared to the joys of play-time. 
My grandfather was a good horseman, and endued moreover with 
a strange sense of humour. It was his delight to mount every 
available member of his family on horseback, including four or 
five children, the four governesses and two tutors, and to lead 
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them forth in person. He ordered the pace, and at the start 
it was always slow. But three or four miles from home came 
the signal, dreaded by the riders and eagerly awaited by the 
horses. Shog along! shog along! sang my grandfather. And 
instantly the six instructors were borne, unwilling passengers, at 
a brisk canter in all directions, to the huge delight of their pupils 
who had at least been taught to ride. 

But mercifully these days are past, and a governess in our times 
is certain of meeting with respect and kindness, She is not obliged 
to take horse exercise. The schoolroom has become, next to the 
nursery, the most important room in the house; she is the con- 
fidante of all the secrets of the family life, and over her pupils’ 
minds she often exercises an absolute sway liable to grave draw- 
backs of its own. In, fact, so complete is the change in her 
position that the balance tends to lean over to her side. There is 
a classic for the young, to be found in every French convent and 
schoolroom, but seldom read in England, which gives a somewhat 
startling picture of what the future may have in store for us in this 
way. The book is called Le Jowrnal de Marguerite, and it 
describes a French intériewr in which the governess, an admirable 
woman, occupies a truly enviable position. The children recognize 
no authority but her’s, and the parents fly to her for a comfort 
which they do not apparently find in each other. When the 
father, a sea captain, is ordered on a voyage, it is Mademoiselle 
who breaks the news to his wife and who spends the whole night 
previous to his departure at the poor lady’s bedside, fortifying her 
for the approaching separation. It might not occur to many of us 
to ask so much of a governess, but here, at any rate, is the beau-idéal 
of her ambition ! 

Still, in spite of the increased importance of modern governesses, 
I question whether their life is really more satisfactory than in 
the days of avowed dependence. The fault does not lie with 
individuals, either teachers or mistresses ; the first are women of a 
much higher stamp than formerly, devoted to their pupils’ welfare 
and where there is discontent it is often found that the mother is 
only too kind and yielding. The fault lies rather in the position 
itself. What happens when a girl becomes a governess? She 
leaves a quiet and generally a poor home for a far richer one, of 
which she naturally shares the comforts and privileges. Not 
having known these from her youth up, they assume great im- 
portance in her eyes. But she has no defined status in the house; 
consequently the merest trifles become momentous if they have 
any bearing on what she considers her “rights.” Her place at the 
table, her seat in the carriage, her precedence through doorways 
are questions which shake her to her foundations, Although it is 
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almost too petty to be written down there is no doubt that the 
greatest hindrance to schoolroom peace lies in that spirit of hyper- 
sensitiveness which so frequently imagines a slight where none was 
intended. In English home life it is not usual to lay stress on the 
little forms and ceremonies so dear to the hearts of foreigners, and 
thus, even where the greatest affection is felt, deep offence is given 
quite unwittingly. A Frenchwoman will, for instance, expect to be 
introduced to every acquaintance of her employer's, even though 
the meeting only take place casually in the street, and she will 
resent any omission of the kind as a reflection on her position. 
This exaggerated sense of her own importance shows itself some- 
times in the strangest ways. I knew a governess who insisted on 
every room she occupied being done up for her with new carpet, 
curtains and chintzes. She lived twelve years in her situation and 
was responsible for the redecoration of six rooms! 

Then there is the question of her differences with servants, 
Jealousy of the nurse is unavoidable; but one does long that there 
should be peace with the rest of the household. No doubt there 
are faults on both sides; still, I believe the secret lies in the truth 
that we often receive the treatment we invite, through over- 
sensitiveness. 

Great also are the difficulties surrounding the social life of a 
governess. There is a summit of schoolroom ambition, apparently” 
innocent enough, which is usually demolished at the outset and 
everything goes wrong afterwards. I have just engaged Miss N., 
but I have made it clear she is not to dine downstairs, I hear 
mothers say. And yet the thought of that supper-tray, borne 
upstairs and dumped down on the schoolroom table, to be par- 
taken of in lonely state, the only break in a solitary evening, is a 
depressing one, and must be abhorrent to many kind mistresses. 
But would the position be improved if the governess made a 
nightly third at the parents’ dinner downstairs ? 

With foreigners especially, the greatest trial comes when the 
eldest daughter goes into the world and amusement becomes the 
order of the day. Society with them is so much smaller and less 
formal than with us that the English system of coming-out remains 
for ever a mystery to them. Until she is eighteen a girl is com- 
pletely secluded, and under schoolroom law. Then she suddenly 
launches into a life in which her teacher has no part or previous 
experience. She spends her day in amusements which the 
governess, with her foreign ideas, considers she ought to share; 
moreover, she leads a life of liberty which shocks her instructress 
beyond expression and there is no power of remonstrance, as 
formerly. She dances a great deal, but chiefly with younger sons, 
a dear old German mourned concerning a favourite pupil; and 
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when the girl committed the further crime of marrying a younger 
son, Fraulein received a heartfelt blow. Nor shall I ever forget 
the agony of our governess, who flattered herself she had succeeded 
in producing des jeunes filles bien élevées. She hurried into the 
Park to witness our morning rides in the Row, and returned 
aghast. J’ai vw des jeunes filles montant seules avec des jeunes 
gens et les regardant dans le blanc des yeux. This looking at 
acquaintances straight in the face was a cardinal offence, and 
brought us into trouble with her many a time, for, according to 
her, a maiden’s eyes should always be cast down. But even where 
there is no disapproval, the atmosphere of enjoyment pervading 
the house makes the dulness of the schoolroom seem unbearable. 
Younger sisters will remember looking forward with dread to 
dinner-party nights, when, for some mysterious reason, things 
always went wrong upstairs. | 

It is quite possible that the foreign conception of society is the 
truer and that governesses are justified in condemning our system, 
which makes informal gatherings difficult and turns amusement 
into a business. In the middle classes the difficulty does not occur. 
I remember congratulating the mother of several girls, living in a 
small country town, on the engagement of her second daughter. 
It was considered an excellent match, yet I afterwards discovered 
that the young man was brother to the family governess! Of 
course, this state of things is perfection ; the teacher and her pupils 
were of the same social status, but it is not often arrived at. 

But, after all, the troubles I have mentioned are not serious. If 
the question stopped here it would not be worth discussing. But 
there is more behind. Sometimes the discontent goes so deep, and 
so influences the attitude towards life, that the governess becomes 
an unhealthy companion to the pupils in her charge. The tone of 
the schoolroom is morbid, trifles are exaggerated, and the girl gets 
her first view of the world through the eyes of a fretful and discon- 
tented woman. From fourteen to eighteen, the most impression- 
able years of a girl’s life, the teacher’s influence is paramount ; not 
even the mother can counteract it, for it is quite incessant. If it 
be in any way unwholesome, it will leave its mark on the after life. 
And in truth, it is a painful reflection to those who owe as much 
to governesses as I do that we admit into our homes a woman who 
spends her time, strength and knowledge in our service, who cares 
for strangers’ children as if they were her own and yet we fail to 
make her happy. Is there a preventible cause for such an unsatis- 
factory state ? 

Evidently the governesses claim that while we expect a great 
deal from them, we do not yield them enough. Their duties are 
clear, but their leisure and privileges depend on their employers’ 
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goodwill. This complaint is reasonable; unfortunately, as we have 
seen, they build on it a fabric of grievances too frivolous for patient 
consideration. 

Perhaps, after all, the real reason lies in the difficulties insepar- 
able froma a governess’s work. It is not so much a profession as a 
monotonous daily round. Kith and kin may find it hard to live 
together and domestic life is proverbially a school of self-discipline ; 
but how infinitely wearing must be the unceasing friction of a 
family not your own! Besides, the constant companionship of 
those much younger than yourself, whose good must always be 
consulted, leads to painful self-suppression which reacts in discon- 
tent. And it is a career without a future. When too old to teach, 
the poor lady loses her comforts at the time when she needs them 
most, and retires upon savings which barely serve to keep body and 
soul together. There is little stimulus to ambition and no change 
of thought and interests in a governess’s life. It is all work and no 
play with her, for she has to act her part all the time. And. that 
is why, although the least onerous and the most valuable of 
women’s professions, it does not bring its own reward of peace and 
contentment. 

What may be the remedy for the evil? I candidly confess that it 
does not readily present itself. The question is a delicate one, for 
we are dealing with susceptibilities deserving of careful handling, 
and we all, mothers and daughters alike, owe our governesses far 
too deep a debt even to appear to slight them in any way. It would 
be interesting to know what they themselves have to suggest, and 
this paper would have achieved its object if it drew from any one 
of them her statement of the case and of the changes which might 
improve it. 

But if, as we have seen, the trouble comes from a want of proper 
balance between the duties and the privileges of the life, then the 
solution is to restore that balance. A governess must have—in 
common with the rest of mankind—variety of interests and pleasure 
outside her work. In other words, governess-ship should be her 
profession and not take up her whole time. More than that, she 
should have independence and the dignity which it gives. At 
present her condition too much resembles that of a trusted servant, 
and it is the consciousness of this and the dread of being so con- 
sidered, that beyond all else poisons her mind and causes her to 
snatch at straws and brew teapot tempests in vindication of her 
rights. 

To bring this about, it seems impracticable to give her greater 
social position in our midst. The alternative would be to ask less 
of her. A “daily,” who comes for a few hours and divides her 

attention between several families, is an unsatisfactory medium of 
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education, but would it not be possible for the governess, her lessons 
and walks with her charges once over, to return to her home or 
lodging to spend the rest of her time as she likes? Of course the 
expense of such a plan might be an objection. If the governess 
lodges out she will ask a higher salary. But wherever feasible, I 
am convinced it would add to the happiness of all concerned. In 
the country also it may seem difficult to carry out this idea. But 
in small country towns and their neighbourhood, where education 
is a problem, surely it would be possible for several mothers to 
unite in securing one or two first-rate teachers, for whom a house 
could be provided at which the children would attend for lessons 
and classes. This system would help emulation and interest, 
so sadly lacking in a country house schoolroom. Where the 
governess cannot live out, she should have independence and 
freedom from responsibility for fixed hours of each day, including 
most of her evenings, and be encouraged to find her own society 
and relaxation. This may give more trouble to the parents, as the 
teacher will not always be available to take charge of the children. 
But if you are asking her to devote her whole time to your boys 
and girls, when you do not see your way to giving up to them, 
regularly, any part of your own day, then you are laying an unfair 
burden on her and she has good reason to complain. 

It is difficult to lay down rules, for the whole position is ill- 
defined and varies much with individuals. Once the principle of 
independence is recognized, details would work themselves out to 
meet particular cases. And the rest must lie with the governess 
herself. She may not be so intimate with her employer’s family, 
but her good sense should tell her that this in itself makes 
harmonious relations all the easier. If,in addition to the kindness 
and respect that we naturally feel for her, we give her freedom to 
make her own life, we have done our part to render her existence 
as happy and peaceful as it assuredly deserves to be. 


Mary MaxsE. 
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Washington, April 18th, 1901. 

THE capture of Aguinaldo, the military as well as the political 
leader of the Filipinos in rebellion against the United States, is 
the most important event of the month, and marks the end of the 
“war.” The ethics involved in that capture I shall not discuss. 
General Funston, the captor, is a hero or a scoundrel, a Marcus 
Curtius or a Judas, according as to whether you happen to be 
the editor of an Administration or Anti-Administration organ. It 
would be unseemly, not to say indelicate, for an outsider to inter- 
fere in this family quarrel. History will probably deal with 
General Funston in its own way. For the present Funston finds 
himself a brigadier-general at thirty-five. For a man whose 
entire military training and education is comprised in the two 
years’ service in the Philippines this is advancement rapid enough 
to suit even the most ambitious. With ordinary good luck 
Funston should be lieutenant-general in command of the Army at 
an age when most men are still subordinates. 

Now that Aguinaldo is a captive and has taken the oath of 
allegiance to the United States, the war may be regarded as 
practically over. The Tagals in the Philippines, as well as the 
Tagals in the United States, the American Laboucheres and 
Steads who have been yelling stop the war and doing here 
exactly what their congeners have done in England, invested 
Aguinaldo with qualities he did not possess. His ignorant and 
superstitious followers in the Philippines believed that he was 
endowed with supernatural powers, that he bore a charmed life 
and could not be captured by the Americans. His hysterical 
adherents in the United States were never happier that when 
they compared him with George Washington, and painted him as 
a patriot battling for human liberty and standing up against the 
rapacity and dishonesty of a brutal and Imperialistic Government. 
It is difficult to form a clear judgment of the man, because his 
friends and his enemies have indulged in such violent language 
and the reports are so conflicting. But it makes little difference 
now whether he was a patriot or merely an unscrupulous adven- 
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turer, who, after having been bought by the Spaniards, broke 
faith and cast his lot with the United States, as some of his 
detractors assert to be the fact. He exercised great influence 
over the Filipinos. He was undoubtedly the brains and dominant 
force of the rebellion. Now that he has fallen and accepts the 
situation there is nothing left to his followers except to follow 
his example and lay down their arms. That they are doing. 

His supporters in the United States were as morbidly happy 
for the first day or so succeeding his capture as those women 
who find a curious pleasure in going to funerals or fighting at 
the doors of a morgue to view the latest ghastly evidence of a 
tragedy. Aguinaldo, lured to captivity through treachery, was.a 
martyr. The Little Americans went round with long faces and 
joy in their hearts. They reminded one of those misguided 
Englishmen who surreptitiously decorate the statue of Charles I. 
Some people find martyrs very precious. It is such a comforting 
thing to be able to look up to a halo. 

Napoleon on his rock defiant to the last is always a heroic 
figure. Aguinaldo, on the island of Guam, disdaining amnesty 
and contemptuous of his captors, would always have been a 
pathetic figure ; perhaps distance would have made him assume 
noble proportions. But Aguinaldo enjoying life in Manila and 
subscribing to the oath of allegiance dwindles down into nothing. 
You can’t make a martyr of a man who refuses to be martyrized. 
The halo loses its refulgence. Lacking as the Little Americans 
are ina sense of humour, and entirely deficient in all sense of 
perspective, even they were forced to admit, after they had 
recovered from their surprise, that the blood of martyrs did not 
run through the veins of Aguinaldo. 

“Imperialism” is a last year’s scarecrow which has been 
robbed of its covering, and no longer terrifies even the most 
timid bird. Mr. Bryan, you will remember, is now the editor of a 
paper called The Commoner, and a very stupid, flat and insipid 
paper it is, too. Although Mr. Bryan has shown little ability as 
an editor, he has evidently been impressed by the methods of the 
Yellow journals, and knows a sensation when he sees it. When 
Mr. Bryan heard that Aguinaldo had been captured, he sent a 
cablegram to the former Filipino leader inviting him to send by 
cable his account of his capture and any other observations he 
might care to make on the situation of affairs, and Mr. Bryan 
announced that the next issue of his paper would be devoted to a 
general discussion on the Philippine problem. That was before 
Aguinaldo had taken the oath of allegiance. Common decency: 
should have made him postpone that interesting ceremony for a’ 
few days, long enough at least to enable his good friend and ally, : 
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Mr. Bryan, to make all that he could out of his martyrdom. 
Unfortunately, Aguinaldo is a man on whom the obligations of 
friendship sit lightly. With indecent haste he subscribed to the 
oath, and left Mr. Bryan dazed and hurt. When he recovered 
consciousness he sorrowfully wrote that it is “more than 
possible” that Aguinaldo’s capture will end hostilities. But 
although the war might be ended in the Philippines, perish the 
thought that any Filipino in insurrection in the United States 
should lay down his arms. “The war in the Philippines,” Mr. 
Bryan says, “ has been a hindrance rather than an aid to those 
who have been resisting the introduction of European ideas and 
methods of government into the United States.” This is so 
clear—to Mr. Bryan—that it does not need an explanation— 
to Mr. Bryan. So far as I can pierce through the fog of Mr. 
Bryan's sorrow, the reason why the war in the Philippines was a 
hindrance to the Anti-Imperialists is that the United States could 
not treat with people who were in open rebellion. Now that the 
rebellion is over Imperialism can be discussed from an academic 
standpoint, at least that is the impression I gather from what Mr. 
Bryan tries to convey. 

The only interesting thing about Mr. Bryan’s lacubrations is 
that he misreads the signs of the times now quite as incorrectly 
as he did those of a year ago. If he had any sense he would drop 
Imperialism and cast about for something a little more plausible 
for future use. The Democrats must have a new issue in 1904. 
Everybody understands that except Mr. Bryan. 


In the early days of the month most of the large Western cities 
held municipal elections, and in two the results have more than 
local significance as foreshadowing the fast waning influence of 
Mr. Bryan. In Chicago, Carter Harrison for the third time offered 
himself as Mayor and was elected. Harrison was opposed ‘by 
Altgeld and other members of the Bryan faction of the Democracy. 
The national issues of last year did not enter into the campaign, 
but, nevertheless, there was a good deal of Bryanism and Anti- 
Bryanism injected into the contest, and the Bryanites very well 
understood that the defeat of Harrison would be gratifying to 
their leader. Carter Harrison’s election makes him the Boss of 
the Chicago Democracy, and means that the influence of Illinois 
in the next Democratic National Convention will be exerted to 
prevent the nomination of Mr. Bryan or any other man who has 
his endorsement. 

Still more important than the Chicago election was that of St. 
Louis, where Mr. Bryan interfered in the fight and tried to com- 
pass the defeat of the Democratic candidate for Mayor, which 
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shows, among other things, how bad a politician Mr. Bryan is. It 
is always a dangerous thing to interfere in a local quarrel, and, in 
addition to being foolish, for the leader of a great national Party 
to do so is undignified. But Mr. Bryan evidently considered that 
an example must be made of the renegades. Wells, the Democratic 
candidate for Mayor, “ bolted” Bryan in 1896 and came out man- 
fully against the whole Bryan movement. In 1900 he did the same 
thing, and in both years he voted the Republican ticket. He has 
been a conspicuous Sound Money man. The entire Bryan in- 
fluence was thrown against Wells; every man opposed to Bryan 
and who hopes to deprive him of his power in the future supported 
Wells. Wells won, and his victory means that Missouri, like 
Illinois, is to be counted among the hostile Bryan States. Let Mr. 
Bryan lose his control of a few more such important and influential 
States as Missouri and Illinois and he need no longer be feared as 
a disturbing factor in Democratic Councils. 

Cleveland, Ohio, also elected a Democratic Mayor, whose name 
is not unknown to Londoners. Tom (this is not a familiar abbre- 
viation for Thomas but is a good old Southern family name) L. 
Johnson is a brother and partner of Albert Johnson, whose laud- 
able attempts to give Londoners a decent system of electric 
traction have occupied much space in the newspapers. Tom 
Johnson is a millionaire whose recreation is politics. He is a 
remarkable man in many respects.. He is an iron-master and 
owes his great fortune to the protective system, but, despite that, 
he has always been a pronounced Free Trader, and when in 
Congress voted and spoke in favour of abolishing the duties on 
iron and steel. He is the owner of many valuable patents which 
have given him a monopoly in certain articles and added to his 
wealtb, yet he is opposed to monopolies in every form, patents 
included. He is a single taxer, and was one of the late Henry 
George’s most liberal and enthusiastic supporters. He believes 
in municipal ownership of public utilities and other reforms which 
some people term Socialistic, which naturally have given him the 
support of the masses. But while holding them he has not 
alienated the capitalists, who have a profound admiration for his 
great business abilities. He is not a Silver man, and he does not 
advocate the Radical doctrines which have twice lead Mr. Bryan 
to defeat. 

There is no reason why Mr. Bryan should regard Johnson’s 
election as an evidence of triumphant Democracy ; there is every 
reason why he should regret it. Johnson would like to be 
President, so would Carter Harrison, so would several other men, 
and all these men will organize their States against Bryan. It 
begins to look as if Bryan's star was fading. One would say 
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there ought to be a reasonably good chance for the Democrats to 
retrieve their fallen fortunes in the next Election, if they can put 
Mr. Bryan to one side. This is the effort now being made by 
leading Democrats in all parts of the country, although it is 
impossible to tell at the present time whether it will be successful. 


The Daily News, of London, maintains that Russia's policy is as 
clear as daylight—it simply means no shred of independence for 
Manchuria. The paper continues:—* Russia has a firm friend 
and ally in the United States. The American Government lost 
no time in publishing the plausible pacific assurance received by 
Secretary Hay from Count Cassini, Russian Ambassador at 
Washington. But the United States has long been anxious to 
get out of the Chinese embroglio altogether.” 

The above is a Reuter despatch published in all the papers here 
last Sunday. It simply shows the folly of men writing about 
that of which they know nothing. It is not only foolish but it is 
mischievous. Not only is the United States not the firm friend 
and ally of Russia, but it is one of the ironies of politics that the 
most crushing blow which the prestige of Russia has received for 
many years has been administered by the United States; it is 
almost Nemesis that after Russia had intrigued for many years to 
involve the United States in the politics of Europe, and after 
having made every effort to drag her into the net for her own 
selfish purposes, she succeeds at last only to have her most 
ambitious scheme thwarted by the United States. Evidently the 
ideas of what constitutes a firm friend and ally are somewhat 
different in the office of The Daily News in London to what they 
are in the Russian Embassy in Washington or the Russian Foreign 
Office in St. Petersburg. For the benefit of The Daily News and 
some others the facts are herewith presented :— 

When the famous Peking correspondent of The Times gave the 
world the startling news that a secret treaty had been concluded 
between Russia aud China, by which Manchuria virtually became 
a Kussian province, nowhere did it create more consternation 
than in China among the Chinamen who are both patriotic and 
progressive, and whose moral consciousness had not been sapped 
by the malign influence of Russia. When the maleficent influ- 
ence of Li Hung Chang and the Russian Party at Court was no 
longer in the ascendency and honesty rebuked treachery, an 
attempt was made to prevent the great wrong and save China 
from the consequences of her own folly. She was unable to 
resist; her only salvation lay in an appeal to the Powers. 

This is important to remember. The initiative was not taken 
by the Powers; the first appeal to the world was the cry of China 
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asking to be delivered out of the grasp of the oppressor. Up to 
that time the Foreign Offices of all the world had tried to obtain 
a copy of the treaty and failed. Copies of the Convention were, 
of course, in possession of the Chinese Government, yet their 
Ministers, accredited to some at least of the most important 
Powers, were unable to furnish the text, and frankly said that they 
did not know the exact terms. Russia was asked to furnish a 
copy, and declined; it was a matter purely between herself and 
China, and she must decline to take the world into her confidence. 
More than one Foreign Office in those days would have paid 
handsomely for an authenticated copy of the treaty. 

China appealed to Great Britain, to the United States, to 
Germany, and to Japan to save her from signing the treaty. 
What she asked for was material support. The only nation that 
showed any inclination to support her by force was Japan, and 
even she hesitated ; all the rest were either unwilling or unable. 
The United States, owing to its form of government, was unable 
to think of war, and yet President McKinley and Secretary of 
State Hay most thoroughly realized the injury to American 
interests if Manchuria passed under the control of Russia. And 
here, perhaps, it is proper to explain the position of the United 
States, and how it happens that the old idea that Russia must 
always be considered the fiiend of the United States no longer 
prevails in certain influential quarters. 

The interest of the United States in China is purely com- 
mercial. It is not political now; it is doubtful if it ever will be. 
For years Russia has sedulously cultivated the idea that she was 
the friend of the United States, and that England, if not an 
enemy, was at least antagonistic ; between the United States and 
Russia there could be no rivalry, between England and the 
United States there was always bound to be rivalry, perhaps 
jealousy and enmity. This idea chimed in very well with home 
politics. Both Parties pulled the lion’s tail: the Republicans 
equally as vigorously as the Democrats. In fact, it is one of the 
curious anomalies of politics that the most violent opponents of 
England were found among Republicans; it was during the pre- 
eminence of Mr. Blaine that this campaign of indecency reached 
its culminating point, and it was under the first Democratic 
Administration of the latter part of the last century that the 
relations between the two countries changed. This statement 
will probably be as great a surprise to the mass of Democrats as 
it will be to the mass of Englishmen. 

The change occurred about ten years ago, when Mr. Blaine 
retired from public life. Mr. Olney, as Secretary of State, came 
into the State Department with much of the old prejudice against 
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England. Up to that time his knowledge of diplomacy had been 
theoretical simply. When he was brought in personal contact 
with men and policies his views changed. Mr. Olney sent the 
Venezuela despatch to the British Government, and yet he had a 
great admiration for England and saw that the interests of 
England and the United States, instead of being antagonistic, 
were in most things identical, while those of the United States 
and Russia were directly antipathetic and clashed at nearly every 
point. Mr. Olney was a great man in every sense of the word; a 
man with a luminous mind, who was able to rise above his pre- 
judices, and who was far seeing enough to look into the future, 
The future, he clearly saw, made it imperatively necessary that 
amicable relations with England should be maintained. Up to 
that time, to use the striking expression of a newspaper writer, 
“ Russian currency was accepted without question, while that of 
all other nations was thrown on the counter to see if it rung true.” 
Mr. Olney, before he accepted Russian coin at its face value, put 
it in the scales. More than once he found it to be light weight. 
The events of the first McKinley Administration are too recent to 
be more than touched upon. The attitude of England before 
and during the Spanish War and the efforts made elsewhere to 
organize the European Concert in the interests of Spain need 
only be mentioned. 

This by way of digression, which is necessary to explain the 
change which has come over international relations, which, 
commencing with a Democratic President and Secretary of 
State, has grown, by the force of circumstances, under a 
Republican President and Secretary of State. When China 
found that she could not expect material assistance, and that all 
the Powers were too much occupied with their own affairs to 
resist Russian encroachments, Mr. Wu Ting-fang, the Chinese 
Minister at this capital, asked Secretary Hay for advice as well 
as assistance. Mr. Hay urged China not to sign the treaty, 
holding that, no matter how anxious Russia was to have the 
treaty signed, and although she might be ready to go to almost 
any lengths so long as the treaty was a matter of secret negotia- 
tion between herself and China, she would not dare to enforce her 
demands in the face of the protest of the entire civilized world. 
And after having done that, after having “ stiffened up the back- 
bone of China,” to use an expressive American colloquialism, 
Mr. Hay proceeded to bring the other Powers into line to support 
the policy he had mapped out. The position of the United 
States since the Boxer troubles has been consistent and logical, 
and has been steadfastly adhered to. In his Note of July 3rd last 
to the Powers, Mr. Hay used this language :— 
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* The policy of the Government of the United States is to seek 
a solution which may bring about permanent safety and peace 
to China, preserve Chinese territorial and administrative entity, 
protect all rights guaranteed to friendly Powers by treaty and 
international law, and safeguard for the world the principle of 
equal and impartial trade with all parts of the Chinese Empire.” 

The Powers having given their adherence to the principles 
enunciated in the Note of the American Government, it was 
entirely consistent for the United States to object to China 
making a treaty with one of the Powers, while negotiations with 
all of them were in progress, which would alienate territory. 
Accordingly, on the 19th of last February, Mr. Hay addressed a 
Note to the principal diplomatic officers in Europe and Japan 
setting forth these views, calling attention to the principles laid 
down in the Circular Note of July 3rd last, and closing by express- 
ing the “impropriety and inexpediency, and even the extreme 
danger,” of China considering “ any private territorial or financial 
arrangements, at least without the full knowledge and approval 
of all the Powers now engaged in negotiations.” 

This Note, after having been communicated to the Govern- 
ments, was made public, and was notice to the world that the 
United States reaffirmed the position taken last July: that it was 
irrevocably committed to the policy of preventing the partition ot 
China. In the meantime, negotiations were progressing between 
Washington and London, Berlin and Tokio, to induce those 
Governments to take similar measures, and serve notice upon 
Russia that if the treaty with China was signed it would be 
against their remonstrances. The suggestion was cordially 
received, one of the Great Powers going even further than the 
United States and suggesting that a Joint Note be sent to Russia. 

This was the critical point of the negotiations. A single false 
step would have been attended by the most serious consequences. 
It was Mr. Hay’s diplomacy which averted disaster. He opposed 
the Joint Note, pointing out that if Great Britain, Germany,Japan 
and the United States acted in concert it would have the inevit- 
able effect of solidifying Russia and France, and perforce making 
them resist the quadruple alliance. If, on the other hand, he 
argued, the Powers acted independently, but with a common 
object, Russia could deal with the question without calling in 
France as an ally, and if she found her position untenable she 
could retreat without too great a loss of prestige. Mr. Hay’s 
reasoning was so conclusive that the procedure as originally out- 
lined by him was followed, and the other Powers addressed to the 
Russian Government Notes similar in tenor to Mr. Hay’s Circular 
of February 19th. 
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In dealing with Russia the European Powers have always 
shown a tenderness, amounting almost to timidity, not to wound 
her feelings. It was not surprising, therefore, that they were in 
favour of keeping all the negotiations secret, of presenting their 
protest to Russia and allowing her to modify her policy without 
the fact that pressure had been brought to bear becoming public. 
Once again the American Government showed that it possessed a 
keener physical insight, or a more intimate knowledge of Russian 
character, than did the Governments of Europe. The American 
Government favoured making its Note public, because it was a 
clear re-enunciation of its position, which could not be construed 
as offensive by Russia unless she were anxious to find cause for 
offence, and it would compel Russia to make an unequivocal reply. 
If the negotiations were kept secret, even if Russia retreated it 
would be under cover, which would greatly destroy the moral 
effect of the retreat. 

With the United States, Great Britain, Germany, and Japan 
arrayed against her, Russia was forced to abandon her position. 
She was not anxious to antagonize the United States. For once 
her diplomacy had been at fault. Instead of the United States 
being her ally and opposed to England, she had blunderingly 
driven her towards the British side. England and the United 
States were acting in concert and crying check to Russia’s move, 
and the sooner Russia swept the board bare of its pieces and 
commenced a new game the better for her. Let another thing be 
borne in mind by writers of The Daily News type. The United 
States is now an Asiatic Power with a white army in the Philip- 
pines as large, in round figures, as the British Army in India, 
an additional argument why the United States is no longer a 
negligible quantity in China, and why Russia is more than ever 
anxious not to tighten the bonds between the United States and 
Great Britain. 

Looking back, tracing the various moves which were made, 
seeing what was done and what might have been done, one must 
admit that the game was well played from start to finish, and 
that not the least clever thing was the action of the United 
States in immediately publishing the reply of Russia to the 
American Note, which The Daily News construes as another 
evidence of the great friendship existing between the United 
States and Russia. If it be an evidence of friendship and 
confidence to exact that the person with whom you have dealings 
shall enter into a contract for the due performance of his obliga- 
tions, and then to take the contract to Somerset House to have 
it stamped, so that there can be no evasion of its terms, the 
United States showed its faith in the word of Russia. The 
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Russian contract was registered in the International Stamp Office. 
Russia has entered into bonds to keep the peace. Ifshe now 
attempts to violate the terms of the contract, she stands convicted 
before the world of regarding her pledged word as a thing to be 
as lightly broken as it is easily given. The American people are 
curious in one respect: they have an old-fashioned idea that 
nations, like individuals, must keep their word. If Russia breaks 
hers she will find that the next time she attempts to enter into a 
contract with the United States, she must give something more 
tangible than “assurances.” 

By way of conclusion, it may be added that the men who 
manage the Department of State in Washington are not children 
whose attention can be distracted by a new toy. Perhaps they 
rate Russian promises exactly at their true value; perhaps they 
have not overlooked the concluding words in the official state- 
ment from St. Petersburg :—“ It” (the Russian Government) “ will 
quietly await the further course of events,” and still they may 
have cause to be reasonably satisfied with what they have done, 
and to feel that for the present at least they have prevented the 
incorporation of Manchuria in the Russian Empire. 


Lord Lansdowne’s temperate and dignified rejection of the 
amended Hay-Pauncefote Treaty has been, generally speaking, 
discussed with the dignity the subject deserves, and although the 
Press still believes in the right of the United States to construct 
the canal without regard to the interests of any other nation, 
even abrogating the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty if that stands in the 
way, there is little rancour displayed. Informal negotiations are 
again in progress, and an attempt is being made to clear the 
ground. The obstacles, of course, are in the Senate. I under- 
stand that the British Government will consent to a treaty which 
recognizes the general principle of neutrality in canal transit, or, 
in other words, does not specifically destroy the principle of 
neutrality as laid down in the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty. Other 
points are not vital, and can be easily adjusted, but the re- 
affirmation of the existing principle of neutrality is the crux of 
the negotiations, and unless that principle is adhered to it is 
almost impossible to hope for the negotiations of another treaty. 
Since the adjournment of Congress Mr. Hay has had several con- 
ferences with leading Senators to ascertain their views, but I 
regret to say that there is great opposition to neutralizing the 
eanal, and several Senators have announced their determination 
to withhold their consent to the ratification of any treaty, unless 
the canal is nationalized and the existing rights guaranteed to 
England under the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty are destroyed. In these 
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circumstances it appears extremely probable that the Senate will 
denounce that treaty, and it will rest with President McKinley to 
say whether he shall antagonize the Senate by ignoring their 
action, or stultify himself by disregarding international obliga- 
tions and declare the treaty abrogated, after having last year 
admitted its binding validity. There are some people who firmly 
believe that he will not risk a rupture with the Senate, and yet 
the impression exists in certain influential quarters that the 
President will not regard the treaty as abrogated unless with the 
consent of England. 

What lends interest to the situation is the information in the 
possession of the State Department that neither Nicaragua nor 
Costa Rica will consent to the building of the canal by the United 
States, unless its irrevocable neutrality is guaranteed by treaty. 
It has always been assumed that when the United States was 
ready to build the canal no obstacles would be placed in its way 
by either of the two States through whose territory the canal 
must pass. That is a mistake. Neither Nicaragua nor Costa Rica 
has any excessive love for the United States, and the calm way 
in which the United States proposes to violate existing treaties is 
not reassuring to them. They say that if the United States will 
treat a powerful nation like England with such contempt, what 
will happen to them, who are weak and unable to offer any 
resistance? Both Nicaragua and Costa Rica have agreed to make 
treaties after England and the United States have concluded 
their treaty, but they refuse to consent to enter into treaty 
stipulations with the United States so long as there are points in 
dispute between England and the United States. It would be 
rather humorous if, after the forcible abrogation of the Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty, two petty Central American States should be able 
to block the building of the canal. What, then, would the United 
States do ? 


I have come to the conclusion that it is impossible for a 
foreigner ever to hope to be able to understand the negro 
question. I have lived in the United States for more than 
twenty years, and have devoted considerable time to the study 
of the race problem, only to find out that the real Southerner 
and I can never look at the subject through the same focus. A 
curious insight into the Southern character is obtained from a 
recent article in Harper’s Weekly, describing the work which 
Booker T. Washington, the former slave, has done at Tuskeegee, 
where he has established a school and is educating the young 
men of his race. The white people of the town speak in the 
highest terms of Mr. Washington and his work, and yet, by a 
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subtle chain of reasoning, they refuse to address him as “Mister,” 
because that implies social equality. A prominent citizen was 
asked how he addressed the principal and faculty of Tuskeegee 
when he met him on the streets. He said he simply said “Good- 
morning.” Another man went more into details. He was most 
enthusiastic in describing what Washington has done, and to 
what good use his scholars put their knowledge. He contrasted 
them favourably with white boys, and yet this man said: “ Now, 
when I meet the man who has done all this, I can’t call him 
‘Booker’ like I would an ordinary nigger, but, by thunder, I can’t 
call a nigger ‘ Mr.,’ so I just say ‘ Professor.’” That is a distinction 
which would occur to nobody except a Southerner, and the 
amusing inconsistency is that the average white Southerner will 
address negroes in terms implying relationship; they will call 
them “Uncle,” or “ Auntie,” or “Mammy”; they will hail a black 
urchin on the high road as “Sonny”; but when it comes to 
addressing an educated negro like Booker T. Washington as 
“Mr.” they draw the line, which proves my assertion that no 
foreigner is capable of understanding the coloured question of 


the South. 
A. Maurice Low. 
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FRom time to time in the progress of science it happens that some 
special department undergoes a great and epoch-making advance, 
of which, in the ordinary course of events, the general public 
remain for long wholly unaware, or, at most, only very imperfectly 
cognizant. If the acquisitions to knowledge are of such a nature 
as potentially to affect the welfare of the community in a vital 
manner, it becomes the duty of anyone who has watched every 
step of the forward movement and believes that he understands its 
import, to endeavour to publish the facts in a clear and intelligible 
form, It may surprise any to be told that in our own country 
that department of scientific enquiry which concerns itself with 
the elucidation of the nature of insanity stands in this position to- 
day. It is true that we are already doing practically all that the 
most exacting could desire for the care and treatment of the 
insane within our borders, in accordance with the most approved 
methods known to science. Indeed, what I have already stated 
elsewhere * in regard to Scotland is equally true of England and 
Ireland, for although the Lunacy Laws of the three countries are 
different in their details, they are identical in spirit. “In no 
country in the world are the insane more humanely treated, their 
material interests and comforts more amply and ungrudgingly 
provided for, their individual rights more jealously guarded by 
the law, or greater care taken to secure on their behalf the highest 
special medical skill that can be obtained.” But does our duty 
in this matter end with making ample provision for the material 
wants of the insane, and with the application in the relief of their 
sufferings of the best means known to science? Most certainly 
it does, if insanity is an evil of an entirely different nature from 
other diseases to which human beings are subject, a calamity 
which, when it comes, is simply to be endured as a mysterious 
visitation, which in the nature of things is the unalterable destiny 
of many. But as surely as the belief upon which this assertion 
is conditional is nothing more than a firmly-rooted popular error, 
the nation has a further duty to fulfil in regard to this form of 
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human suffering, which to-day it is unconsciously, almost wholly 
neglecting. 

The present situation has not been reached by any sudden step. 
There are eminent men of science in our midst who have recognized 
for many years that the cause to which I wish to direct attention 
here has the most urgent claims upon public interest and support, 
and one of our great local governing bodies has already so far 
realized the justice of these claims as to undertake its own 
comparatively small share of the work in an entirely satisfactory 
manner. But recent great advances in our knowledge of the 
nature of insanity, and the earnest of success that they have given 
to the efforts of science in its struggle against this most distressing 
and ever-common form of human suffering, coupled with the fact 
of the utter inadequacy of the provision that has yet been made 
in this country for the support of these efforts, have brought the 
matter to a stage of acute crisis. There are the gravest public 
grounds upon which it is imperative that the present situation 
should be brought to the knowledge of the people, upon whom it 
imposes an obligation both of honour and of self-interest, which 
as yet they have done almost nothing in order to discharge. 

Very many years have now passed since men of science began to 
raise their voices in protest against the fatal popular error that 
insanity is something quite different in its nature from other 
diseases. For long their teaching was scarcely heeded, for it rested 
upon inductions which, to the general public, were unintelligible ; 
but tu-day it is capable of so clear a demonstration that almost any- 
one can appreciate its truth. Within the last five or six years our 
knowledge of the nature of insanity has undergone what is nothing 
short of a revolution. During this time, observers in the field of 
the pathology of mental diseases have steadily climbed through the 
mists of ignorance in which they formerly groped, until they have 
now reached a height from which they see spread out before them 
a great country to be occupied and surveyed. It can now be shown 
that the various forms of insanity differ in their nature from other 
diseases in no respect, except that of the particular tissues of which 
the functional activity is perverted or abolished. They are bodily 
diseases just as truly as typhoid fever, rheumatism, or a fractured 
leg, and they have similar causes. 

From the great advances that have recently been made, the 
nature of which will be explained presently, there have followed 
certain obvious corollaries in the form of indications for further 
investigation, which, when successfully carried out, must result in 
the attainment of means for the prevention or arrest of a very large 
proportion of the insanity that is the scourge of every country at 
the present day. 

Ten or fifteen years ago only a few broad facts regarding the 
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essential nature of insanity can be said to have been known. There 
were many ingenious and elaborate psychological theories with 
which it was sought to account for the occurrence and for the 
phenomena of “ mental diseases,” but none of them had any solid 
foundation of observed fact on which to rest. The great majority 
of authorities were content to look upon insanity as simply an 
expression of “ functional ” disturbance of the brain, regarding the 
nature of which the human faculties were as incompetent to form 
any just conception as of that of mind itself. It was commonly in 
effect asserted that insanity could have no morbid anatomy. Its 
supposed causes were very variously classified and enumerated. 
They included especially intemperance, worry, over-work and 
various other causes of mental and physical exhaustion ; hereditary 
influence was generally recognized to be a factor in a certain pro- 
portion of cases. It is true that even at this time certain observers 
had described very numerous structural changes affecting the nerve- 
cells and other tissues of the brain in cases of insanity, and 
attempts had been made to correlate some of these changes with 
various morbid mental states. It is now known, however, that a 
large number of the morbid conditions described up to that time are 
not special to insanity at all, and that their real significance was 
largely misinterpreted, whilst the great essential facts regarding 
the organic changes associated with insanity had entirely eluded 
observation. Indeed, to recognize them at all was then impossible, 
for the necessary foundation of anatomy, physiology and experi- 
mental pathology had not yet been laid. To the popular view 
insanity was something too mysterious to be understood. If the 
general feeling with regard to it could be accurately analyzed, it 
would probably be found to have been something not very far 
advanced beyond the ancient belief in demoniacal possession. 
Certainly the conception of it as a bodily disease, like typhoid 
fever, or consumption, was one entirely absent from the popular 
mind, 

Before contrasting with the foregoing the modern teaching of 
science upon this subject, it is necessary to explain briefly the nature 
of the progress that has been made. Especially during the latter 
half of the decade that has just closed, the most remarkable activity 
has been manifested in the study of everything that concerns the 
nervous system in its normal and abnormal states. The structure 
of the brain and of other nervous organs has now been so minutely 
investigated that there is little left to discover but features that are 
only revealed by very special histological processes. Some idea of 
the wealth and complexity of our present knowledge of the normal 
structure of the human nervous system may be gathered from the 
fact that the recent edition of Professor A. van Gehuchten’s Le 
Systeme Nerveux de V Homme, which deals practically exclusively 
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with this subject, is a work of over 1,100 pages. Our knowledge 
of the localization of function in the nervous system, and of the 
modes of nervous action, has also made great progress, although 
in respect of these matters there is much more still left for elucida- 
tion than in regard to normal anatomy. During this time also the 
experimental pathology of the nerve-cell has practically had its 
birth ; it has been of phenomenally rapid growth, and already 
it is a rich and precise science. The action of very numerous dif- 
ferent toxins and of many other pathogenic agents upon the living 
nerve-cells has been subjected to the most minute experimental 
analysis, It is to the rise of this new department of neurology, 
more than to any other factor, that the recent great advances in our 
knowledge of the nature of insanity are due. There are many able 
investigators, whose names deserve to be honoured on account of 
the splendid work they have done in helping to build up this solid 
foundation upon which our knowledge of the pathology of insanity 
chiefly rests to-day; but there are at least three which will always 
be specially associated with it, those of Dr. E. Lugaro of Florence, 
Professor Marinesco of Bucharest (most of whose work was, however, 
done in Paris), and Professor A. van Gehuchten of Louvain. Con- 
temporaneously with the growth of the experimental pathology of 
the nerve-cell, the application of physiological chemistry to the 
investigation of diseases of the nervous system has steadily ex- 
tended, and the results obtained have helped in a most important 
manner to mould the present position of opinion. The workers 
just mentioned, as well as innumerable others, have not been slow 
to apply the knowledge gained in these fields to the study of the 
pathology of insanity; and, as already indicated, the results have 
been such as simply to revolutionize our ideas upon the subject. 
Before the modern doctrine of the nature of the various forms 
of insanity can be understood, it is further necessary that the 
reader should have a clear conception of what disease really is. 
Disease is not a specific entity, a something to be resisted by the 
bodily forces. This is a common popular view of its nature, but a 
wholly unscientific one. Disease is the reaction exhibited by the 
living body to certain inimical conditions. It is a deflection of 
the normal vital processes from their set course. Health, on the 
other hand, consists in the reaction of a normal living body to 
conditions favourable to its continuance to a natural term. Human 
life may be compared to the flight of a projectile. It starts with a 
definite force and direction, and has a trajectory which, if these 
remain undisturbed by secondary influences, will result in its 
naturally falling to earth after it has traversed a certain dis- 
tance, which, translated into terms of time, is for most of us about 
three score years and ten. Throughout its course it is ever in 
danger of. encountering accidental resistances which retard or 
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deflect it. Such retardation or deflection is disease. This, how- 
ever, is figurative and explanatory. The important reality is that 
disease consists in the reaction exhibited by the living body to 
certain inimical conditions. For example, influenza is the reaction 
of the living body to the toxins generated within it by rapidly 
multiplying specific bacilli; frost-bite is the reaction of the tissues 
to a certain degree of local cold ; a fracture of a limb is the reaction 
to an undue force applied to it. All such primary reactions them- 
selves become the determining causes of other or secondary 
reactions. These primary and secondary reactions cunsist in 
abnormal forms of chemical and physical change in the living 
tissues. They manifest themselves by certain symptoms and signs, 
which together form the clinical picture of the disease. In certain 
of the tissues they involve the occurrence of various either 
reparable or irreparable structural alterations, which constitute the 
anatomical picture of the disease, or its pathological anatomy. 

Yet one other fact must be understood before we are in a position _ 
to apply these general principles to insanity. Just as each person 
has certain external characteristics which distinguish him from 
everyone else, so each has within certain limits his own special 
reactive qualities in relation to any particular injurious agent. 
Thus, for example, no two individuals react in precisely the same 
manner to an invasion of the body by the influenza bacillus, or to 
a definite dose of morphia. There is identity of reaction within 
certain limits, but these limits are wide enough to permit of the 
display of innumerable individual reactive peculiarities. Here- 
ditary predisposition to certain diseases consists essentially in such 
inherent individual special reactive characteristics, which, like 
external characteristics, tend to be passed on from generation to 
generation. 

Whilst the older pathology of insanity consisted essentially 
in a minute psychological analysis of the evolution of morbid 
mental phenomena, the modern, regarding the subject from a 
totally different point of view, endeavours to explain the morbid 
processes that occur in those tissues that form the physical basis 
of mind. It isthus brought into harmony with general pathology. 
The former task really belongs to the clinician, who concerns him- 
self specially with the study of the signs and symptoms of disease ; 
the latter properly lies in the domain of the pathologist, whose 
special work it is to elucidate the nature of the morbid processes 
underlying the phenomena of disease. 

In general terms it may be said that mental diseases are now 
recognized to be, in the great majority of instances, essentially the 
result of the action of various toxins or poisons upon those nerve- 
cells of the brain that subserve the associative or intellectual 
functions. This toxic action, when severe or prolonged, commonly 
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determines in these elements structural alterations which are in 
varying degrees irreparable, and then complete restoration to their 
normal functional activity becomes impossible. Inherent predis- 
position to insanity depends essentially upon certain individual 
reactive qualities, which, although their complete terms are still 
unknown, clearly manifest themselves chiefly as a special vulnera- 
bility of the nerve-cells and blood-vessels of the brain to various 
toxins. We have thus to recognize two great factors in the patho- 
genesis of insanity, namely, (1) inherent predisposition and (2) toxic 
action. 

That- insanity tends especially to manifest itself in certain 
families is a fact that has been clearly recognized for centuries 
It is, perhaps, one of the most remarkable of the many recent 
advances in neurological science that such hereditary predispo- 
sition has received, at least in large part, an intelligible explana- 
tion. As yet, however, the exact nature of this inherent weakness 
is not sufficiently understood to enable us to say whether or not 
we shall some day be alle to exercise a certain measure of con- 
trol over it. With regard to the second factor, however, the 
position of matters is entirely different. On general grounds, as 
well as on the basis of numerous special experimental observations 
that have been made, it may be asserted with perfect confidence 
that when the origin, nature, and actions of the various toxins that 
determine insanity have been thoroughly investigated by scientific 
methods, which even already are available for the purpose, we 
shall be able in most instances to prevent or arrest their forma- 
tion, to secure their elimination from the body or to counteract 
their effects, and so to prevent or arrest by far the larger proportion 
of the mental disease that is as yet almost completely beyond 
our control. That this will be so should be perfectly clear to 
anyone who understands what is already known regarding the 
variety, nature, and sources of these toxins. Some of them are 
introduced from without, such as alcohol, morphia, cocaine, and 
lead salts; but by far the more important of them are generated 
within the body itself. Some of these are formed as the result of 
the growth of infective bacteria within the body, but, again, there 
is a large residuum of cases in which, as far as we at present 
know, they have a different origin. In these cases they develop 
simply in consequence of perversion or arrest of the functional 
activity of various glandular organs and tissues, consequent upon 
certain external disturbing influences, such as living in bad 
hygienic conditions, unphysiological alimentation, various forms 
of exhaustion, exposure to cold, &e. - 

We have thus to deal mainly with toxins introduced from 
without, toxins formed within the body by micro-organisms, 
and toxins generated by the living tissues in consequence of 
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disturbances of the physico-chemical processes that normally occur 
in them. Any of these toxins acting directly upon the nerve-cells 
of the brain, or indirectly by damaging the blood-vessels which 
carry their supplies of nutriment to them, may, in persons in whom 
these tissues are specially vulnerable, determine the occurrence of 
mental disorder; in other persons they probably produce nothing 
more than a temporary indefinite state of ill-health. 

Towards the achievement of the great advances that have 
recently been made in our knowledge of the normal structure, 
physiology and pathology of the nervous system, this country has 
unfortunately done comparatively little. We owe it mainly to a 
number of very able and enthusiastic investigators in Italy, and 
largely also to workers in Germany, France and other Continental 
countries. 

The chief work that now lies before the investigator in the 
field of the pathology of insanity is the elucidation of the nature, 
sources, causes of formation, and modes of elimination of the toxins 
that induce the various forms of this disease. When we under- 
stand these points fully, most forms of insanity will be recognized 
as preventable and, at least in their early stages, curable. The 
fact cannot be too strongly insisted upon that our power to prevent 
and relieve insanity can never be materially increased except 
through the acquisition of knowledge which can be obtained only 
by means of pathological research. Those who imagine that such 
increase of power will come from mere clinical observation, or 
ceaseless trying of this and the other new drug until some one is 
found which “hits off the disease,” are nursing a hope impossible 
of realization, and are ignorant of the nature of the problems that 
are now really awaiting solution. 

The great motif of investigation in this field is the prevention 
and relief of insanity and of other, etiologically related, diseases of 
the nervous system. I submit that to advance this humanitarian 
work is a great national duty, just as it is incumbent upon the 
State to provide for the indigent insane. Even upon purely 
economic grounds it must be a very short-sighted policy that 
prompts a nation to do everything that can be desired for the 
maintenance, treatment and comfort of its insane, while it neglects 
the only measures by which it will ever become possible to diminish 
the amount of insanity. 

What are we doing to-day to discharge this great duty? It 
must be answered that, in comparison with the work waiting to be 
carried out, we are doing almost nothing. We are simply trifling 
with one of the most important practical problems of our time, 
already ripe for solution, which in the public interest and in the 
name of humanity, demands the immediate and energetic prosecu- 
tlon of measures to this end. It can be shown that the measures 
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that have so far been adopted in this country for the elucidation 
of the pathology of insanity are inadequate for the attainment of 
the great ends in view within reasonable time, and that, as com- 
pared with our Continental neighbours, we are not doing our fair 
sharé of the work. 

There is in this country only one laboratory completely equipped 
and set apart for the prosecution of researches upon the pathology 
of insanity, namely, that established by the London County Council 
at Claybury. By a completely equipped laboratory is meant one 
in which full provision is made for carrying on researches in patho- 
logical chemistry, as well as in pathological anatomy. Anyone who 
imagines that a laboratory for the study of this branch of patho- 
logical science can nowadays be regarded as satisfactory without 
full provision for chemical investigation, has yet to learn the 
modern conception of the toxic basis of insanity. 

There are numerous other laboratories for the study of the 
pathology of insanity in various parts of the country, mostly 
attached to large asylums, but not one of them is adequately 
equipped for the stern work that is waiting to be done. They are 
fitted out merely for research in pathological anatomy. This 
division of the work, although highly important, has its limits of 
possible usefulness. Beyond a certain point it cannot go, and up 
to this point a considerable part of our knowledge of the pathology 
of insanity has already been carried. It must already be clear to 
anyone who has intelligently followed the progress of events in this 
department of science during the last five or six years, that the 
future of the pathology of insanity lies far more with the chemist 
than with the anatomist. 

There are, however, other reasons on account of which the 
utility of these laboratories is very limited, and itis important that 
they should be understood. In many instances only a small 
proportion of the pathologist’s time can be devoted to research, as 
he has onerous clinical duties to perform in the asylum. Con- 
sequently, the amount of laboratory work that he can undertake is 
small, for if there is any form of scientific observation that requires 
auple time and ceaseless application, it is this. Even, however, in 
those few instances in which the pathologist’s whole energies can 
be devoted to research, there is a radical fault which makes any 
substantial success always extremely difficult, and in most instances 
impossible, This fault lies in the fact that the system under which 
the pathologist holds his post does not give to his work that 
character of continuity which is essential to it. 

No university or other medical school can give the knowledge 
and technical skill that a man requires in order to enable him to 
make observations of any real value in the difficult field of neuro- 
logical science. He must gain them himself by hard, well-directed 
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study of the great mass of facts already recorded in literature, and 
by practising the various methods of research. The more he has 
of this knowledge and skill the greater is his power to advance 

neurological science, and, until he acquires a very large amount, he 

is unfit to make any original observations at all. The specialist in 

the pathology of insanity must thus serve an apprenticeship in his 

work, just as the asylum assistant physician has to do before he is 

qualified to perform the duties of a superintendent. For this 

period of apprenticeship at least three or four years are required. 

Now, under the present system, the asylum pathologist rarely 

continues at his work for more than half of thistime. He generally 
sets out upon his career with enthusiasm, and in many instances 
he has potential ability of the highest order for scientific research. 
He goes on steadily for one or two years, seldoin for more, Long 
ere he has served his apprenticeship in the work he gives it up. 
There is no mystery about the reason. The difficulties and dis- 
abilities against which he finds he has to contend are generally so 
discouraging that no amount of initial enthusiasm and resolution 
can long be proof against them. Worst of all, he soon realizes that 
there is no possibility of promotion for him, such as awaits his 
colleagues, the assistant physicians. He is already practically at 
the top of his profession, and his remuneration and position are 
not such as any man of spirit can be expected to regard as con- 
stituting a permanency. Very naturally he soon drifts into general 
practice, or accepts a vacant assistant physicianship in the same 
asylum. Exit the apprentice neuropathologist, who, if he had been 
treated in the manner that his vocation deserved, would almost 
certainly in due time have done noble service for science and for 
suffering humanity. 

It must be evident that under a system of this kind very little 
can be achieved for the advancement of the pathology of insanity. 
It is true that there are pathologists holding these asylum appoint- 
ments in this country to-day who are turning out as good work in 
pathological anatomy as any that is being done in Continental 
laboratories; but this simply proves that we possess men of 
exceptional ability for carrying on such scientific observations. 
The general fact remains that the system is one productive 
essentially of only apprentice work. Work of this kind does not 
really advance science ; on the contrary, it often retards progress. 
In this instance it serves to give a false impression that we are 
doing everything that can be done to advance the pathology of 
insanity, it makes such researches appear of little practical utility, 
and it gives experienced workers in other countries an extremely 
poor opinion of our capabilities for this kind of investigation. 

It is freely acknowledged on all hands that the Claybury 
laboratory is a success, and that the researches carried out by 
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its director have very greatly advanced our knowledge of the 
nature of certain forms of insanity, and brought us perceptibly 
nearer the discovery of important preventive and therapeutic 
measures. As already pointed out, it is the only asylum laboratory 
in this country fully equipped for chemical as well as anatomical - 
research. It is doing a splendid work, but it is insufficient for 
present needs, Its position may fittingly be compared to that of 
a skilled surveyor, fully equipped with every needful appliance, 
setting out from Cape Town to make an ordnance survey of Africa. 
If we are to do our full share of this humanitarian work, and if a 
brighter day than the present is to dawn for the insane and the 
neuropathic in our land with the speed that it easily might, we 
need not one Claybury but several such fully-equipped labora- 
tories. They should, like the Claybury laboratory, be attached to 
large asylums, where there is abundance of material constantly 
available both for anatomical and chemical research. Here, how- 
ever, aserious difficulty arises. The respective fields of the normal 
and pathological anatomy of the nervous system, on the one hand, 
and of physiological and pathological chemistry on the other, 
are now so extremely large that it is practically impossible for any 
man to train himself to be an expert in both. To keep abreast of 
the current literature in any one of these two departments, and at 
the same time to carry out original research in it, is only possible 
by incessant application. To insist upon an investigator under- 
taking research in both fields is to impose upon him an almost 
superhuman task, and inevitably to lower the standard of his work. 
Obviously, the only possible solution of this difficulty is to relegate 
research in each ficld to separate investigators. Such association 
in research upon the pathology of insanity by thoroughly trained 
specialists in the departments of pathological anatomy and patho- 
logical chemistry, certainly constitutes the ideal arrangement in 
the present position of this branch of science. If carried out at 
several centres in various parts of the country, it would inevitably 
lead to the rapid advance of our knowledge, and would very soon 
result in the discovery of important means of preventing and 
curing many forms of insanity. There are men in this country as 
able as any on the Continent to undertake such work. They 
simply need opportunity. A sufiicient number have already 
given abundant evidence of potential ability for neurological 
research. 

The question of the provision of the funds necessary for carrying 
on this work is scarcely one that the investigator should be asked 
to solve. But there are certain facts regarding it to which atten- 
tion may perhaps be directed here. There are, at least, two sources 
from which a cause of this kind might be expected to obtain its 
necessary support, namely, from endowment by wealthy philan- 
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thropists, and from Government and other public bodies, which give 
financial assistance to other departments of science. Let us see 
how the pathology of insanity stands in relation to these two 
means of support. 

We may rightly regard all purely charitable objects as occupying 
a privileged position, and the amount of money bestowed upon 
them as having no bearing upon the present argument. Apart 
from such money, there still remains an enormous annual sum 
which is given by private individuals for the public benefit. The 
objects to which this wealth is devoted are almost endless in 
number, but, with two exceptions that scarcely affect the case, no 
portion of such money has, I believe, ever been given for the pro- 
motion of our knowledge of the nature of insanity by means of 
pathological investigation. It may be that the wealthy philanthropist 
is not to blame for his neglect of the pathology of insanity, although 
this is by no means the first time that its claims have been brought 
to his notice. Probably he does not understand its true purpose. 
Certain it is that public opinion has not yet been fully enlightened 
upon this important subject, nor the national conscience aroused. 
If the urgent character of the work and the manner in which in 
this country it has, for the most part, to struggle in order to make 
any substantial headway at all were generally understood, it is 
certain that it would not lack throughout another day for the 
support it needs. 

The Government and various local public bodies give financial 
support to many other departments of science, but it is left entirely 
tu the asylum committees to make provision for the carrying out 
of investigations upon the pathology of insanity. Even the claims 
of other departments of pathology have long been generally recog- 
nized in this country, and large, if not ample, provision is made 
both for their advancement and for instruction in them. They 
are supported by universities, medical colleges, our great hospitals 
and private endowment; but the pathology of insanity remains 
practically untouched by such agencies. This is, indeed, a strange 
fact, for we live in an age in which power of intellect rather than 
strength of arm secures individual and national supremacy, and 
certainly no one would venture to maintain that it is less desirable 
that we should be able to minister to a mind diseased than to cure 
maladies which generally leave the reason unclouded. 

There are, doubtless, those who will be ready to reply to all this: 
“It is for the asylums to see to the carrying out of research in the 
pathology of insanity ; the matter concerns them, not the general 
public.” No idea could be more erroneous. In the first place, 
asylums exist for the proper care and treatment of the insane, not 
for the advancement of science. Do we leave investigation in 


other departments of pathology and in bacteriological and sanitary 
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science entirely to our great hospitals? In the second place, this 
matter does concern the general public, Asylums do not manu- 
facture their new admissions ; they are brought to them from the 
ranks of the public themselves. Moreover, the asylums do not 
contain nearly all the cases of mental disease that are under 
medical treatment. In the third place, the asylums are not in a 
position to provide the funds that are required for carrying on this 
scientific work efficiently. This is no assumption ; it is a fact of 
history. Asylum committees have already gone as far in this 
matter as they feel justified in their capacity of trustees of public 
funds. 

Whilst this great work languishes for lack of adequate support 
from either wealthy philanthropists, Government or local public 
bodies (the London County Council being always excepted), what 
do we find to be the state of matters with regard to insanity in 
this country? Let us look at the answer to this question, firstly, 
as it concerns the general public, and secondly, as it concerns the 
individual. 

There are at present about 145,000 certified lunatics in the 
British Islands. Only a comparatively very small proportion of 
these are private patients, the cost of whose maintenance is not 
borne by the public, The number of the insane has in recent 
years been increasing at a much greater rate than the general 
population. The existing asyluis are full,and more are constantly 
having to be built. All this is imposing upon the country an 
annual financial burden of some millions of pounds. It is freely 
admitted that in the increase of lunacy we are faced by a situation 
that is lamentable and threatening in the extreme. Contrast with 
the enormous sum that the insane are costing this country to-day 
the three or four thousand pounds which represent the total of 
what is at present being expended in the prosecution of research 
in the pathology of insanity, the only means by which it is possible 
that we can ever find out how to bring the various forms of this 
disease under a larger measure of control. 

The victim of an attack of acute insanity has to encounter the 
fury of a toxic storm, which the nerve-cells of his brain are 
imperfectly adapted to resist. Rarely, indeed, does he weather it. 
safely ; commonly, it leaves him but a shattered and a stranded 
wreck ; too often it leads to what is generally regarded as a still 
worse, but is, perhaps, for him a better fate. We now know for 
certain of the occurrence of this toxic action, but the nature and 
origin of the toxins we as yet understand so imperfectly that we 
can do little to help the body in-its struggle with them. What 
are we doing in this country to-day to get to understand them 
better? Virtually nothing. Requests for the necessary provision 
for the work are met only by a regretful non posswmus. 
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The sutierer from chronic melancholia endures the blighted 
existence which it is his one great desire should cease. We now 
know that his disease, at least in its earlier stages, is generally in 
its nature remediable, but we have not yet knowledge of a suffi- 
ciently precise nature to make it always possible for us to remove 
or arrest the causes of the toxic condition from which he suffers. 

The epileptic continues to have his fits, and passes deeper and 
deeper into dementia. This great mountain of epilepsy, which, 
year in year out, casts its dark shadow over thousands of lives 
in this and other countries, is already beginning to crumble away 
before the attack of Continental investigators. The fact of the 
toxic basis of most forms of the disease is already thoroughly 
established. What are we doing to hasten the discovery of the 
preventive and therapeutic measures to which these investigations 
are clearly leading? Again, the answer must needs be “ Virtually 
nothing.” 

The general paralytic ebbs out his poisoned life in the single 
room that he probably imagines a palace. For the moment we can 
do nothing to stay the progress of his relentless malady, a lately 
increasing and now alarmingly common disease, of which it is in a 
special sense true that it shows neither respect for the rich nor pity 
for the poor. 

Lastly, the old age which should have been as “the calm and 
serene evening of a glorious day,’* too often closes in ere its due 
time in the fog of organic dementia, the gloom of chronic melan- 
cholia, or the lurid light of maniacal excitement. 

I have named three-fourths of the patients who crowd our 
asylums, and modern science is emphatic in its declaration that by 
far the greater part of all this terrible suffering is in its nature 
preventable and, in its earlier stages, remediable. What is still 
needed is diligent research over an immense field, but along lines 
that are already perfectly clearly defined. 

It is true that no amount of apathy and negligence on the part 
of this country can cause the pathology of insanity to stagnate. 
It will continue to be pushed steadily forward in Italy, Germany, 
and other European countries in which numerous fully-trained 
observers are now constantly devoting their energies to its advance- 
ment in properly-equipped laboratories. Its great preventive and 
therapeutic ends will still one day be achieved; but the future 
historian of the progress of knowledge will have to record that in 
the work of effecting their consummation the greatest Empire of 
the time took no proportionate part. 

* “La fine naturale dell’ uomo, massime delle organizzazioni superiori, perfette 
armoniche é la morte non il manicomio, perché Vinvoluzione senile non é che il 
tramonto placido e sereno di uno splendido giorno.”—G. B. Verca. “Senilta e 


Pazzia.’—I1 jnanicomio moderno, 1895. 
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SIDELIGHTS ON RUSSIAN ORTHODOXY.* 


In influential circles of English society pious vows were long 
ago registered in favour of an union of the Anglican and Russian 
Churches ; and such aspirations were subsequently strengthened 
by the smart rebuff administered by the Bishop of Rome to 
the English Ritualists who, under the guidance of Lord Halifax, 
were humbly knocking at his door. An association of devout 
Churchmen has been formed to promote religious union, not with 
Rome, but with Russia; the works of Palmer, the Tractarian 
advocate of the movement, have been lately published by 
Mr, W. J. Birkbeck, its keen and learned champion of to-day, and 
Mr. Alexander Hore, in his new history of the Eastern Church, 
confesses to a similar hope. At the coronation of the Tsar the 
Moscow clergy fraternized with the learned historian, Dr. Mandell 
Creighton, afterwards Bishop of London, and in 1898 our own 
Orthodox Archbishop of Finland returned this prelate’s cere- 
monious visit and was—though not without keen opposition on 
the part of academic Liberals—honoured by the University of 
Oxford with the degree of Doctor of Divinity. When the dig- 
nitaries of either Church thus repair to one another’s countries to 
study the other Church on the spot, it is surely worth the while 
of Englishmen to learn how Russians themselves regard Rus- 
sian Orthodoxy. They know already. how its English partisans 
present it; from the following pages they will learn what it is as it 
exists among the Russian people. 

There is, indeed, too much reason to suppose that writers, who 
may have too easily yielded to the flattery of high Russian 
ecclesiastical dignitaries, or whose minds are befogged by a belated 
medizevalism, have painted the Russian Church to their Exglish 
compatriots in false colours. Neither the privilege of being 
acquainted with M. Pobiédonostzef, Procurator of the Most Holy 
Russian Synod, nor a certain familiarity with the Russian literary 


* The following pages are from the pen of a Russian noble. The reader will 
understand why he remains anonymous. It is one of the worst symptoms of the 
permanent reign of terror which exists in Russia, that no critics of Russian 
institutions, even when they belong to the oldest and most influential families, 
dare to disclose their identity. 
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language can compensate these writers fur never having con- 
versed about their religion with Russian peasants. These form 
more than eighty per cent. of our population, and only those 
who have observed them long and closely are really competent 
to instruct the English public as to the nature of the Russian 
Church. . 

It is, indeed, complete ignorance of the Russian peasant that 
alone explains the welcome given a very few years ago in the 
columns of The Guardian newspaper to so absurd a fumisterie 
as this, that Russian peasants understand by light of nature the 
old Slavonic language in which our liturgies were composed, a 
language so remote from our own that the study of it is, alongside 
of other dead languages, only pursued in our higher schools and 
colleges. ‘There we translate, as part of our curriculum, the text of 
the Slavonic Bible with as much pains as we translate Cicero or 
Xenophon, using as a “ crib” or aid the modern Russian transla- 
tion which was made by order of the Tsar Alexander II., on the 
express ground that the liturgical language was not understood by 
the people. 

Equally frivolous, and only explicable in the same way, is the 
thesis that I have heard gravely advanced in English society that 
the Russian Tsar, as such and by the ceremony of his coronation, 
becomes an ordained priest, capable of performing mass. Anyone 
who made such a statement in Russian society would arouse inex- 
tinguishable laughter. 

This question must be asked at the outset: Is Russia really 
Orthodox, as people pretend, especially abroad ? 

The answer must surely depend upon the state of mind of the 
peasant, who outnumbers by four to one the other classes, Russia 
is not Orthodox, unless he is; and, emphatically, he isnotso. This 
can be demonstrated, and, as a first step let us briefly examine the 
nature and composition of the Russian ecclesiastical authority, and 
ascertain who it is that formulates our Orthodox doctrine and who 
watches over its integrity. 

At this moment all Russians, with the exception of thirteen or 
fourteen millions of dissidents, belong externally to one Church, 
which calls itself, after the Byzantine model, Orthodox. It is in 
appearance governed by a council, called the Most Holy Synod, 
which in matters of religion is theoretically independent, and in 
which the Tsar is only represented by a deputy called the Procurator 
of the Holy Synod. This office is at present filled by the notorious 
Pobiédonostzef. In no Russian Orthodox catechism is the Tsar 
entitled Head of the Church, as the Sovereign is in England. He 
is only so entitled, and there erroneously, in the catechisms of 
Roman Catholics contrasting their Church with our own. The 
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Same opinion is often met with outside Russia. It is an error. 
The Holy Synod, and not the Tsar, has replaced the ancient 
Russian Patriarch. 

But all this is mere appearance. In reality the Holy Synod is 
but a slavish instrument in the hands of the autocrat who heads 
the Russian Government. He is, it may with truth be said, the 
real, yet carefully masked, Head of the Orthodox Church. 

The members of the Holy Synod are in part perpetual, and in 
part not so. Among the former are the highest dignitaries of the 
Church; for example, the Metropolitan of Petersburg and the 
Archbishop of Finland. The others are members appointed to it 
for a certain period, among these certain titular bishops without 
Sees. But neither the one nor the other section really possess 
guarantees of their permanence, for every bishop can, as a rule, be 
dismissed from his See, and so lacks the privilege accorded to the 
bishops of other Churches in Russia, who, once nominated, are 
irremovable. However, in our country even the judges, though in 
theory irremovable, are not so in practice. 

The result is that the Holy Synod is, as it were, a simple 
ministry of the Orthodox cult, and subordinate to the Procurator, 
who presides over it, in the same way as ministers of the Tsar direct 
the other ministries. The metropolitans and bishops who sit in 
the Synod resemble the simple counsellors of the other ministries, 
say of war, of finance, or of foreign affairs. Like them they have 
only a consultative voice, and must submit to the Procurator in 
the event of disagreements. In any question of religious rites 
the decision rests with the latter; and the members of the Synod, 
if they differ from the lay counsellors of other ministries, differ 
only in this, that they are obliged to sign the Procurator’s rescripts, 
whether these accord with their consciences or not. From such 
an indignity the law protects the laymen who compose the other 
public ministries. If a bishop, or even a metropolitan, resist the 
Procurator’s will, he is hunted out of his spiritual domain, and so 
excluded from the Synod. In the Russian official phrase, he is 
allowed to resign. 

Thus it is that in Russia a conflict of Church with State is 
unimaginable. The Church is utterly subject to the State, even 
in ritual and purely dogmatic concerns. Russian Orthodoxy has 
never been anything else than a political instrument in the hands 
of the Government ever since, in the eighteenth century, the 
famous patriarch Nikon began to import into our Church all the 
ways of the Byzantine Church of Constantinople, and to suppress 
everything of a purely Russian character, everything racy of our 
soil. It was then that the more instructed of the common people, 
who adhered to the features of their old religion which Nikon 
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suppressed, addressed memorials to the Tsar Alexis Michailo- 
witsch, imploring him to stay the innovator’s hand. 

But the Muscovite ruler had realized that the new Orthodoxy, 
in imposing a yoke on the people similar to that of Catholicism— 
and one rightly suspects that Nikon aspired to be the Pope of the 
Russian Church—was likely to serve him well in his struggle with 
the particularist spirit which was still alive in Russia; and his 
answer to the memorialists was to send them to the scaffold. 
Such was the origin in Moscow of the dissidents, of the 
Raskolniki. 

Under Peter the Great an episode took place which deserves to 
be related as being most characteristic of the influence of the 
Government on Church affairs :— 

After his victory over Charles XII. of Sweden, Peter found 
among the prisoners of war several who understood the working 
of mines. Peter valued them, and sent them to open up his own 
inineral resources ; but they refused to remain in his service unless 
they had wives given them. The Russian ladies, however, were 
loath to wed them, because they were not Orthodox. Peter at 
once bade his Synod announce to the faithful that nothing was so 
conformable to true religion as to marry heretics and schisimatics. 
The poor bishops searched their Bibles and concocted a manifesto 
in which it was pointed out that the ancient Jews married Gentile 
women, and that therefore the Orthodox might give their daughters 
in marriage to the Swedes, who accordingly found wives for 
themselves, and founded a precedent which to-day enables our 
nobles to wed American heiresses. 

Russian Orthodoxy is, historically speaking, the negation of all 
that is national and peculiar in the Russian people. It is a system 
imported from decaying Byzantium. Its very doctrine has no 
fixity, but can be handled like a toy by the Government. How 
can such a system appeal deeply to the hearts of the poor or win 
the respect of the intelligent classes ? 

More than one writer has pointed out how profoundly particu- 
larist at bottom the Slav race is; and this particularism is not 
confined to political relations, but has even extended to religion as 
well. It was the political skill and tradition of the Tartars which 
enabled Moscow to crush the liberties of the independent princi- 
palities which made up ancient Russia, possessing each its own 
culture, its own pecularities of soil, occupations, and race. Religion 
also, as introduced among the Russian tribes, took on a stamp of 
its own. The Eastern missionaries who brought it thither made 
their way and earned success, not as did Boniface of the 
West, by appeals to the overpowering might and prestige of a 
world-empire whose forces were massed in his rear. They 
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founded no orders of Christian knights, entrusted by an aggressive 
Pope with the task of imposing the faith by fire and sword. Such 
methods as these were only practised on the Western Slavs, on the 
Lithuanians and Poles, who often resented it, and retaliated on 
the aggressiveness of the Romano-Teutonic missionaries with 
deeds long since become legendary and capable of inspiring 
Miskiewicz with the theme of his magnificent poem, Conrad 
Wallenvod. Sienkiewicz also, the other poet of the Poles of 
Lithuania, who is known in England as the author of Quo Vadis, 
has made them the theme of his poetical romance, Krscyzacy— 
the Polish name for the order of Teutonic knights. 

Such struggles between the missionaries and their pagan converts 
have no place in the pages of Russo-Slav chroniclers; for the 
Eastern missionaries left intact, so far as they could, the habits 
and customs of the Slavs. They were themselves mostly Slavs 
who had learned Greek and made their own one form or another 
of Greek Christianity; and their greater common-sense and 
adaptability is seen in the fact that they made no attempt to force 
Greek upon their converts as the Roman missionaries forced their 
Latin. And as they tried to clothe all religious ideas in Slavonic 
phrase, so they avoided friction by leaving to their converts, instead 
of rooting up, many remains. of pre-Christian beliefs and habits, 
not in flagrant contradiction with the new faith. The result wasa 
genuine national religion, which remained for nearly seven centuries, 
until it was overtaken by Nikon’s activity. 

The result of Nikon’s policy was the creation of the Raskol or 
dissidents, whose wish was only to remain faithful to the ancient 
national Church in form and spirit. It still presents all that is 
most characteristic in Russia, and he that would really explore the 
Slavonic spirit, gauge its aspirations, weigh its beliefs, sound the 
depths of its mysticism, must begin with a study of the Raskol. 
Not otherwise can one comprehend the genius of Tolstoi, of 
Miskiewicz, of Gogol; nor understand the romance literature of 
Russia in the first half of this century, for that literature was 
largely inspired by the spirit which stirs in the breast of the 
Raskol. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the quarrel of Nikon was over 
matters of external form solely, or even chiefly, though this is, of 
course, the point of view from which Orthodox priests and publicists 
have chosen to examine the origin of the movement. Chiefamong 
such purely formal points was the gesture used in benediction. 
Nikon adopted the use of three fingers, which prevails in the 
Byzantine Church, and at his instance the Council of Moscow of 
1656 anathematized those who followed the ancient practice of 
using two fingers. He also altered a few words in the C'redo and 
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other parts of the ritual, and ordered the initial J to be included in 
the name Jesus, to the discarding of the old Russian form. He 
also ordered every form of cross to be adored, instead of the 
peculiar form, unlike the Latin, which until then the Russians had 
alone respected. 

Those who ridicule the Raskol for separating themselves from 
Nikon’s party for such trifles as the above, ignore the truth of the 
matter; the more so because empty formalism is not, nor has ever 
been, characteristic of the popular Russian genius. Nikon was not 
the first to make corrections in the Russian service books, and five 
of his predecessors had issued new editions of them without the 
faithful taking offence. Nikon offended first and foremost because 
he boldly set himself to thwart the particularism, which in Russia 
coloured the organization of religion as of all else, and has ever been 
in antagonisin with those Tartar principles of concentrated domina- 
tion which gave birth to and yet underlie the existing system of 
Russian autocracy. The Mir is a council composed of the heads 
of families in a commune. Before the age of Nikon the Mir 
chose its own priest, traced his duties for him, and deprived him 
of his dignity in case he neglected them. If he did wrong the 
Mir judged and condemned kim like any other member of the 
commune ; it even believed itself competent to deal with purely 
ecclesiastical affairs. 

Nor was this spirit of independence exercised only towards the 
inferior clergy. In the little democratic and plebiscitary republic 
of Novgorod, where this spirit was more rife than anywhere else, 
the civil community chose its own archbishops, and cared not 
whether or no their choice pleased the Metropolitan or Patriarch, 
Thus it was with their Archbishops Arsénej and Theodosius, who 
dispensed with ordination by the Patriarch. And there is nothing 
more characteristic of this free community than its threat to the 
Patriarch of Constantinople, when they were asking to be indepen- 
dent in Church concerns of the Metropolitan of Moscow :— 

“We will not submit to the jurisdiction of this Metropolitan, and 
we ask of you your blessing. If you will not give it us, then we 
will join the Latins.” 

The clergy themselves were equally attached to their indepen- 
dence, so that we often find them in insurrection against their 
bishops, refusing to pay the dues required by the law. In not a 
few cases Russian popes defied even the Metropolitan, and would 
not hear of their control. With his own bishop, also, the relations. 
of the Pope of the Mir were fraternal, or, perhaps we should say,. 
patriarchal, rather than those befitting a strict hierarchy. 

It is just such relations that Nikon could not tolerate and set 
himself to destroy, replacing them by a Byzantine subordination. 
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He was a man of unusual strength of will, very despotic and 
ambitious, and anxious to play towards the Tsar Alexis Michailo- 
witsch the same part as the Patriarch Philaret, father of the Tsar 
Michail Théodorowitsch, played beside his son. The decrees or 
ukases of that time ran in the joint names of the Patriarch and 
Tsar ; and that of the Patriarch was often put first. The same 
with the coinage. 

For so despotic and ambitious a nature as Nikon’s the old eccle- 
siastical looseness of Russia was intolerable, and before he ever 
touched the text of the sacred books he had begun to undermine 
the dependence of the priest on the Mir, and render him a 
servile instrument of his own. 

Nikon began by assailing the financial position of the Russian 
village pope, and laid heavy charges on him, on the sacristans, 


‘even on the women who made the sacramental bread. They had to 


pay him for every yard of land and for every truss of hay. Even 
the parish beggars had to pay dues tothe Patriarch, whose cruelty 
and despotic subjection of the priests to bishops, with whom here- 
tofore they had lived on easy patriarchal terms, goaded them no 
less than the people to fury, for the latter regarded the priests as 
their property and resented the patriarchal interference. Their 
relations with their priests had always been friendly and direct ; 
they had chosen, nominated, paid, and fed them, and now Nikon 
claimed them as his property and presumed to control all their 
relations with the priests. 


It was the Jr which ultimately defrayed all Nikon’s new 


‘charges; its members had been content to support a priest who 


was their own creation, so to speak, but they were exasperated at 
having to pay heavy dues to Nikon for the support of priests who 
were merely his servants, and who, taking their cue from him, 
‘began to treat the laity with the same arrogance with which their 
‘bishops now treated them. 

Nikon shrank from no cruelty towards recalcitrant priests. Im- 
prisonment and deportation was the penalty for the smallest fault. 


‘The historian Kostomarof (in his work The Patriarch Nikon) 


attests that the Tsar Alexis Michailowitsch himself blamed the 


cruelty of the Patriarch, and in one of his letters censured him for 


using force to constrain people to fast and take the sacraments. 
“You cannot,” said the Tsar, “constrain anyone by brute force 


to believe in God.” 


It was but a pious wish, however, on the part of the Tsar. In 
point of fact, no extreme of cruelty was spared in order to enforce 


‘submission to Nikon’s decrees. Men and women were burned 


alive en masse, were broken on the wheel, were torn limb from 
limb. A whole volume is needed to relate this persecution, 
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Enough to remark here that the view put forth by certain English 
apologists of the Russian Constitution, that there has ever been in 
Russia, and that there is now, a minimum of purely religious 
persecution, is a legend pure and simple. 

Thus priests and people alike were already driven to desperation 
by Nikon’s financial policy when he promulgated his corrections 
of the sacred text. Apart from their previous irritation, these 
would have passed without a protest, as had the textual innova- 
tions introduced by the first five patriarchs of Moscow. The 
peasants of that day were, if possible, more ignorant, and so more 
indifferent to petty details and ceremonies, than the peasants of 
to-day. They would, perhaps, never have heard of the corrections 
had not the priests, already incensed, fixed upon them as a 
grievance, and used them as an excuse for revolt on the part of 
their flocks. And the people had another grievance as well. They 
resented the Tartar policy of autocratic concentration of powers 
which sacrificed to Moscow the free institutions of the republics 
of Novgorod and Pskov, of the principalities of Tvier, Riasan, 
Perm, and of the ancient Kief, the cradle of old national culture. 
It was before the Tartars that Jean Calita had prostrated himself 
with gifts for the Khan’s wives. This Calita founded the Mus- 
covite power by carrying through the policy he had learned of 
these same Tartars, the policy of stifling the liberties of the Slavs. 
The Muscovite princes who married Tartar wives learned from 
their new kinsfolk that art of despotism which flourishes in Russia 
to this day. The infamous injustice just now being inflicted on 
the Finns by M. Pobiédonostzef, the real Sovereign of Russia, and 
his instrument, General Bobrikof, is thoroughly Tartar in its 
character. 

Life under these Tartar administrators in Muscovite employ 
was not a happy one, and our popular proverb conveys the truth 
which says: “ People can live well enough so long as Moscow has 
not learned of their existence.” Yet there are Englishmen, like 
Mr. Athelstan Riley in his book on Mount Athos, who pretend 
that the Government of Russia is the only one in Europe which 
deserves the name. It is a pity that he cannot enjoy a taste of its 
methods, that he cannot be domiciled, for example, in the Govern- 
ment of Covno under Klingenberg (now Governor of Viatka), 
where a very few years ago a detachment of Cossacks was sent by 
the late Orjevski, Governor- General of Vilna, Covna, and Grodna, 
to assassinate in their church an entire Catholic congregation, 
which was met together in it to protect it from desecration. 

The cruelty of Nikon and his successors was effectual. The 
partisans of the old nationalist order were ruthlessly exterminated 
for generations, with the result that at the present day they only 
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number fourteen or fifteen millions of souls. They are, indeed, an 


army of martyrs, and the barest enumeration of the tortures to 
which they were subjected would be enough to cause my readers 
to start in horror from their sleep, as I did myself, when in the 
course of my historical studies at the University I reached this 
terrible and blood-stained page in my country’s annals. No worse 
persecution has ever disgraced any Church or Government; and 
English writers who deem it consonant with Russophilism to 
pretend that the rule of Orthodoxy is one of justice and clemency, 
are either ignorant or dishonest. 

In the course of my examination for my degree at the University, 
I remember how the professor of history put a question to me 
relative to the suppression by Nikon of the old believers. My 
answers, strictly within the truth, to his questions elicited a pro- 
test from the President of the Board of Examination: “ Why do 
you demoralize young people by teaching them such matters as 
this?” 

And there can be no question but that this portion of our 
national history abounds with horrors and with details of punish- 
ments which reveal, on the part of the Orthodox persecutors who 
devised them, a degree of obscene cruelty which transcends the 
imagination of even a Zola or a Marquis de Sades. One of the 
most gifted dissenters of the seventeenth century, the protopope 
Avvacoume, wrote in the following terms of this persecution :— 


“Tt is astounding! How is it that our Orthodox persecutors will understand 
nothing? Why strive to fortify the faith with fire, by ‘knout,’ and gibbet ? 
Where are the Apostles who taught them thus? I know not. My Christ taught 
not our Apostles such love as this, . . . It is rather the God of the Tartars, 
Mahomet, who wrote such precepts in his book as this: ‘I command that those 
who disobey my law be brought low by the sword.’” 


And, indeed, this early apostle of truth and liberty of conscience 
spoke in the above a truth he knew not. It was really Tartar 
blood, Tartar intolerance, Tartar tradition, which stirred in the 
Russian persecutors both of that epoch and of to-day. Genghis 
Khan is their model; and perhaps even he would never in the 
name of religion have hacked off men’s and women’s limbs, torn out 
their tongues, poured molten metal down their throats, broken 
them on the wheel, racked them, burned them alive, hung them 
up by hooks in the belly to swing in the winds. For such are a 
few of the approved methods of Russian Orthodoxy. 

A system which rests on such sanctions as these is not likely 
a priori to be deeply rooted in the heart of a Russian peasant, 
and if we analyse his feelings as he exists to-day we find our ex- 
pectations more than fulfilled. 

I believe there is hardly another social medium so well adapted 
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as the Russian village for the realization of the primitive Christian 
communion. Hardly anywhere else shall we find the same naive 
trustfulness, the simplicity of a child, which we find among our 
peasants, when taken at their best. And the earlier Russian faith 
had its points of resemblance to the earliest Church, for our circles 
of believers chose their own presbyters, looked after their own 
affairs without molestation from without, imposed the religious 
discipline and duties, and composed and uttered the prayers which 
to them seemed necessary and edifying under all the shifting 
vicissitudes of life. Our earliest converts even tried to practise the 
precept, “ Resist not evil,” like the Douchoboretz of to-day; and 
the Prince Vladimir, the first of Russian pagans who followed 
Christ, refused after his baptism to punish even the brigands, 
and it needed the arguments of the Byzantine doctors to make him 
change his mind. 

Tolstoi, in his novel The Empire of Darkness, draws a typical 
picture of the Russian peasant, whose religion is in his heart and 
not in vain outward ceremonies. In all the embarrassments of his 
life this peasant listens to the inner voice of his conscience as to 
the voice of God. When his wife and household are set on courses 
convenient but really wrong, a single phrase is ever on his lips, 
“ But God, have you forgotten Him?” It is part of the plot of this 
romance that his wife would hunt out from his home a poor orphan 
who had been seduced by his son. The peasant protests, invoking 
the Divine voice which speaks in his conscience. “My son must 
marry the girl. We must think of God.” 

If Tolstoi does not represent this typically religious peasant as 
a Raskol, it is only because the good tidings have not reached his 
hero’s ears. But he is not any the more for that an “ Orthodox ” 
peasant. In all the five acts of this drama of Tolstoi’s there is no 
word of priest or of Church. No other writer is so familiar with the 
inmost life of the people as Tolstoi, who lives as a simple peasant, 
adopting even the peasant’s garb. Yet in all his descriptions of 
rural life the priest as a moral guiding influence is conspicuous by 
his absence. 

And rightly so. The Russian Orthodox pope is not exactly a 
son of the people, like the village priest in Catholic countries ; nor 
yet does he belong to a higher intellectual class, as does the 
Anglican clergyman. His life is not bound up with that of his 
flock ; nor are his interests theirs. Up to the second half of this 
century the popes formed a sort of hereditary caste, and not be- 
fore the reign of Alexander IL. were their sons allowed to take up 
another profession than the Church. Since that date vast numbers 
of them have entered the bureaucracy and made their way to the 
highest grades. The reason of their success is that they receive a 
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fair education in special schools at the expense of the State; and 
coming of families which have a particular reason to be attached 
to the existing political system they are regarded as especially 
trustworthy. None the less they have the worst reputations as 
Tchinovniks, They share not in the honourable traditions of the 
noble families, and have no standard of honour of their own. 
They are venal, grasping, and ever ready to humour the worst 
caprices of the Russian police. 

An old Russian ballad declares that “the eyes of a pope are 
envious and his hands are given to grasping.” And in truth the 
“ pope ” is as far from being spiritually minded as the earth is far 
from the heaven. His one thought is to amass riches, to eat well 
and drink heavily. The rules of his profession allow him to 
demand a fee before he performs a single rite or administers the 
sacraments to anyone; and the sick die unshrived, unless their 
relatives have ready money or handsome gifts of fowls and eggs in 
their hands. It is impossible for the peasant to respect such 
priests. Not that there are not, of course, exceptions, and few 
Churches can boast of such living saints as John of Kronstadt, 
single-hearted in his endeavours to fill all whom he comes across 
with genuine piety. But they are exceptions, “rari nantes in 
gurgite vasto.” 

Having more money than the peasants who surround them, the 
popes can spend more on eating and drinking, and being fuller 
thereby of flesh, they are too often fuller of frailties. The law of 
the Church compels them to be married before they are ordained, 
but if left widowers, they cannot remarry. That must not be taken 
to imply that after their wives’ deaths they live lives chaste or even 
reputable. 

In the Middle Ages the answer made to the austere dissenters 
who condemned the vices of the Roman clergy was always 
this: Never mind the life of the preacher, but listen to his 
doctrine, and even if he does not practise it, try to live according 
to it yourself. So it may be answered to my strictures on the life 
and manners of the Russian pope, that however reprekensible these 
may be, the peasant has before his eyes the lofty and attractive 
ideal of holiness enshrined in the sacred books and ancient liturgies 
of his Church. Such an answer is, alas! vain and empty, for the 
simple reason that the peasant does not grasp the meaning of a 
single line of these books and liturgies. For all he understands of 
them, they might as well be written in Chinese. 

For, it must be repeated, the thesis advanced in Anglican 
journals by Mr. W. J. Birkbeck is untenable, and is not to be made 
plausible by the comparison of words and phrases picked out of 
the old Slavonic Prayer-Book with their philoloyical analogues in 
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new Russian. I myself was born in Russia, and never crossed the 
frontier before I was twenty-five years of age. I have never spoken 
but Russian ; and I aftirm that, not the common people only, but 
the educated classes equally, understand nothing of what is said in 
church. The liturgical language is as remote from our own as 
Anglo-Saxon from English. Could a language written down nigh 
upon a thousand years ago be aught else ? 

Mr. Birkbeck has cited certain passages from our sacred books 
and has then produced corresponding words from modern Russian. 
Doubtless his demonstration convinced readers who know nothing 
of either tongue, and I will not follow him into this field 
for fear of seeming to be absurd to my readers. But were I 
disposed to imitate him in his pedantic appeal to the verdict 
of those who, knowing neither tongue, lack the elements of a 
sound judgment, I would confine myself not to a few phrases, 
but would appeal to the old Slavonic gospels in their entirety. 
We only learn our ancient tongue at school and college, and forget 
it so soon as we go out into the world. Even if we remembered 
it, the way these texts are sung, or rather droned, by the priest in 
church would effectually hide from us their meanings. 

Of course, the peasants listen attentively to our services in 
church, cross themselves and prostrate themselves continually, 
often with such fervour that their foreheads are bruised upon the 
flagstones; yet they understand nothing except the incessantly 
recurring deacon’s cry of Hospodi pomilouj, “God pardon,” for 
these words, by an exception, are almost the same in the old 
language as in the new. 

But let us suppose that a Catholic priest grew his beard and 
hair, put on Orthodox vestments, and, entering one of our churches 
intoned from the sanctuary his Latin mass, imitating the accents 
and gestures of our popes, I affirm positively that hardly the 
educated, much less the peasants, would detect the difference. — 

And I remember an incident in proof. Some years ago I was 
staying on our estates and a deputation of peasants came to greet 
us the morning after our arrival. They were waiting in an ante- 
chamber, as my parents had not risen. I was in an adjoining 
room with my brothers and some friends staying in the house; 
among the latter a youthful fellow-officer. We were eyeing the 
peasants through the open door, for some of us, town-bred, had 
hardly ever seen a peasant and looked on him with curiosity, as if 
on somerare animal. Orthodoxy is not held in very great respect 
in Russia, and—I say it with regret—certain indecent ballads or 
parodies exist, composed in the Church language and expressly. 
designed to turn religion to ridicule. The young officer in question 
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@ pope saying mass. Instantly the peasants began to cross them- 
selves and assumed a devout attitude. The ruse was successful ; 
but it was clear that these poor people would listen to the worst 
obscenities with perfect fervour, if only they were disguised in the 
Church language and sung as a priest sings. 

As a moralizing and religious factor in the life of the people, 
Russian Orthodoxy with its old Slavonic has not the least 
advantage over Catholicisin with its Latin. The weakness 
of Mr. Birkbeck’s argument is yet more apparent if we bear in 
mind that in different parts of Russia the spoken tongue greatly 
varies. A Great Russian, for example, cannot converse with 
natives of Little Russia or of White Russia. In these latter 
regions I have lived for long periods on the country estates of my 
grandparents, and I can attest that in them the peasant under- 
stands the official Russian tongue almost as little as he does old 
Slavonic. How it is possible that any peasant, speaking any one ot 
these three great representative modern idioms, should understand 
the dead language of Cyril and Methodius? And in this connection 
it must be remembered that Little Russian, though the Govern- 
ment so much admired by Mr. Riley tries to stifle it by oppressive 
enactments, is no obscure patois. Several millions of people speak 
it, and in Kief and Kharkof, of which cities the one is our Canter- 
bury and the other the seat of a great university, scarcely any 
other idiom is heard in the streets. Byron and Virgil are both 
translated into Little Russian. 

In the Catholic Church the priests take pains that their congre- 
gations shall understand the Latin prayers which they themselves 
repeat at the altars. Missals in which a vernacular version con- 
fronts the Latin page by page are in the hands of everyone; and 
great importance is attached to preaching. Every Sunday and 
feast-day the people are appealed to in eloquent sermons delivered 
in their own tongue, whatever it may be. Such aids to devotion 
are wanting in Russia. Of the peasants not five per cent. can 
read ; so bilingual books would be useless, even if the temper of 
the Holy Synod permitted them. Nor has preaching any place 
in their devotions. In nothing is the obscurantist and reactionary 
character of Russian Orthodoxy so well exampled as in the 
trammels within which among us the “ Liberty of prophesying” 
is confined and repressed. The civil censor, who plies his scissors 
and his “caviare” at the expense of the newspaper editor and 
theatre lessee, has his ecclesiastical analogue in the censor of 
sermons, to whom a preacher must submit in writing every word 
that he is going to utter from his pulpit. Heaven help him if 
he venture beyond the line and say anything distasteful to the 
Government—that is, to the police. He is promptly ejected and 
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punished, probably by deportation to the Solovietski Monastir in 
the extreme and frozen north of Russia. And the fear of such 
treatment is before the eyes, not only of the village pope, but of 
the monkish higher clergy as well. All alike, they must consti- 
tute themselves mere servants of the Government. Fer a con- 
scientious priest who wishes to be the spiritual guide of his flock 
it is intolerable to be thus bound hand and foot. Even in the 
confessional, if he learns anything contrary to the interests of the 
Government, he is obliged to report it to the police. A prudent: 
priest will confine himself to the mechanical fulfilment of his 
ritual duties. The priest John of Kronstadt, who, by unusual 
sanctity of life, has gained a wide influence and celebrity among 
the people, is actually an object of suspicion to the police, and for 
that reason is virtually imprisoned in his island, and not allowed’ 
to be in the capital. A despotic Government has a bad conscience; 
and trembles at mere shadows; and the priest John is dreaded as’ 
one who might put himself at the head of some popular move- 
ment. But for the accident of his piety having attracted the late 
Tsar, he would long ago have been banished. . : 
For the illiterate peasant, Orthodoxy and the seven councils are 
mere names, of whose significance he has no glimmering éetise. 
To the great religious divisions of the world he is happily a 
stranger. The limit of his knowledge in this direction is to know’ 
that the Jews crucified his gentle Christ. But he bears them 
little malice on that account, and the occasional outbursts ‘of 
Anti-Semitism are rarely due to fanaticism on the part of' thie 
peasant. Usually they are the work of the criminal and reckless 
classes in the large cities. Such outbursts were frequent during 
the reign of Alexander III., and would not have occurréd had'not: 
the worst passions of the mob been sedulously fomented by agents 
of the Government, who promised impunity to anyone who « out- 
raged the Jews. 
For most of our peasants religion is mere fetish-worship; ‘and’ 
consists of prostrations before ikons, venerated the more super- 
stitiously in proportion as they are effaced by grease and dirt. 
Many of them have the reputation of being “not made witli 
hands,” like the sacred shields which fell from Heaven in ancient 
Rome. Many more work miracles by contact, and pilgrimages to’ 
visit such ikons are the only journeys a peasant ever makes ; 
indeed, he is not allowed by the police to make any others. The 
better sort of peasant, man or woman, pours out to Jesus, his 
consoler, his pathetic appeal for help; and often enough his life 
is a dreary round of famine and disease, of extortion and blows on 
the part of his superiors. In any humble temple of the Russian 
steppes you may witness the tears and gruans of these misery- 
30* 
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stricken people, especially of the women, overdriven and cruelly 
beaten by their drunken husbands. Everywhere you find among 
them the childlike faith of the primitive believer. 

For the cultivated mind that seeks in religion an answer to the 
great enigmas of life, our Orthodoxy is a barren and lifeless affair ; 
and Tolstoi in his thoughtful treatise, /n what consists my faith, 
ends by rejecting Orthodoxy. Weary of the fashionable life, sick 
of the shams of high society, he resolved to seek in religion a 
refuge from remorse and from inward contempt for the life he had 
led. He set out to live with peasants, to go to church as they did, 
to prostrate himself before ikons, to try to hear what the priest 
said, to follow all with faith. 

In the end it revolted him. He could not bear with the ex- 
ternality, with the empty shows, the elaborate mummery of it all. 
The spirit was so swaddled that it could not breathe or live. He 
has broken with the system; but that will not prevent the popes, 
the moment he dies, from forcing his door and bearing his body 
to the grave with all the empty pomp which he abhors. Any but 
an “Orthodox” funeral you cannot have in Russia, no matter 
what your opinions and wishes may be; for your faith is not 
a matter of choice. If you are born of an Orthodox parent, 
Orthodox you remain to your grave, and conversion to any 
other form of religion is punished by law with loss of civil rights, 
sequestration of your goods, and imprisonment in a convent, where 
the priests, by statute, will visit you twice a day in order to ) pete 
you of the beauties of Orthodoxy. 

. Thanks to our habitual religious indifference, such eitianiaain 
never fall to the lot of members of good society, and are only 
incurred by peasants who, from exceptional endowments and 
superior spiritual insight, try to break away from the bonds of 
superstition and formalism in order to live a higher life. If such 
a peasant, espousing the teaching of the New Testament and of 
the early Church, refuse to serve in the Army and to kill others 
for reasons of State, he has his children taken away from him and 
is himself interned in a lunatic asylum. And this is the act of a 
Church many of whose earliest saints themselves courted martyr- 
dom by throwing away their military belts and refusing to serve 
any more in the legions of ancient Rome! Why is the Russian 
Government so horribly afraid of any poor Moujik who reads the 
Gospel for himself and ventures to practise its precepts and instil 
them into his fellows? Because it is aware that on the day when: 
the masses take in hand their own religion and base it on the 
Gospel, the end of despotism will be at hand. 

_There are already millions of such peasants, and thousands of. 
them have braved torture and even death for their convictions, 
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But we of the governing class think little of our soul’s interests, 
nor would make the least sacrifice for our religion. And why? 
Because it is not a faith freely chosen, but a matter of political 
etiquette. We do not adopt it because we esteem it superior to 
other cults, but because profession of it is the condition of all 
employment, of all civil and military functions. Our ancestors 
had it forced upon them by free use of gibbet and stake, and the 
severest penalties await us to-day if we venture to criticize or 
abandon it. The result is that our religious ceremonies have no 
spiritual meaning for us. We invite the priest to baptize our 
children just as we invite the midwife to help their birth. I have 
been present at any baptisms, but have never known the parents 
take it as the entrance of their child into a spiritual order. Before 
you can fill any official post you must produce your certificate of 
having been baptized and of having made your annual confession 
of sins to a priest. At school and college you must present the 
latter, duly signed and sealed by the priest, at every step. The 
same when you marry. Religious tests are inflicted on you at. 
every turn, and even if you are not Orthodox, but Mussulman or: 
Armenian or Jew, or Lutheran or Catholic, you must still go to. 
the Orthodox church on Imperial feast-days, as if prayers offered 
for the Tsar in any other place were harmful to him. In case you: 
are not Orthodox, but belong to one of the sects, however harmless, 
then you may not have in your employment any member of the. 
Orthodox Church, nor yourself be a servant or employé in the- 
household, shop, or factory of an Orthodox parson. But the treat- 
ment of the Raskol demands a book to itself. 

The rigour with which the claims of the Orthodox Church are- 
pushed, in violation of the private conscience, may be realized from 
such cases as the following. General Eljanowski, whose valour had: 
earned him the highest of military decorations, the Cross of St. 
George, was not long ago forced to resign his divisional command: 
because on the Tsar’s feast-day he had, after attending, according 
to rule, the service of the Orthodox Church, adjourned for his. 
real devotions to the Catholic Church, of which he is a member 
Prince Barklay de Tolly Weimarn, again, general-in-chief and aide- 
de-camp of Alexander III, commanding the first corps d’armée, 
was expelled by that Emperor from the Army because, being him- 
self a Protestant, he had had his grandchild baptized by a Lutheran 
clergyman, the mother being Orthodox. Such incidents are fre- 
quent, and suffice to render Orthodoxy a mere official badge among 
our upper classes. If M. Pobiédonostzef to-morrow found it more 
convenient for us to be Anglicans, Mussulmans, or Buddhists, we 
should conform without protest, and, needless to say, without 
regret. E. 


MAURICE HEWLETT. 


THERE is an old coloured print of the Field of the Cloth of Gold, 
where hundreds of gaily dressed horsemen throng the space, and 
in the background are splendid tents, and flagstaffs, and flutter- 
ing pennons, while overhead, portentous in the sky, sails a great 
dragon green and gold. The whole effect is confused but very 
vigorous and rich,a mass of colour and movement. . Mr. Maurice 
Hewlett’s romances, although dealing with many different periods, 
produce very much the same effect upon the mind of the reader. 
The books are crowded with figures, who jostle each other in 
and out of the drama; there is no time for reflection or for criti- 
cism, one brilliant episode succeeds another without a pause, and 
every trifling incident is decked and enriched, sometimes almost 
smothered, by lavish fancy. There is no stint or saving here. 
The times and the characters are so vivid and vital to his sense 
that we imagine the author can hardly help himself and that 
the words foam from the end of his pen in a torrent. 

_It is not easy for one who is neither a lover nor a student of 
the period of Mr. Hewlett’s last novel, Richard Yea and Nay, to 
disentangle history from legend or both from fiction. It may well 
be that the portrait of Henry II. presented in this strange book 
is a little highly coloured—Richard’s character is a puzzle that 
even Mr. Hewlett himself does not claim to have solved—battles 
and struggles are occasionally drawn closer together, the réles in 
certain stories are given to different actors, and the course of 
history is sometimes boldly diverted. But this is all deliberate ; 
a part, we imagine, of the author’s method. He is not concerned 
to give us a picture true in every detail and historically accurate 
—he merely wishes to give us a picture. And he is most emin- 
ently qualified to do this, for he can invent at will an incident 
which collects and presents in one flash many of the mingled 
elements in his drama, and this without any elaborate preparation 
or explanation. There is no slow building up of a crisis; none 
of that majestic approach to a great scene which marks the 
power of writers—to take two very different men—like Balzac or 
Sir Walter Scott. The picture starts up at once with no intro- 
duction, and imposes itself upon the vision of the reader by its 
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own force and vividness. More than this, it is itself the symbol 
of the ideas its author wishes to convey. _ 

Small events in real life sometimes group themselves for a 
moment in this way as if their object were to display in a mirror 
the character and the prevailing atmosphere of an individual or 
of aperiod. Just asthe characteristic traits of a man are surprised 
when he is most unconscious, the spirit of an age is sometimes 
caught in its comparatively unimportant incidents. For one ex- 
ample of this among many might be taken the cleansing of each 
separate stone in the walls of San Sofia with rose-water by Soliman 
after the fall of Constantinople. What a contrast between the 
great and beautiful church built for Christ and adorned with riches 
in the pride of a Monarch, and the entry of the Eastern conqueror 
with his ideal of force, his material Heaven, and his belief that a 
scented liquid could wipe from the walls all the consecrated spirit 
of another faith, and leave the building washed and vacant for his 
hordes of alien worshippers. Even now the praying mats have 
to ignore the lines of the building which they cannot twist to the 
aspect of their Sanctuary, and make long slanting tracks athwart 
the pavement, out of harmony with the stately arcades and pillars 
all leading towards the place of the old altar, where the Cross of 
Christ still hangs for Christian eyes. Do not the East and West 
clash here? The impressionist historian seeks eagerly for a 
chance picture such as this, which seems to focus the spirit 
of a time. But Mr. Hewlett does not aspire to be even an 
impressionist historian—far from it. He is a writer of romance 
who for once has taken a few historical characters and treated 
them just as if they were creatures of his own brain, and 
he owed no debt to fact. In a word, he relies upon impres- 
sion—he takes the liberty of inventing the sort of incidents 
which would best show forth his hero’s characteristics, and 
which to his fancy reek strongly of the time. The result is a 
truly wonderful effect of atmosphere. For Mr. Hewlett knows— 
he has steeped himself in the thought, the expression, the dreams 
of his period; then he lets his pen loose and creates. Thus it 
matters little to the reader whether the incidents or characters 
are true to tradition. For the moment Richard Yea and Nay is 
what Mr. Hewlett chooses—so is everyone and everything else 
in the story. But to go further, it can be contended that the 
impression, as a whole, brings an absolutely representative and 
typical picture of the times before the imagination; the details 
may not be true, but they have the quality which, as has just been 
argued, sometimes belong to small events in the real world. 
There is a fine scene when Richard, after a stormy altercation 
with his timid allies, is forced to abandon the attack on Jerusalem, 
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object of all bis tremendous sacrifices and efforts. He spends the 
night bitterly with his head in his hands, but early in the morning 
with two friends he rides out “ to a hill which they call Montjoy, 
because from there the pilgrims tending south, see first among 
the folded hills Jerusalem itself lying like a dove in a nest. The 
moon was low and cold, the sun not up; but the heavens and 
earth were full of shadowless light; every hill-top, every black 
rock upon it stood sharply cut out, as with a knife. King 
Richard rode silently, his face covered in a great hood; neither 
man with him dared speak, but kept the distance due. So they 
skirted hill after hill, wound in and out of the deep valleys, until 
at last Gaston pricked forward and touched his master on the 
arm. Richard started, not turned. 

** *Montjoy, dear master,’ said Gaston. 

“There before them, as out of a cup, rose a dark conical hill 
with streamers of white light behind, and, as might be, leaping 
from it. ‘The light shines on Jerusalem, said Gaston. Richard, 
looking up at the glory, uncovered his head. Sharp against the 
light stood a single man on Montjoy, who faced the full sun. 
They who saw him there were still deep in shade. 

*¢ Gaston and Des Barres,’ said King Richard, when they had 
reached the foot of the wet hill, ‘stay you here. Let me go on 
alone.’ 

“Gaston demurred. ‘The hill is manned, sire. Beware an 
ambush. You have enemies close by.’ He hinted at Saint-Pol. 

“<«T have only one enemy that I fear, Gaston,’ said the King ; 
‘and he rides my horse. Do as I tell you.’ 

“They obeyed; so he went under their anxious eyes. Slowly 
he toiled up the bridle-path which the feet of many pilgrims had 
worn into the turf; slowly they saw him dip from the head down- 
wards into the splendour of the dawn. But when horse and man 
were bathed full in light, those two below touched each other 
and held hands; for they saw him twist his great shield from his 
shoulder and hold it before his face. So, as he stayed, screening 
himself from what he sought, but dared not touch, the solitary 
watcher turned, and came near him and spoke.” 

Richard came thus near to his achievement; no nearer. It 
is a wonderful picture. There are many others, but restraint 
must be used in quoting them. Perhaps Richard never rode up 
Montjoy. Perhaps he never had a child of his christened in Acre 
nor bore it out from the church upon a shield. Perhaps the 

beautiful Jehane never lived, and so was never seized by the 
Leopard Richard. What does it matter? Richard, Henry IL., 
John, Philip of France, are all living breathing human beings ; 
the moors of Angevin, the misty fields of England, the fetid 
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streets of Damascus; we have seen them, touched them, smelled 
them. This impression is far more worth having than any wealth 
of accurate detail. It may be said that the two—vivid impression 
and historical accuracy—are compatible, but this is at least open 
to question. Small events do not always group themselves well 
for the purposes of a rapid and typical picture. Mr. Hewlett does 
this for them. 

Alexandre Dumas also permits himself great liberties with 
history. According to him Monk was conveyed to Brittany in a 
closed box, there to confer with the French. Marie Antoinette 
was the victim of a-foul plot by which a lady greatly resembling 
her was discovered in a compromising situation. These are only 
two out of many instances. But his method is very different. 
He dees not aspire so much to make us see as to make us hear— 
the drama is carried on mainly in talk ; everybody talks to every- 
body else ; the great structure of the plot is elaborately and with 
a grand and gentlemanlike leisure built up ; thousands of delight- 
ful things happen which, though connected always with the main 
story, are played with and developed as if they were novels 
themselves. Every actor has his appointed place, his appointed 
réle; his character fits into the part like a bit of a child’s puzzle. 
We work our way through labyrinths of incident—never too 
many for some readers—till slowly the whole histcry is pieced 
together, and lies before us plain and clear. For this very reason 
Dumas’ fascinating and absorbing world is not our world, and 
never could have been our world at any given period. Many 
people only wish it were; wish all lovers were as courteous, 
brave and absurd, all brawlers as splendid and distinguished, all 
victories to the right side as certain, all deaths as fitting as 
Dumas makes them. But this can never be, and it is a delight 
and refreshment to go into that world for a time and enjoy a 
change of air. We submit ourselves to the Dumas convention 
and ask no better. 

Mr. Hewlett for his part asks no submission to any convention 
from us. On the contrary, he deliberately reads into the past all 
the feelings and considerations which we loosely call modern—he 
in fact, re-creates the past in the light of the present. He dresses 
up real living men and women in the sumptuous clothes of our 
ancestors, sets them in the wild unsettled lands of that time, 
pictures for us their dark and gloomy strongholds. He moves so 
freely among the manners, customs, and conditions of his period 
that he makes us live among them also, without any strain or 
striving after realization. Feelings may be expressed in a 
different combination of words, but we know the feelings well, 
we are familiar with them and recognize them instantly. Even 
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the very greatest writers fail here sometimes. Is it heresy to say 
that Sir Walter himself occasionally smothers emotion in stately 
diction, while the ruck of his followers and imitators fall con- 
tinually into this ditch. The people who wore long wigs and 
swords, or coat of mail and hauberks, must have been in deshabille 
sometimes. Mr. Hewlett is not afraid of deshabille—he has even 
found it necessary to invent a species of twelfth century slang to 
suit Richard and his followers; as for instance, when “ Humph,” 
said Roussillon, ‘ now for beastly war,” or as again when Richard 
exclaims against the Duke of Burgundy, “O lump of clay! O 
wonderful half man! O most expressive river-horse!” These 
interjections are not quoted as being particularly felicitous, but 
as instances merely of Mr. Hewlett’s determined and persistent 
attempt to translate stormy emotion or passing comment into a 
diction which fits well with the spirit of the age, as he chooses to 
feel it. 

It has been truly said that a Maeterlinck play is ‘a pageant of 
the human passions anthropomorphized—the different Kings and 
Princesses are not men and women, they are Hate or Love or 
Jealousy personified—moving about in a strange unreal landscape 
of deserted lands and forlorn towers. Mr. Hewlett is fond of this 
landscape also, and describes it well both in The Forest Lovers and 
in Richard Yea and Nay, but he peoples it with no dim tapestry 
figures. For a moment we seem to catch a glimpse of the simple 
violent life of our ancestors with its beauty, its coarseness and 
cruelty—and above all its great and springing vitality. 

What could be more vivid than this description of the arrival 
of Richard with his Abbot Milo behind him at the home of his 
beloved ? 

“So at last they crossed the pebbly ford and found the pines, 
then cantered up the path of light which streamed from the Dark 
Tower. As core of this they saw the lady stand with a torch 
above her head; when they drew rein she did not move. Her 
face, moon-shaped, was as pale as a moon; her loose hair, 
catching light, framed it with gold. She was all white against 
the dark, seemed to loom in it taller than she was, or could have 
been. She was Jehane Saint-Pol, Jehane ‘of the Fair Girdle,’ so 
called by her lovers and friends, to whom for a matter of two 
years this hot-coloured, tallest, and coldest of the Angevins had 
been light of the world.” 

And a few lines further on this description of Jehane’s dress by 
the Abbot :— 

“Tt was all white, and cut wedge-shaped in front, very deep; 
but an undervest of crimson crossed the Vin the midst and saved 
her modesty and his. Her hair, which was long, was plaited in 


two plaits with seed-pearls, brought'round her neck like a scarf, 
and the two ends joined between her breasts, thus defining a great 
beauty ‘of her’s and making a gold collar to her gown. Round 
her smooth throat was a little chain with a red jewel; on her 
head another jewel (a carbuncle) set in a flower, with three 
heron’s plumes falling back from it. She had a broad ‘belt of 
gold and sapphire stones, and slippers of vair. ‘Oh, a fine maid,’ 
says Milo in conclusion, ‘golden and delicate with strangely 
shaded eyes. They knew her as Jehane of the Fair Girdle.” 

In The Forest Lovers Mr. Hewlett has no trammels, his characters 
are not historical, and his period in a dim debatable land midway 
between reality and romance. The glamour of such a combina- 
tion is most admirably used, and the spell of this wonderful story 
very potent. The grey shade, the cool rippling, the sweet damp 
smell of the forest is ever present. “There was no sound, save 
that strange murmur the night has (as if the whole concave of 
Heaven were the hollow of a shell) and the secret rustling of the 
trees.” Great lonely towers loom up now and then, the sudden 
clash of arms when two angry knights meet, a wicked enchantress, 
the Vivien of this fairy world, and the beautiful and distressed 
damsel—all the appanage of romance, as Sir ‘Thomas Malory in- 
herited it, is here. But reality isnot absent either—Isoult is very 
much a woman, and the love she feels for Prosper le Gai, and he 
finally for her, makes the blood tingle. There are two love- 
scenes in the book surpassingly good. One is when Isoult, 
though married to him, refuses the gusty tribute of her master’s 
sudden passion. It is hardly fair to quote a part of this beauti- 
fully imagined episode, but perhaps Isoult’s little speech, so full of 
dignity, passion and reserve, might send a reader to the book to 
learn more of her. 

Isoult’s master, Prosper le Gai, suddenly discovers that his 
wife, who is serving him as a page, is made to be loved, but 
too suddenly for her belief. 

“ As he stood hiding his face in his hand, this tall and lordly 
youth, Isoult took “Pp her nies but so low you could hardly: 
hear it. 

“*¢ Lord,’ ie said, ‘ alate you wed me in the cottage it was for 
honour and to save my body from hanging. And when you 
saved my body you showed me soul's salvation, and taught me 
how to pray, saying, “Deal justly, live cleanly, breathe sweet 
breath.” And when you went away from Gracedieu, saying you 
would come again, I waited for you there, doing aH that you had 
taught me. SoIdid when I was made a prisoner in the Dark 
Tower, and so. I would do now that I am blest with sight of 
you and service. But when I cried for you at Gracedieu, you 
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came not, and when I came to warn you of your peril you hoped 
for Roy, and seeing me your looks fell. And I knew this must 
be so, and would have gone back to Gracedieu had you told me. 
For then I should still have been rich with what you had given 
me once. Now even I will go, asking but one thing of you for a 
mercy, that you do not send me away beggared of what you gave 
me before.’ 

“*¢ And what did I give you, Isoult ?’ he whispered. 

«T'was your honour to keep, my lord,’ said the girl.” 

The other scene is when the lovers have at length come to- 
gether, and we are allowed to hear the things they say to one 
another. This is a rare pleasure, for most writers seem afraid of 
a climax in love stories. The temptation to transcribe more of 
these enchanting scenes must be resisted, for they are best read 
in their own framework. 

It might easily be imagined that Mr. Hewlett is only master of 
his principal gift—that of creating atmosphere—when he is deal- 
ing with times which allow of knights and distressed damsels ; 
for his earliest effort, Pan and the Young Shepherd, treats also of a 
time of shepherding and fighting, in spite of its relation to an 
earlier paganism. Buta glance at the book called Little Novels 
of Italy, proves at once that his power goes with him wherever 
he chances to light. These exquisite little stories rank among 
his highest achievements, and best among them is, perhaps, the 
first, The Madonna of the Peach Blossom. WHere our author's 
peculiar faculty for welding vision and reality—the words are 
used in no metaphysical sense—gets full opportunity. Vanna, a 
young girl married to an old man, is grateful and content, and 
when she bears him a child, sublimely happy. The whole of 
Verona, however, believes a young priest to be the true father, 
and the priest, who has sighed in vain, has too much vanity to 
deny the impeachment. Vanna has to appear before the prior. 
She is very beautiful; she wears a sea-blue cloak which wraps 
herself and her baby. She is quite unconscious of what she is 
accused, and such is her loveliness and her shining innocence 
that for a moment the prior in bewilderment takes her for 
Madonna herself. 

Vanna is, nevertheless, stoned out of Verona with many curses 
and bad names. But several miracles occur, and the Virgin 
Mary appears once among the peach trees, once in a tavern, once 
when she warns Can Grande of his approaching murder, and once 
when she upbraids the priest in the packed cathedral for making 
a lying confession of the sin he never committed. 

The skill and beauty of this story, to which no justice has 
been done by its summary, lies in the fact that it makes a 
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legend before our eyes; we can smile at the credulity of these 
simple folk who are so ready to believe in miracles that the sight 
of a lovely woman with her baby wrapped in a blue cloak, is 
enough, prepared as they are by their pictures, to make them 
believe that Heaven has touched earth again. But though we 
may smile, we may feel grave too; for the soul of a legendary 
miracle is present also. A girl accused of the grossest sin and 
most flagrant shamelessness is brought up before her spiritual 
judge. Her purity and innocence are so dazzling that the prior 
blinks his eyes. Here is the miracle. But a prior cau only 
believe these beauties belong to a divinity. ‘ He saw, or thought 
he saw, a tall, smiling lady, hooded in blue over white, holding 
up a child; he saw, or thought for a moment that he saw, the 
Image of all Mothers displaying the Image of all Sons. His 
fingers pattered over his scapular. ‘Eh! my Lady the Virgin! 
What dost thou here, glorifying this place?’ As soon as he had 
said it he might have known that he was a fool; but Vanna’s 
large grey eyes loomed upon him to swallow him up, her colour 
of faint rose glowed over him and throbbed. Vera incessu patuit 
dea! ‘By her presence ye shall judge her, quoth the prior to 
himself, and hid his eyes.” 

The same miracle happens every time that Vanna shows her- 

self after her expulsion. Her soul is so evident and unmistakable 
that the people, not used to seeing souls, take her, like the prior, 
for the Blessed Virgin. The other stories in this little volume 
are all steeped in Italian sunshine, Italian sounds, light, and smell. 
They are redolent tvo, of the renascence: of that time of hot 
passions ; murder, love, and ambition, all overlaid with a strange 
artificiality. The age was like a painted raft, decked with gold 
and precious stones and sails of silk, upon which the men and 
women of the time disported themselves,while every now and 
again the sea beneath rose in might and power and swept them 
all away into the turmoil of its great anger. 
’ No attempt has been made in this short paper to deal with 
these books in a critical sense. Much might be said about Mr. 
Hewlett’s style; his coinage of words, sometimes good, sometimes 
bad; his inversions, occasionally painful; his directness and plain 
speaking which is now and then unnecessarily coarse. On this 
last point Mr. Hewlett would probably say that the times were 
coarse, and to give a true picture he must let this appear. It 
may be so, but perhaps the times we are writing for, should not 
be too much forgotten in the times we are writing of. 

In spite of the thousand upon thousand volumes which issue 
every year from the brains of people who desire to distract us, 
how few real story-tellers there-are. It must be true that people 
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like reading about themselves and about their own lives, or else - 
the average modern novel would not possess its vast public. 
Nothing save a morbid interest in the looking-glass, however 
dim. and distorted, accounts for the persistent circulation of dull 
commonplace tales. ° 

Mr. Hewlett writes for a less self-absorbed and less morbid 
public, or rather he writes for no public at all, but to please him- 
self.: As he somewhere says :—“ If I don’t find a legend to hand, 
I may, as lief as not, invent one. It shall be a legend fitted close. 
to the soul of a fact if I succeed.” This careless vaunt is perhaps’ 
the keynote of his endeavour. It certainly is one of the secrets 
of his success. For beneath all the unfamiliar pageant which he 
calls up before our eyes, beneath the strange events and chances 
of a wilder time than our own, beneath even the palpitating 
interest of the very story itself we find the “soul of a fact,” we 
find men and women—ourselves. Mr. Hewlett isa great story- 
teller. 

EpitH LYTTELTON. 


THE FRENCH REPUBLIC V. THE MONK. 


On March 29 of this year the French Chamber of Deputies, by a 
majority of 79 out of 527 members who voted, ratified the law 
dealing with Associations brought forward by the Cabinet of 
M. Waldeck-Rousseau. The Bill had been debated for ten 
weeks, and the verbatim report in the Journal Offciel of the 
discussion provides for such as are interested in contemporary 
France and in the eternal conflict between Church and State an 
intellectual feast of the highest quality. France, on the subject 
of whose decadence some writers are pleased to dwell, at least 
returns to her Parliament many speakers of consummate elo- 
quence and of great originality. Nor is there another language 
in which penetrative clearness of ideas is so much invited and so 
easy of attainment. It would be well worth while to bring 
together in a single volume the harangues delivered by MM. 
Viviani, the Comte de Mun, Waldeck-Rousseau, Trouillot, 
secretary of the committee that drafted the Bill, of the Abbé 
Gayrand, Léon Bourgeois, and several others. Such a book. 
would admirably convey the fundamental differences of political 
and religious ideal which divide French society. 

The Bill consists of four heads, comprising in all 21 articles, 
and the sting of it lies not so much in the clauses which 
insist that every Association claiming civil personality must have 
been authorized by the Government of the day, as (i.) in those 
which decree the dissolution of unauthorized congregations and 
the returning of their property to the heirs to whom it would 
naturally have gone, had testators not preferred to leave it to the 
monkish societies; and (ii.) in those which forbid any member of 
an unauthorized congregation to teach or to control schools. 

The first article of the new law defines an Association as an 
agreement under which two or more persons put in common in a 
permanent manner their respective stocks of knowledge and 
activity, with a view to any other end than making gain and 
sharing it. Such agreements shall be valid in so far. as they. 
conform to the general imine of law which apply to venuaanh 
and obligations. 
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The second article declares that such Associations of persons, 
other than religious Associations, may be freely formed without 
preliminary association or declaration; but they shall not enjoy 
juridical capacity, unless they conform to further conditions 
laid down in Article 5. These further conditions are, in brief, that 
the founders of a new Association shall make a preliminary 
declaration regarding it at the prefecture of the department or at 
the sous-préfecture of the arrondissement where the members of 
the Association meet. The prefects, it may be observed, are the 
nominees and representatives all over France of the Central 
Executive Government, and override in all important matters the 
local elective authorities. This declaration will show the name 
and object of the Association, will state where its establishments 
are placed, will give the names, addresses and professions of 
those who administer and control it. All changes or modifica- 
tions of the original statutes are to be notified to the Government 
three months. before they take effect. Such Associations as 
comply with these conditions, and receive in consequence the 
authorization of the State, will possess all the privileges of a 
legal corporation. On the other hand, persons who found illicit 
Associations for the pursuit of objects contrary to public policy, 
and in violation of the law, are liable to fines ranging from 16 to 
5,000 francs, as well as to imprisonment for terms varying from 
six days to one year. 

The Associations contemplated in the above are civil ones. In 
its Articles 12 to 21, which deal with religious Associations, the 
new law merely repeats, often in a milder form, the principles 
which have ever guided the French State in its attitude towards 
religious Associations, and especially those laid down in 1749 by 
d’Aguesseau under the ancien régime, which cannot be accused of 
having been harsh to the Roman Church. 

It will conduce to clearness to transcribe the more important 
of these articles. Nos. 12-16 form chapter or title IIT. of the law, 
under the rubric: “ Of associations which cannot be formed with- 
out authorization.” 


Article 12.—Associations, a majority of whose members are foreigners, or which 
have foreigners to administer them or have their headquarters abroad, or of which 
the transactions are likely to be of a kind either to falsify the normal conditions 
of the market, of values or of marketable commodities, or to menace the interior 
or exterior safety of the State, according te the conditions provided against by 
Articles 75 to 101 of the Penal Code, shall be liable to be dissolved by a decree of 
the President of the Republic made in Council of Ministers. : 

Article 13 —No religious congregation can be formed without authorization, 
which shall be conferred by a law determining the conditions of its existence 
(fonctionnement). It shall not found any new establishment except under a 
decree given in the Council of State. The dissolution of the congregation, or the 
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closing of all its establishmen‘s, may be pronounced by a decree given in the 
Council of Ministers (7.e., in the French Cabiuet). 

Article 14.—No one shall be allowed to manage, either directly or through 
interposed persons (vwlgo men of straw) any teaching institution, of any grade, 
if he belongs to a religious congregation thit is not authorized. . . . 

Article 15.—Every religious congregation must keep books showing its receipts 
and expenditure. It must draw up at end of each year astatement and inventory 
of its properties, real and personal. A complete list of its members, giving their 
real names, as well as the religious names assumed within the congregation, 
their agcs and places of birth, dates of entrance, must be kept at the headquarters 
of the Association. All these documents to be kept ready for inspection by the 
prefect on demand. 

Article 16.—Every religious congregation fo:med without authorization shall 
be declared illegal. 


The Fourth Title comprises Articles 17—21, under the rubric: 
‘General dispositions.” 

Article 17 annuls all wills or deeds of gifts between living 
persons, the effect of which shall be to enable Associations, 
whether legally or illegally constituted, to evade the Articles 
2, 6, 9, 11, 13, 14 and 16 of this law. In the case of religious 
congregations it will be legally assumed that certain categories 
of agents are mere men of straw, and the onus of disproof is cast 
on the congregations in question. 

These categories include: 1. Members of an Association who 
are beneficiaries under a will or deed of gift, without being direct 
heirs of the testator or donor. 2. An associate, or a civil or 
trading society consisting wholly or partly of members of the 
congregation, the one or the other, owning any premises occupied 
by the Association. 3. The owner of any premises occupied by 
an Association after it shall have been declared illegal. 

Article 18 allows six months’ grace for the congregations in 
existence at the time of the promulgation of the law to take bona 
fide steps to obtain the necessary authorization. 

By the same Article 18, it is enacted in regard to congregations 
dissolved under Articles 3, 13, 14 and 16 of this law, that property 
belonging to members of the Association before they entered the 
congregation; or property that has since accrued to them, either 
by succession or by donation in direct line, shall be restored to 
them. 

At the expiration, however, of six months from the date ot 
dissolution, property not so resumed shall be divided among 
those who can rightfully claim it. If, after the expiration of the 
six months, anything remains over unclaimed, the public adminis- 
tration will step in, liquidate everything, and deposit the proceeds, 
as we should say, in Chancery, for award to claimants that can 
prove their rights thereto. 

It may be observed in regard to this last provision that the 
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French Government's original proposal was to appropriate all that 
remained unclaimed after the year’s grace, and form out of it a 
pension fund for workmen. But so strong is the horror in France 
of any proposal savouring of confiscation that they had to abandon 
it. In France such an Act of Parliament as that by which Mr. 
Gladstone not only disestablished, but disendowed, the Irish 
Church would have been impossible. The property of the 
Church would have had to be divided among the incumbents 
and owners of advowsons, just as a few years ago the remaining 
serjeants-at-law were allowed to dispose of their inn and divide 
the proceeds among themselves. 

Such is the new French law, as ratified by the popular Chamber. 
It has to be passed by the Senate as well; but it is not likely to 
receive important modifications, for the Senate has of late shown 
itself more soundly Republican than the Chamber of Deputies. 

In the English Press this law has been more than once repre- 
sented as one abolishing monkery in France. It is nothing of 
the kind; and M. de Mun himself emphasized the point that con- 
gregations owning real property to the value of 4354 millions of 
francs are already authorized, and so in a manner hold this mass 
of property under the tutelage and approval of the Government. 
The new law in no way touches them. The report prepared by 
the Government agents all over France of the properties in the 
possession of monks and nuns estimated the entire value of these 
at over one milliard of francs. The unauthorized congregations 
therefore own about 560 millions’ worth in francs of real pro- 
perty. 

Now there is nothing to prevent the major part of the latter 
from obtaining the same authorization to exist and continue their 
work, which so many similar organizations, long ago, obtained. 
For some reason or another the number of congregations not 
denied authorization, but refusing to seek it, has of late years 
increased. Thus in 1877 there were in France 113,750 nuns 
belonging to authorized congregations, and only 14,000 belong- 
ing to unauthorized ones. In 1900 the authorized ones had 
fallen as low as 54,409, less than half their old strength, whereas 
the number of unauthorized ones had risen to 75,000. And it is 
instructive to note that in 1900 the authorized minority were 
succouring and supporting 51,000 sick, helpless and poor people ; 
whereas the majority, that were unauthorized, attended to 25,000 
only. These figures prove that it is particularly those female 
orders that do most real good that are readiest to comply with 
the regulations of the State. 

Nor is it true to say, as has been said in many English journals, 
and particularly in those which, like the Pilot, seem to be secretly 
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devoted to the Romanizing of the English Church, that the new 
law forbids all who have taken religious vows to teach. It is 
not so. Nearly two million children will still be left to be taught 

by monks and nuns. It is only members of unauthorized congre- 

gations that may not keep schools. The Christian Brothers, 

commonly called the Fréres ignorantins, whose founder was recently 

canonized by the Pope, were authorized long ago as a teaching, 

though not asa monastic order; and their schools will not be 

interfered with by the new law. 

The sting of the measure lies in the twelfth Article, which 
practically singles out for extinction the great monastic orders 
of which the permanent headquarters are not in France, but in 
Rome, such as the Jesuits, the Carthusians, Dominicans and 
Assumptionists. It is the success and vogue of the higher and 
and secondary schools kept by these orders which excites the 
rage and despair of the French Republicans. In the last twenty- 
five years they have increased in size and number to an extra- 
ordinary extent. In 1876 they only had ninety-six secondary 
schools, now they have 148. In the same time the number of 
Jesuit colleges has advanced from sixteen to twenty-nine. The 
education of the gentry and well-to-do bourgeois is rapidly passing 
into the hands of monks; and it is really no exaggeration to say, 
as did Waldeck-Rousseau in his Toulouse speech last winter, that 
there are now two youths in France, one faithful to the tradi- 
tions of liberty and free enquiry, the other reactionary and 
clerical. The latter class is beginning to encroach even on the 
university, within which it has organized and fortified itself 
through students’ clubs and societies. These are presided over 
by men like Jules Lemaitre, Brunetiére, Coppée, who were once 
critically-minded enough, but have lately sunk under the weight 
of religious atavism, so as to become, on the one hand, mere 
missionaries of the Pope, and on the other, prophets or plotters 
of a military coup d'état. 

The Bill of which we have given an outline is, it must be 
acknowledged, diametrically opposed to modern English political 
methods; nor is it a true recommendation of it to point out, as did 
M. Trouillot in the course of the debate, that under all former 
French régimes precedents may be found for such a measure. If 
this Bill is in many ways even less stringent than the legislation 
regulative of the religious orders which was in force uninterrup- 
tedly from 1547, when Henri II. sat on the throne, up to the out- 
break of the revolution, and is no less in harmony with what has 
prevailed under the Napoleons and under the Restoration,—that 
seems to show that the evil is a moral one and too deep-seated 
for any, even for repressive, legislation like this to eradicate. 
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And there is the added danger of making martyrs of the monks 
and evoking popular sympathy on their side. In Latin countries 
the feeling of the masses is generally against the policemen and 
the Government that appoint them. And even in free countries 
like our own, monuments of martyrs may be misconstrued, if 
erected after many years when the cause of the said martyrs has 
triumphed. Thus a middle-aged man, more pious than instructed, 
lately presented himself at the Brompton Oratory, seeking to be 
admitted into the Roman Church. He was confessed, con- 
ditionally re-baptized, and at the little convivial meeting held in 
honour of his conversion, asked by one of the Fathers to explain 
the motives which had led him into the true fold. His answer 
was characteristic. “ You see, sir, I have lived at Oxford a good 
deal, and on my way to work I often passed that martyrs’ 
memorial, and at last I got to saying to myself, ‘ Look here, Joe, 
a religion like that, for which people are willing to suffer and die, 
that is the religion for you!’” 

In England the best answer to return to the persecuting logic 
of Latin Catholic handbooks is to ignore it, and not to swerve 
from the path of toleration, because religionists of a certain type 
value the liberty we accord them, not in itself, but merely as a 
stepping-stone to a position of vantage from which to persecute 
others. One naturally asks oneself whether this ideally best 
solution of the problem, which the Latin Church everywhere 
thrusts on modern society, would not also suit the needs of 
France. In short, it may be asked, does the Republic really and 
permanently further the cause of liberty by laws which interfere 
with individual freedom, which forbid Frenchmen to join the 
great monkish orders on the ingenious but specious ground that 
their headquarters are abroad and their vows of loyalty taken to 
a Pope who fatuously claims to be also a temporal king; which 
furthermore forbid or impede French parents from sending their 
children to higher schools, where not the intellectual standard of 
teaching is impeached, but the celibacy and innate fanaticism of 
those who impart it. In fine, an Englishman cannot help asking 
himself whether it would not have been enough to class the con- 
gregations among Associations, and apply to them only the first 
half of this Bill and not the last. In England also, where we 
now have some 800 monastic institutions,—more than there were 
before the Reformation,—it would be a very good thing to ask 
them to register themselves, to publish a clear statement of the 
objects in pursuit of which each is founded, along with its internal 
rules and regulations, to keep a list of its members, and a 
balance-sheet of its income and expenditure, publicly audited 
year by year. Every public school and college is compelled to 
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do as much as this, and there is no reason why monastic houses 
should not be called upon to do the same. The vows of obedience, 
and often of silence, taken by their members, the seclusion in which 
they keep themselves and those committed to their care, would 
allow the worst abuses to flourish within undetected by the public. 
I do not accuse English convents of harbouring any abuses, but 
they should be above suspicion; and if the colleges at Oxford 
and Cambridge submit with alacrity to public audit and annual 
inspection, why should not communities of monks and nuns do 
the same? 

There are in France 40,000 parish priests, presided over by eighty- 
five bishops, and each of the latter has a seminary in his diocese, 
and often a religious journal or bulletin of his own. One would 
expect this spiritual equipment, which is specially provided for 
in the concordat, to suffice for the needs of a population among 
which some eight million male adults returned themselves at the 
last census as of no religion in particular. It does not, however, 
suffice ; and France employs over and above the parish clergy a 
host of 200,000 monks, who, by what seems a curious misnomer, 
are known as regular clergy (¢.e., clerics living under a monastic 
rule). 

The French parish priest is usually a genial and sober person, 
of unimpeachable private life ; but under the concordat or treaty 
which regulates the mutual dealings of the Pope and the French 
Government, he becomes the victim of a double tyranny, of his 
bishop on one hand and of the minister of cults on the other. The 
merest show of independence, the least sign of public activity on 
his part, his appearance for instance at political meetings—as 
Irish priests are wont to appear,—even his acceptance of the 
secretaryship of a constitutional club, would render him liable to 
suspension of his slender salary by the State or to interdiction by 
his bishop. Similarly the French bishops do not enjoy any of 
the liberty of action or inaction allowed in a church established by 
law to English bishops. Without permission of the minister of 
cults they may not leave their dioceses in order to confer with 
one another, may not travel, nor promulgate even a communica- 
tion addressed to them by the Bishop of Rome. One of them who 
ventures to “cheek” the Government is promptly punished by loss 
of salary. They are all nominated by the State. The concordat 
under which all this is possible was devised by the military despot 
Napoleon I., who desired not an independent spiritual life among 
his subjects, but rather dreaded it, and hoped to make of bishops 
and clergy a mere religious counterpart of prefect and police. 
The decay of the old Gallican spirit of independence among the 
French clergy, their slavish abasement at the feet of a narrow 
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and presumptuous old mandarin, such as was Pio Nono, is the 
direct result of the concordat. 

But so also is the undue growth of monkery ; for the monks 
have so far escaped the trammels laid on the parish clergy. They 
are nominally subject to the bishop of the diocese in which 
their houses are located; but unless the bishop be, like his Grace 
of Nancy, a man of rare grit and determination, he abstains from 
criticizing the proceedings of a great order, like that of the 
Assumptionists. He knows too well that the orders can make 
themselves better heard at Rome than he can, for the excellent 
reason that they send the Pope much more money than he and 
his fellows ever did or can. The popes, ever since they lost in 
1870 the last shred of their temporal power, have had to subsist 
on the alms of the faithful. They refuse to touch the handsome 
allowance set aside for them by the Italian State, and they have 
ventured and lost over a million sterling of their funds in Roman 
building speculations. The great orders, especially those which 
most flourish in France, the Jesuits, namely, and the Assumptionists 
and the Fathers of Lourdes, finance the present Pope, and so are 
able to inspire his policy. 

In England our national temper, and the multiplicity of 
powerful sects, which by a healthy rivalry render exclusiveness 
and arrogance on the part of any single one both absurd and 
innocuous, make it difficult for us to sympathize with the French 
Republican. 


*“ He jests at wounds that never felt a sear,” 


Yet if we examine the manuals of devotion, the guides to 
conduct, the theories of the State, printed and published by the 
authorities of the Latin Church, and used in every one of their 
colleges, schools and seminaries, we cannot help sympathizing 
with a Frenchman to whom the idea of a possible restoration ot 
the clerical régime is a positive nightmare. 

The present Pope is reckoned to be an enlightened man and a 
statesman in contrast with those who have gone before him. Yet 
even he has gone out of his way to assert in Bulls which, for the 
faithful, have the weight of infallible authority, that the Inquisition 
of the Middle Ages was a wise and righteous institution, and to 
deplore its abolition in modern States. I referto his two Encyclicals 
beginning Jmmortale Dei and Libertas prestantissimum. In a 
manual of “Dogmatic and moral theology compiled after the 
mind of Thomas Aquinas and Alphonse de Liguori and in accord- 
ance with the most recent declarations of the Holy See,” by the 
faculty of St. Sulpice, we find a'| the old weapons of clerical intoler- 
ance furbished anew and polished up for use, as modern occasion 
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requires. The eighth edition of this work, published in 1899 at 
Paris, with the special approval of M. Belmont, Bishop of Clermont, 
lies before me ; and in vol. v., p. 437, I find a passage in which 
the authority of these Bulls is specially invoked in support of the 
following sentiments :— 


‘« The Holy Pontiffs and Catholic princes have ever displayed for the Jews an 
easier and more long-suffering tolerance than for other infidels and for the 
heretics (7.e,, Protestants) themselves; because the sacred books of the Jews are 
truly divine and witness to the Catholic faith. Nevertheless, their custom was, 
in order to guard against the evils to which intercourse with Jews exposes the 
faithful, to pen them up (coerceri) in a separate quarter of each city and forbid 
them the enjoyment of many common rights. Nay, at Rome, they had to wear 
a distinguishing dress, 

“ Would that these measures had everywhere been enforced with due care and 
vigilance! The Church would not now be mourning the loss to the faith of so 
many provinces and kingdoms. The impious go so far as to condemn the institu- 
tion of the tribunal of the Inquisition. They have absolutely no right to do so, 
for there is no society which may not protect itself against rebels and public 
enemies ; or which would hesitate to guard by means of legislation against 
crimes, especially crimes that violate public order, and to coerce such criminals 
by pains and penalties, As for the accusations brought against the tribunal in 
question, authors who have written about canon law or ecclesiastical history 
have long ago refuted them.” 


Accordingly, on p. 439 of the same volume, the following 
warnings—some of them quaint enough—are addressed to the 
faithful. They shall not live with Jews, nor dine with them or 
invite them to dinner, nor wash in a common bath with them, 
nor call in a Jewish doctor, nor take the remedies prescribed by 
the same, nor bring up children of Jews in their homes or nurse 
them, nor go into service under them, nor submit to be their 
slaves, nor promote them to any public office among Christians, 
nor eat their unleavened bread. However. as modern custom 
has somewhat eaten into these canonical previsions, one of the 
faithful may without mortal sin infringe them in cases where 
there is no risk of his being perverted, and no risk of scandal or 
of excessive familiarity with the Jews. 

But great as is in the eyes of the doctors of the Latin Church 
the evil and scandal of treating a Jew as a fellow-being, the evil 
of tolerating Protestants is far greater; for they have no sacred 
books that are truly divine and bear witness to the Catholic 
faith. Accordingly on p. 436 of the same volume they lay down 
rules which a Catholic prince* is bound to observe in all matters 
of public policy that affect the Church. Firstly, he is in the 
exercise of his sovereignty to profess the Catholic faith, and 
accordingly to so ordain the institutions, laws and manners of 


* This includes also the governments of all countries in which Latin Catho- 
licism is the religion of the greater number. 
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his kingdom, that they not only be not opposed to the faith, but 
on the contrary agree with it and favour it. 

We should be the last to agree with the English kings’ corona- 
tion oath, and hold that the Protestant succession can be assured 
without the use of a formula offensive to subjects so loyal as the 
English papists; but it ill behoves the latter to cry out against 
it as blasphemous, when their own manuals are full of such pre- 
cepts for princely guidance as the above and as those which 
follow. 

Secondly, a Catholic prince must render obedience and help* to 
the Church not only in the way of furthering and propagating 
the true faith, but also of guarding and protecting it from 
assault. Hence it is required that he should sanction and fortify 
with his authority just those measures which in view of these 
objects the Church herself determines on and decrees. It is 
required that he should be prompt to avert all things harmful to 
the faith ; that he should protect his subjects in the exercise of 
true religion; that he should be zealous to beat down in war 
(debellare) enemies of the faith, both at home and abroad, that he 
should accordingly smite and punish heretics condemned by the 
Church, and at the same time coerce the unfaithful, and by suit- 
able remedies attempt to lead them to the faith. 

We need not, I may remark, go very far back in history to 
find cases of these truly Christian precepts being put in practice. 
Thus in 1825, under Charles X., who was the tool of the Jesuits, a 
draconian law was enacted in France condemning a writer who 
had written a heretical book to have his right hand cut off. In 
1826 the Inquisition in Spain assassinated its last victims. In 
1870, at the instigation of the Jesuits, Louis Napoleon and his 
Spanish consort undertook to beat down in war a foreign enemy 
of the faith, to wit, the King of Protestant Prussia. If the Latin 
doctors could ever learn or forget anything, they would surely 
have abrogated or smuggled out of sight a political precept 
which cost Napoleon his throne, France her milliards, and the 
Pope his papal estate. But let us pass on to the third of 
the canens by which Catholic princes and governments are 
bound to shape their policy. 

It is this :—A Catholic prince is bound never to approve of liberty 
of conscience in itself nor ever to introduce it, because such liberty 
involves a liberty of error.t He must see that the infidels subject 
to him shall at least listen to the Catholic faith being set forth, as 
an exercise in the highest degree conducive to public and.-private 

* Obsequium et aurilium prestare. The manual itself italicises these words. 


+ The Latin has: Libertatem conscientiae nunquam in se probare et introducere 
cum talis libertas implicet libertatem erroris, 
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weal. No one, however, can be compelled by force to believe, 
because the reception of faith is by its very nature a matter of 
free choice. . 

The above doctrines are precisely those which were formulated 
by the inquisitors of the twelfth century. In the next section of 
their work these charming Clermont professors teach us that, 
although a Catholic prince, owing to the number and strength of 
his Protestant subjects, may be compelled even to grant equal 
protection to each religion, he must yet never detract from the 
rights of the true faith, must never violate them nor in any way 
oppose the paramount rule of the Church. Consequently liberty 
of conscience and cult,* so far as he allows it, must be mere 
tolerance, by way of accommodation to the exigencies of the 
situation. 

It would be interesting to read a little more about Protestant 
princes, but the manual merely insists on the necessity which 
exists for Catholic princes to scalp them, if they can. 

Such are the doctrines upon which French clergymen and 
monks, in number a quarter of a million, are sedulously nurtured 
with the express approval of the Vatican and of the bishops. I 
have only quoted a few such passages out of many which the 
professors of Clermont provide. No one who considers them will 
be surprised to hear what M. Bourgeois had to say about the 
manuals of history put by the French monks into the hands of - 
their pupils. In these books an amazing account is given of the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. Eighty thousand Protestants, 
we read, had the effrontery to go abroad, carrying with them 
their industries and their hatred of Louis XIV. and of their 
country. And the specimen essays sent as exhibits to the educa- 
tional section of the recent French Exhibition from the congrega- 
tional schools were full of such appreciations as the above of the 
Inquisition, of Galileo’s life and works, of the rights of the State 
as opposed to the Church. These essays proved, as M. Bourgeois 
points out, that the teaching of the monks in their clerical 
schools is too often.a permanent incitement to civil discord and 
hatred. The outcome of such teaching has been revealed to the 
entire world in the Dreyfus case. 

Nor is the teaching allotted to girls in the confessional or 
nuns’ schools of any value from a religious standpoint, if at least 
we may trust the declarations recently made in the Pilott by 
a writer who is a zealous partisan of clerical domination. 


“Tf, at best,” he writes, “the convent schools trained good and fervent 


* The italics here and above are those of the manual. 
+ For January 26th, 1901. 
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Christian women, something might be urged in favour of leaving them as they 
are. But it is a notorious fact that the women who form the smartest and most 
worldly circles of Paris society have all been educated by nuns, many in the 
fashionable convents of the ‘Sacré Cour.’ Hundreds of girls of all classes drop 
all practice of their religion within a few months of leaving the seclusion of their 
convent. The truth is—and our authoress (the Mére Marie) has the courage to 
admit it—there is as little solid piety as solid instruction imparted in many 
conventual establishments. The object bas been to turn out submissive little 
dolls rather than intelligent, self-reliant women. Petty devotions are the bane of 
French religious life, and a girl whose only notions of religion consist in the 
practice of innumerable external observances is quite unfitted to withstand the 
many temptations to faith that assail her the moment she mixes with the world.” 


The Syllabus so-valled, to which reference has been made, is the 
collection of eighty leading errors peculiar to the present age, 
which Pio Nono formally condemned in Encyclicals delivered from 
November 9th, 1846, to September 29th, 1864. The concluding 
Section 10 of this syllabus condemns the “ Errors which refer to 
Liberalism,” which errors are the very principles of mutual tolera- 
tion by one religion of another, without. which modern States, 
such as France, Germany, Great Britain and America could not 
hold together at all. The first* of these “errors” then is the 
opinion that “in our age it isno longer expedient for the Catholic 
religion to be regarded as the sole State religion to the exclusion 
of all other cults whatever.” 

The present Pope has recently endorsed his predecessor’s con- 
demnation of this error. For in an allocution delivered in January 
last to an audience of sympathetic English pilgrims, he deplored 
the existence in Rome of other cults than his own, “ of a religious 
propaganda which arrogates to the human judgment the right 
to interpret as it likes the doctrines of Christ.” 

Any fanatic who has so little sense of humour, or who shrinks 
so little from what is unhistorical and absurd, as to arrogate to 
himself-an infallible judgment, can, if he likes, rate others in this 
way. It does them no harm. 

The next error of liberalism, No. 1xxviii., is its approval of the 
legislative faculty conceded in certain Catholic countries to 
immigrants of other faiths to freely exercise therein their respec- 
tive cult or cults. Error No. lxxix. is a milder one. It is the 
error of those who deny that liberty of cult and permission to 
openly reveal your opinions really conduces to general corrup- 
tion of the popular mind and morals and to the spread of the 
pest of indifferentism. The last error condemned in this syllabus, 
No. lxxx., sums up the whole. Those are condemned who declare 
that the Roman Pontiff can and ought to come to terms and 
make peace with liberalism and with modern civilization. 

Adherence to such principles as the above necessarily brings 


* No. Ixxvii, in the entire series. 
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Papal authority and religion into conflict with governments, 
whether monarchical or republican, that have abrogated the 
medizval Inquisition. And as the headquarters of the Papacy 
lie in Rome, it is in Italy that the quarrel between modern 
civilization and medieval fanaticism rages most fiercely. There 
the Papal orthodoxy works hand in hand with anarchism, pro- 
motes it, and is to all intents and purposes identical with it. The 
Pope and his minions there strike boldly and cynically at the 
very basis not only of the State, but of civilization. If they had 
their way, there would be civil war from end to end of the 
peninsula, and hardly a city would not be a heap of smoking 
ruins strewn with corpses. That this is no exaggeration is 
apparent from the placards which at the time of General Elec- 
tions are posted up on every church door in Italy. In Venice, 
for example, I read the following in May, 1900, at every turn of 
the streets :— 


‘* POLITICAL ELECTIONS, 1900. 


‘*Catholics and Fellow-citizens! Let us obey the Pontiff by holding aloof 
from the political elections. To do so is our right, our duty—is justice. 


‘“* From ’48 until to-day, liberals of every shade have ever combated the Church. 
How can those who love the Church support liberais ? 


‘« True Catholics will neither vote nor be voted for at political elections until 


the State restores to the Church her rights.” 


In other words until the Inquisition is set up afresh. 

Within a few weeks of this wicked and seditious placard being 
pasted up by the priests on their walls and doors, the King of 
Italy was struck down at Monza by the hand of an assassin. In 
England, if such an outrage occurred, instigated, connived at, 
encouraged and palliated by a Pontiff and his company of 
monkish prelates and priests, we should give the latter very 
short shrift; and in Italy, too, there will be little good done and 
no peace until the Pope and his curia are sent abroad on a long 
holiday. 

What strikes the onlooker is the extraordinary patience and 
longanimity of the Italians under the insults and provocations 
hurled at them during the last fifty years by the fatuous 
mandarins immured by the loving care of the Jesuits within the 


walls of the Vatican. 
Frep. C. CONYBEARE. 
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WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH OUR IRISH 
MEMBERS? 


THERE are some who think that the Irish Members committed a 
tactical error when, on March 5th, they elected to be carried 
from the House of Commons in procession in the arms of the 
police. The circumstances did not appeal to the imagination. 
No Irish question had been before the House: no grievances of 
Treland, of any kind, had been under discussion: one of the 
forms of the House by which the financial business of the country 
is regulated had brought it about that, after a vague and 
general debate, a large sum of money had to be voted ad 
interim. Following precedent, at the hour for closing business, 
the responsible Minister had moved “that the question be now 
put”; and put it accordingly was. Then came the moment for 
the Irishmen. They refused to vote: they defied all rules and 
all authorities: they remained seated until the police, entering 
upon the summons of Mr. Speaker, removed them, much as 
naughty children are removed by long-suffering nurses. 

But the dramatic instinct was at fault. Had they been fighting 
through the long hours for some principle endeared by usage to 
the fancies of their constituents ; had some cherished tradition of 
Parliamentary obstruction been at issue, the experiment might 
have been worth trying by a rejuvenated Party, seeking “ fresh 
woods and pastures new.” Under the circumstances a jaded and 
unsympathetic House beheld only a band of extremists, with souls 
in arms and bodies in undignified postures. Whether the scene 
was preconceived or an ingenious impromptu: who was the 
amateur stage manager of this indifferent opera-bouffe : whether 
it was a serious first-night performance, or an accidental per- 
formance for one night only, history may or may not reveal. It 
remains that the episode occurred and requires serious attention ; 
also that one must be prepared for its recurrence. 

Nobody can be long acquainted with the House of Commons 
without becoming aware that it loves peace; that is to say, that 
it is incapable of rancour. The grossest outrage is expiated by a 
word of apology: every degree of insult is permissible, provided 
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it is uttered in a Pickwickian sense. It requires a very dogged 
and determined man to persuade the House to treat him with 
anger and resentment. 

Many will remember the sublime farce of Reginald Bidmead, 
whom Mr. Speaker Peel, in the full panoply of official state and 
personal dignity, charged with having “shown a cynical and 
reckless disregard” for the credit of Parliament, and did 
“accordingly reprimand”; leaving him, not to the custody of 
gaolers and the Clock Tower, but to a pleasant ride home on an 
omnibus, with the family high tea to follow. 

It will not be forgotten that in 1887 an Irish Member of 
Parliament, having used outrageous language to one of 
H.M. Government, chose to absent himself when his conduct 
was brought under review. He was subsequently ordered to 
attend: a rather defiant debate ensued, and finally Government 
were only too thankful to extract some kind of apology and 
declare the incident closed. 

Nor is this a symptom of moral decrepitude and the leniency 
of senile decay. An apt analogy comes from the days of 
George II. The Irish Party not having found their appointed 
place in the universal scheme, the cares of Government were 
then monopolized by the Jacobites. One Crowle, for his patriotic 
misdeeds, had been called upon to kneel in penitence at the Bar 


of the House, which he did with no further demur than the | 


criticism that “it was the dirtiest house he had ever been in.” 
But Government had yet to deal with the redoubtable Alexander 
Murray. He was summoned to the Bar of the House and ordered 
to expiate his indiscretions upon his knees. He was good enough 
to admit he had done wrong in “ calling Lord Trentham a rogue 
to the chimney-sweeper, which was below him to have done”; 
but he flatly declined to kneel. “Sir, when I have committed a 
crime, I kneel to God for pardon; but I know my own innocence, 
and cannot kneel to anybody else.” What followed? Newgate. 
At “five in the morning” he was carried there in a hackney 
coach, “strictly guarded.” 

And then? Was he left there under rigorous and unrelenting 
discipline until offended majesty had been conciliated ? 

Nothing of the kind. He was indulged with “pens, ink, and 
paper,” apparently for autobiographical purposes. Next, being 
disturbed with cramp in the stomach, he was afforded the solace 
of servant, sister, apothecary, physician, and nurse. Apparently, 
however, his case was not desperate, for we hear of him protest- 
ing that “he would not come out of Newgate, and that it was 
mean and paltry in that puppy, his brother, or any of his friends 
to petition for his enlargement.” 
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Finally, when Parliament was prorogued, we hear that the two 
Sheriffs of London “ went to Newgate, released Murray, and con- 
ducted him in paltry triumph to his house.” And further punish- 
ment had he none. 

What, then, shall we do with our Irish Members ? 

The present decision to punish physical obstruction by sus- 
pension for the remainder of the Session is manifestly inadequate. 
If the entire Party could be trusted to repeat their antics with 
each recurring King’s Speech, all would be well. A body of 
police, or a fatigue party from the nearest Volunteer Corps would 
be in attendance: an admiring House would witness a grotesque 
spectacle, and peace would reign during the remainder of the 
Session. 

But if, as is more reasonable to anticipate, they wait until the 
end of the Session and, after enjoying to the full the delights of 
Parliamentary swashbuckling, they claim one night devoted to 
urgent affairs for their new and chosen exercise, they will have 
little to lose, and the House of Commons little to gain. The 
alternative of imprisonment has been rejected: and it has dis- 
advantages. If imprisonment for life were the penalty, the 
advantage accruing would be too obvious to require illustration ; 
but in the present state of public indulgence it isa consummation 
too noble for achievement. The incarcerated M.P. will return : 
and he will return a hero—of sorts. If he may not claim to have 
fought and bled for his country, he will, at all events, be able to 
boast of having withstood the police and enjoyed a period of 
repose at the public expense. Mr. Bradlaugh was the last man 
who fought physically for his rights ; but they were personal and 
not of a nature to excite general sympathy; much less enthusiasm. 
We all know the sympathy and enthusiasm of an agitated Irish 
public. 

Justly or unjustly, with reason or without, the Irish Member 
who has been imprisoned for turbulence in the House of Commons 
will be regarded as a resolute patriot, ready to go all lengths in 
his country’s cause, and Parliament a brutal and alien body, 
putting down legitimate aspirations with the mailed fist of 
tyranny. 

Not less dangerous would be the expedient of disfranchising 
such constituencies as persisted in sending unruly Members to 
represent them. To remain in the House after their colleagues 
had gone into the wilderness would place Irish Members in a 
category not less unpopular than that of Englishmen who re- 
mained in London during the dark days after Colenso and 
Stormberg. They would volunteer for the front and the police 
transport service would be taxed to the utmost. But a dis- 
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franchised Ireland would be a standing menace to public order 
and a shame and reproach to the British Constitution. 

What remains? Let us be cynical enough to imagine, as an 
underlying incentive to the course of action we are considering, 
a business-like desire to stimulate the flow of subscriptions from 
friends at home and abroad; let us be large-minded enough to 
contemplate a liberal reward of so much spirit and ingenuity. It 
follows that there is money in the Bank and gladness in the hearts 
of the Irish leaders. Have we not found here a vulnerable spot: 
is it not through their treasurer that we can touch them? 

Let it be supposed that each of the Members ejected on 
March 5th became liable for a fine of £300 or £500. He might 
plead inability to pay. It would then become the duty of his 
Party to redeem his person. To what better purpose could 
Party funds be devoted? But the Party in turn might conceiv- 
ably plead poverty; we still have the constituency to fall back 
upon. Misconduct of the nature under discussion is so gross and 
unpardonable that one need not be too tender when a practical 
remedy has been found. Let it be provided that any Member 
who so far violates the principles which govern civilized societies, 
and ought to be found at their highest point of development in 
the House of Commons, becomes liable for a heavy money fine. 
If he cannot pay, or persuade anybody else to pay for him, let it 
become recoverable from the constituency which he represents. 
A special cess levied throughout Ireland might be relied on to 
exercise a sobering effect on exuberant patriotism. 

An initial difficulty presents itself. The people least deserving 
of punishment would, in ordinary circumstances, be the first to 
bear the tax. It would be illogical and unjust to saddle the 
landlords and Unionists with the extravagancies of the 
Nationalist Members. Consequently, the incidence of taxation 
must be so arranged as to be leviable at the door of those who 
are responsible: Who calls the tune must pay the piper. 

If a periodical demand were enforced to indemnify a Member 
of Parliament who had been defying the Chair, it might dawn 
upon the small tenants, the little tradesmen, the visionary 
peasants, that possibly this was a form of patriotism which did 
not pay, and candidates would be given to understand that all 
dramatic enterprises must in future be self-supporting. 

It would not prevent obstruction; it would not solve the 
Irish question ; but it would, it is submitted, effectually prevent 
a renewal of the degrading exhibition which revolted those who 
witnessed it, and shocked those who read of it in the news- 


papers. 
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GREATER BRITAIN. 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN WAR—THE MILNER DESPATCH. 


THE repute and regard in which Sir Alfred Milner is justly held by 
the vast majority of his countrymen—by the masses no less than by 
the classes,as those can testify who have had opportunities of observ- 
ing the enthusiasm his name evokes at great popular gatherings— 
have been sensibly increased by the publication of the latest 
South African Blue-Book, which contains a review of the general 
situation, from his pen, that may without exaggeration be described 
as a masterly State paper. Even so captious a critic as The West- 
minster Gazette is constrained to confess that “it is a frank, able, and 
thoughtful document which does him great credit.” It should cer- 
tainly be read, marked, learned and inwardly digested by all who 
desire to understand the course and prospects of the present cam- 
paign and the vital problems arising from it. Our readers should 
examine Sir Alfred Milner’s retrospect in conjunction with the 
striking article with which this number opens, “ How to End the 
War.” Apart from its political qualities, the High Com- 
missoner’s despatch reveals moral qualities which ought to be 
commoner than they are. Although our leading men obstin- 
ately refuse to recognize the fact, the British public are heartily 
sick of official optimism that can only see things as they ought 
to be,and that dresses up unpleasant facts to support pleasant 
predictions, which are frequently falsified as soon as they are 
uttered. It is, therefore, with a feeling of positive relief and re- 
freshment that one turns to the clear and courageous common-sense 
of the High Commissioner, who describes things exactly as he sees 
them, fully recognizing the disagreeable and discouraging features 
of the situation, but without giving way to “the blues” and 
never forgetting the objective of our tremendous undertaking, 
viz., the permanent establishment of the British Empire in South 
Africa, which is worth all the sacrifices we may be called upon 
to, make. That is exactly the spirit which should: animate 
every Imperial statesman ; it is the spirit most in demand at the 
present time, but, unfortunately, it is the spirit conspicuously 
lacking among those great, wise, and eminent personages who 
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occupy Front Benches and are described by the newspapers as 
“statesmen.” We have, on the one side, with exceptions, of course, 
the Cabinet Minister, who displays his devotion to that Empire of 
which he is never weary of perorating by burying his head in the 
sand, so as not to see any approaching storm. On the other 
side, we are aftlicted by Harcourts, Bryces, and Campbell- 
Bannermans—to whom the British Empire is anathema; it 
has become the one terrible blot on a virtuous age since its 
abandonment of the noble traditions of Majuba and Khartoum. 
It deserves, and will meet with, the fate which overtook the Cities 
of the Plain, and no self-righteous Radical should sully his soul by 
trying to ward it off. There are many varieties of the Tory ostrich 
and the Radical Job, but the two species sit in strength to the 
immediate right and left of the Speaker. The “old gang” in 
office possess neither candour as regards the present facts nor 
foresight as to the future, while the “old gang” seeking office are 
hopelessly wanting in public spirit and patriotism. Their motto 
is: “ Perish the British Empire, so that‘ Jo’ may be scored off.” 
It is, therefore, hardly surprising that the general community 
should be disposed to turn in weary disgust from the Parliamen- 
tary pundits of both denominations to a real statesman like Sir 
Alfred Milner, who, while capable of seeing and telling the truth, 
however unpalatable, is sustained through every difficulty by his 
single-minded devotion to the British Empire. 


Writing from Cape Town on February 6th, 1901, 7.¢., nearly three 
months ago, Sir Alfred Milner begins with an apology to the 
Colonial Secretary for the long interval that had elapsed since he 
had attempted any general review of South African affairs. There 
were two reasons for his remissness. In the first place, he had been 
labouring without respite at urgent business which could not be 
postponed, and, in the next place, he had been hoping that “some 
definite point would be reached at which it might be possible to 
sum up that chapter of our history which contained the war, and 
to forecast the work of administrative reconstruction which must 
succeed it.” He is, however, “ reluctantly forced to the conclusion 
that there will be no such dividing line. I have not the slightest 
doubt of the ultimate result, but I foresee that the work will be 
slower, more difficult, more harassing, and more expensive than 
was at one time anticipated.” It is, therefore, idle “to wait much 
longer in the hope of being able to describe a clear and clean-cut 
situation.” The outlook is far from pleasant:—“It is no use 
denying that the last half-year has been one of retrogression. 
Seven months ago this Colony was perfectly quiet—at least, as far 
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as the Orange River. The southern half of the Orange River 
Colony was rapidly settling down, and even a considerable portion 
of the Transvaal, notably the south-western districts, seemed to 
have definitely accepted British authority, and to rejoice at the 
opportunity of a return to orderly government and the pursuits of 
peace.” But “ to-day the scene is completely altered.” Some idea 
of the losses inflicted on the community by the prolongation of the 
struggle may be gathered from the immense area covered by the 
conflict, which is now a war between fugitive commandoes and frag- 
mentary columns both of which are engaged in stripping the 
country :—“ The fight is now mainly over supplies. The Boers live 
entirely on the country through which they pass, not only taking all 
the food they can lay hands upon on the farms, grain, forage, horses, 
cattle, &c., but looting the small village stores for clothes, boots, 
coffee, sugar, &c., of all which they are in great need. Our forces, 
on their side, are compelled to denude the country of everything 
movable in order to frustrate these tactics of the enemy. No 
doubt a considerable amount of the stock taken by us is not 
wholly lost, but simply removed to the refugee camps, which are 
now being established at many points along the railway lines. But 
even under these circumstances the loss is great, through animals 
dying on the route or failing to find sufficient grass to live upon 
when collected in large numbers at the camps.” The High Com- 
missioner declares, as others familiar with South Africa have 
declared, that the destruction of farm buildings is “a comparatively 
small item”—the loss “of crops and stock being far more 
serious.” 

The injury to agriculture must be regarded as an inevitable 
incident of the War which the Boer Republics should have taken 
into account before launching that Ultimatum which was to sweep 
the British Empire out of South Africa. It is however a matter 
of supreme indifference to President Kruger and Dr. Leyds, as the 
punishment falls not on themselves but upon their deserted dupes. 
Whatever may happen in South Africa neither the ex-President 
nor the ex-Secretary will die paupers. There is one form of 
destruction noted in the despatch which is not a military measure, 
being of “a wholly wanton and malicious character ”:— 


‘‘T refer to the injury done to the head-gear, stamps, and other apparatus of 
some of the outlying mines by Boer raiders, whose sole object was injury. For 
this destruction there is, of course, no possible excuse. It has no reason or 
justification in connection with military operations, but is pure vandalism, and 
outside the scope of civilized warfare. It is to be hoped that the miscreants who 
were guilty of these acts may turn out to be, for the most part, not burghers of 
the Transvaal (except, possibly, some of the lowest class), but members of the 
Rand proletariat, belonging to various European nationalities, who, being intensely 
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Anti-British to begin with, have now taken to the veldt, since they find that illicit 
liquor, gold thieving, and other similar profitable professions of the ‘good old 
times’ are no longer available as means of gaining a livelihood.” 


Those who have the capitalist, or raillionaire as he is usually termed, 
on the brain, are reminded that the burden of these outrages will 
“fall on the Boer agriculturist no less than on the British and other 
European industrial and commercial classes. Directly or indirectly, 
all South Africa, including the agricultural population, owes its 
prosperity to the Mines—and, of course, especially to the mines of 
the Transvaal. To money made in mining it is indebted for such 
progress, even in agriculture, as it has recently made, and the same 
source will have to be relied upon for the recuperation of agriculture 
after the ravages of war.” Relatively to the vast amount of fixed 
capital sunk in the mining industry the damage done so far to 
the mines is fortunately small, but the mining area is exceedingly 
difficult to protect against wanton attack, because it is, so to speak, 
“all length and no breadth—one long thin line stretching across 
the country from east to west for many miles.” The skill of 
our defensive measures is indicated by the fact that of the 
numerous Boer raids only one has resulted in serious injury, when 
a minor mine was damaged to the extent of £200,000, and is be- 
lieved to have been put out of working order for two years. It 
would be hardly an exaggeration to say that the gold industry of 
the Transvaal is to South Africa what the cotton industry is tu 
Lancashire, and Sir Alfred Milner does well to emphasize the 
valuable results of Lord Roberts’ bold strategy last spring in making 
his dash from Bloemfontein to Johannesburg :—“ These facts may 
attord some indication of the ruin which might have been inflicted, 
not only on the Transvaal and all South Africa, but on many 
European interests, if that general destruction of mine works which 
was contemplated just before our occupation of Johannesburg had 
been carried out. However serious in some respects may have been 
the military consequences of our rapid advance to Johannesburg, 
South Africa owes more than is commonly recognized to that 
brilliant dash forward by which the vast mining apparatus, the 
foundation of all her wealth, was saved from the ruin threatening it.” 


MORAL MISCHIEF. 


The High Commissioner is confident that “in a young country 
with great recuperative powers it will not take many years before 
the economic ravages of the war are effaced,” but on the other 
hand he regards “the moral effect of the recrudescence of the war” 
with serious concern. In a series of lucid paragraphs he reviews 
the disappointing developments of the preceding six months. 
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Throughout the great country lying between Johannesburg and 
Pretoria and the border of Bechuanaland, which fell so easily into 
our hands after the relief of Mafeking, “ the feeling in the middle of 


last: year was undoubtedly pacific ” :—*“ The inhabitants were sick of 


the war. They were greatly astonished, after all that had been 
dinned into them, by the fair and generous treatment they received 
on our first occupation, and it would have taken very little to make 
them acquiesce readily in the new régime. At that time, too, the 
feeling in the Colony was better than I have ever known it. The 
rebellious element had blown off steam in an abortive insurrection, 
and was glad tosettle down again.” The writer makes a careful and 
suggestive diagnosis of the circumstances attending this revival of 
the struggle, which appears to have been primarily due to the 
fact that our army could not be in two places at once, and was not 
large enough to patrol such a huge country—a task which we should 
conceive to be beyond the power of any army that could be fed. In 
the second place, the Boers (who appeared to the foreigners assisting 
them at that time to be at their last gasp, as the reader may gather 
from the letter of a German officer quoted later) happened to 
possess at the crucial moment guerrilla leaders endowed with skill 
daring, and good fortune :— 


‘Tf it had been possible for us to screen those portions of the conquered 
territory, which were fast returning to peaceful pursuits, from the incursions of 
the enemy still in the field, a great deal of what is now most deplorable in the 
condition of South Africa would never have been experienced. The vast extent 
of the country, the necessity of concentrating our forces for the long advance, 
first to Pretoria and then to Komati Poort, resulted in the country already 
occupied being left opened to raids, constantly growing in audacity, and fed 
by small successes, on the part of a few bold and skilful guerrilla Icaders 
who had nailed their colours to the mast. The reappearance of these disturbers 
of the peace, first in the south-east of the Orange River Colony, then in the 
south-west of the Transvaal, and finally in every portion of the conquered 
territory, placed those of the inhabitants who wanted to settle down in a position 
of great difficulty. Instead of being made prisoners of war, they had been 
allowed to remain on their farms on taking the oath of neutrality, and many of 
them were really anxious to keep it. But they had not the strength of mind, nor, 
from want of education, a sufficient appreciation of the sacredness of the obliga- 
tion which they had undertaken, to resist the pressure of their old companions in 
arms when these reappeared among them, appealing to their patriotism and to 
their fears. In a few weeks or months the very men whom we had spared and 
treated with exceptional leniency were up in arms again, justifying their breach 
of faith in many cases by the extraordinary argument that we had not preserved 
them from the temptation to commit it.” 


In consequence of the spread of this dangerous movement in our 
rear it became necessary to recall a considerable number of British 
troops from the north, and from this moment commenced the 
straggling conflict which has not yet been concluded. Naturally 
enough the conduct of our troops on their return was not 
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characterized by the same leniency to the enemy which marked 
their first appearance. They felt that they had been deliberately 
fooled, and that once again British simplicity had been outwitted 
by Boer “ slimness ” :-— 


‘We did not, indeed, treat the men who had broken parole with the same 
severity with which, I believe, any other nation would have treated them. 
Entitled, as we were, by the universally recognized rules of war, to shoot the men 
who, having once been prisoners in our hands, and having been released on a 
distinct pledge to abstain from further part in the war, had once more taken up 
arms against us, we never in a single instance availed ourselves of that right. 
But as our columns swept through the revolted eountry, meeting on every hand 
with hostility, and even with treachery, on the part of the people whom we had 
spared, no doubt in some cases the innocent suffered with the guilty. Men who 
had actually kept faith with us were, in some instances, made prisoners of war, 
or saw their property destroyed, simply because it was impossible to distinguish 
hetween them and the greater number who had broken faith. This, no doubt, 
resulted in further accessions to the ranks of the enemy. And this tendency was 
augmented by the evacuation, necessary, for military reasons, of a number of 
places such as Fauresmith, Jagersfontein, and Smithfield, which we had held for 
months, and in which we had actually established a reasonably satisfactory Civil 
Administration.” 


Latterly something has been done to check the general demoraliza- 
tion and to afford camps of refuge to those willing to enter them ; 
but these camps “are mostly tenanted by women and children 
whose male relatives are, in many cases, in the field against us.” 
Still, we learn that from time to time even male members of a 
damaged commando condescend to drop into these camps, where 
they are fed at the British tax-payer’s expense, as soon as they 
are sick of shooting at the British soldier. This is certainly war 
on easy terms—for the Boers. 


As the wave of guerrilla warfare swept back over the Western 
Transvaal and throughout the entire Orange River Colony last 
autumn (the South African spring), it exercised a disastrous 
influence upon Cape Colony. After our signally successful capture of 
Pretoria the Colonial Dutch seemed disposed “to accept the fait 
wecompli, and were prepared to acquiesce in the union of all South 
Africa under the British flag.” The effort of the extremists in the 
Cape Parliament to counteract this tendency by their violent 
speeches during the July to October session would have had but a 
moderate success had it not been for the unfortunate recrudescence 
of the war on the borders of the Colony and the now embittered 
character of the contest:—“ Every act of harshness, however 
necessary, on the part of our troops, was exaggerated and made 
the most of, though what principally inflamed the minds of the 
people were alleged instances of needless cruelty which never 
occurred. Never in my life have I read of, much less experienced, 
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such a carnival of mendacity as that which accompanied the Pro- 
Boer agitation in this Colony at the end of last year.* And these 
libels still continue to make themselves felt. It is true that 
excitement has subsided somewhat during the last two months, 
partly because some of the worst inventions about the conduct of 
the British troops have been exposed and utterly discredited; and 
partly because the general introduction of Martial Law has tended 
greatly to check seditious writing and speaking. But, even now, 
the general feeling in most of the country districts is very bad, and 
the commandoes, which invaded the Colony in December and have 
been roaming about ever since, while they have not gained many 
adherents among the Colonial farmers, have, nevertheless, enjoyed 
the very substantial aid which the sympathy of the majority of 
the inhabitants was able to give them, in supporting themselves, 
obtaining fresh supplies of food and horses, and evading the forces 
sent in pursuit of them.” Amid such circumstances it is hardly 
surprising that Sir Alfred Milner should pronounce the situation 
in the new territories and in a large part of the old Colony as 
being—at the time he wrote—if not the most critical, “possibly the 
most puzzling that we have had to confront since the beginning of 
the war.” Nor is it astonishing that the Cape Government should 
be bombarded with conflicting advice; one party demanding a 
stricter administration of Martial Law, while another declares that 
“ strict measures would only exasperate the people.” The High 
Commissioner pronounces judgment on this difficult problem with 
his usual sagacity :—“ Personally, I am of the opinion, which I 
have always held, that reasonable strictness is the proper attitude 
in the presence of a grave national danger, and that exceptional 
regulations for a time of invasion, the necessity of which every 
man of sense can understand, if clearly explained and firmly 
adhered to, are not only not incompatible with, but actually con- 
ducive to, the avoidance of injustice and cruelty.” 


THE BRITISH RISING. 

While keenly alive to all the anxieties of the situation, Sir Alfred 
Milner takes a fairly reassuring view of the positive intentions of the 
Colonial Dutch, and his forecast has been borne out by subsequent 
events. The majority of them are unable to withhold their sympathy 
from their kinsmen beyond the border, but they do not desire to have 
their own districts invaded and to be placed in the awkward 


* Tt should be noted that one of the most active agents in this ‘‘ carnival of 
mendacity ” was Mr, W. T. Stead, who, from the comfortable seclusion of a too 


tolerant community, forwards atrocious and baseless calumnies about British 
troops to his Continental and Africander patrons. 
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predicament of choosing between high treason and an unfriendly 
attitude to the fighting Boers. They submit with sufficient 
willingness to measures calculated to check the invasion, and those 
with anything to lose are perhaps not sorry that sedition should 
be firmly suppressed. The Boer invasion of Cape Colony, which 
commenced last December, was due to the not unnatural assumption 
of the Boer leaders that their appearance south of the Orange River 
would be the signal for a general rising throughout the Colony :— 
“ But this was a miscalculation on the part of the enemy, though 
a very pardonable one. They knew the vehemence of the agitation 
in their favour, as shown by the speeches in Parliament, the series 
of public meetings culminating in the Worcester Congress, the 
writings of the Dutch Press, the very general wearing of the 
Republican colours, the singing of the Volkslied, and so forth, and 
they regarded these demonstrations as meaning more than they 
actually did. Three things were forgotten. Firstly, that a great 
proportion of the Africanders in the Colony, who really meant 
business, had slipped away and joined the Republican ranks long 
ago. Secondly, that the abortive rebellion of a year ago had left 
the people of the border districts disinclined to repeat the ex- 
periment of a revolt. Thirdly, that, owing to the precautionary 
measures of the Government, the amount of arms and ammunition 
in the hands of the country population throughout the greater 
part of the Colony is not now anything like as large as it usually 
is, and far smaller than it was a year ago.” The Boer invasion of 
Cape Colony has not been an unmixed evil, as it gave the Colonial 
British a further opportunity of proving themselves. The loyalists 
of Cape Colony responded splendidly to the Government’s appeal for 
aid in resisting the invaders. That appeal, be it remembered, was 
directed to the British population, mostly townspeople, and to the 
small minority of Africanders “who have always been loyalists.” 
These classes had already furnished the Cape Police, a Regular 
Volunteer Corps, and several Irregular Mounted Corps, amounting 
all told to some 12,000 men. Under the new menace of invasion 
they actually enrolled another 12,000 fighting men, which the 
High Commissioner justly declares to be “a truly remarkable 
achievement under a purely voluntary system.” 


The splendid zeal of the British inhabitants of South Africa 
furnishes Sir Alfred Milner with a text which he does not fail to 
drive home. He may be said to largely owe his unique position 
to his intelligent sympathy with Colonial aspirations, and his keen 
appreciation of Colonial achievements. How many of us have 
taken to heart the fact that, apart from Natal, where almost 
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all the able-bodied British males took the field in one capacity 
or another, Cape Colony and the Outlanders have furnished 
between them no less than 34,000 fighting men? Is not that 
one of the biggest facts in British history? It certainly justifies 
the claim made on their behalf in the despatch:—“The fact 
that, if the war continues for a few months longer, so large a 
number of the South African British will be under arms (for 
it must be remembered, in addition to the Cape Colonists, we 
have about 1,000 Rhodesians, and, I should say, at least 10,000 
Outlanders), is one that cannot be left out of account in con- 
sidering either the present imbroglio or the settlement after 
peace is restored.” Moreover, the devotion to the common cause 
shown by the British of South Africa is likely to have a beneficial 
effect upon the future of that country :— 


‘** Among the principal causes of the trouble of the past and present was the con- 
tempt felt by the Africander countryman, used to riding and shooting, and 
generally in possession of a good rifle and plenty of cartridges, for other white 
men less habituated to arms than he was himself. That feeling can hardly sur- 
vive the experience of the past twelve months, and especially of the last six weeks. 
The splendid fighting of the despised Johannesburgers of the Imperial Light 
Horse, and of the other South African Colonial Corps, has become a matter of 
history, and the present levée en masse of the British people, including the towns- 
men, of this Colony, is proof positive that, when the necessity is really felt, they 
are equal to the best in courage and public spirit.” 


So in this respect the otherwise unfortunate events of the past 
few months have a brighter side. The mutual respect of the two 
white races is an essential element to the political health of South 
Africa. The Boer incursion into Cape Colony, coupled with the 
Africander agitation, gave the British a chance of showing that 
“they were inferior to none in their willingness to bear all the 
burdens of citizenship, including that of personal service.” Nor 
should the vital part thus played by the loyalists fail to exercise 
a powerful influence for good in Great Britain. The inherent 
vice of all our public discussion upon South African problems 
is “the tendency to concentrate attention too exclusively upon 
the Boers ”:— 


‘* Say what we will, the controversy always seems to relapse into the old ruts— 
it is the British Government on the one hand, and the Boers on the other. The 
question how a particular policy will affect, not merely our enemies, but our now 
equally numerous friends, seems seldom to be adequately considered. And yet it 
would seem that justice and policy alike should lead us to be as eager to consider 
the feelings and interests, and to retain the loyalty, of those who are fighting on 
our side, as to disarm the present enmity, and win the future confidence of those 
who are fighting against us. And this principle would seem all the easier to ad- 
here to because there is really nothing which the great body of the South African 
loyalists desire, which it is not for the honour and advantage of the Mother 
Country to insist upon, 
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It is essential that the British public at home should under- 
stand the standpoint of the British public in South Africa, 2e., 
those of our race who intend to make their home there, and no 
one is as competent to instruct us as Sir Alfred Milner:—* Of vin- 
dictiveness, or desire to oppress the Africanders, there is, except in 
hasty utterances, inevitable in the heat of the conflict, which have 
no permanent significance, or in tirades which are wholly devoid of 
influence, no sign whatever. The attitude of almost all leading 
and representative men, and the general trend of public feeling 
among the loyalists, even in the intensity of the struggle, is dead 
against anything like racial exclusiveness or domination.” Among 
the most devoted adherents of the Imperial cause are a section of 
purely Dutch Africanders of high character and position, whose 
support conclusively negatives the view that we are seeking to 
establish a racial ascendency. But we should remember that they 
would regard “with more disfavour and alarm than anyone the 
failure of the British nation to carry out its avowed policy in the 
most complete manner. They are absolutely convinced that the 
unquestioned establishment of the British supremacy, and the 
creation of one political system from Cape Town to the Zambesi, 
is, after all that has happened, the only salvation for men of their 
own race,as well as for others.” Then again the loyal South 
Africans “at present in arms” while generally approving the 
terms recently offered the Boers by Lord Kitchener, regard it as 
an offer “ which we cannot afford to enlarge.” 


The remarkable despatch from which we have made such 
copious extracts because it covers much new ground and contains 
information not to be gathered elsewhere, closes with this striking 
summary, which we trust will not be wholly lost upon the weaker 
vessels of the Cabinet:—“If I might sum up the predominant, 
indeed, the almost unanimous feeling of those South Africans who 
syinpathize with the Imperial Government, I should describe it as 
follows :—They are sick to death of the war, which has brought 
ruin to many of them, and imposed considerable sacrifices on 
almost all. But they would rather see the war continue for an in- 
definite time than run the risk of any compromise which would leave 
even the remotest chance of the recurrence of so terrible a scourge in 
the future. They are prepared to fight and suffer on in order to make 
South Africa, indisputably and for ever, one country under one 
flag, with one system of government, and that system the British, 
which they believe to ensure the highest possible degree of justice 
and freedom to men of all races. But, with that object accom- 
plished, they are willing, and, indeed, ready, to bury racial animosi- 
ties. They have fought against the principle of race oligarchy in 
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one form, and they do not wish to re-establish it in another. For 
the attainment of that object they would rely for the present on the 
vigorous prosecution of the war in which they are prepared them- 
selves to take the most active part, coupled with every inducement 
to the enemy to come in on the terms already offered, and for the 
future, as soon as public security is assured and the circumstances 
permit,on the extension to the newly acquired territories of a system 
of Colonial self-government. For my own part, I have no doubt 
that this attitude is a wise one, and that it only requires persistence 
in it, in spite of the discouraging circumstances of the moment, to 
lead us to ultimate success.” 


A GERMAN OFFICER’S EXPERIENCES WITH THE 
BOERS. 


A German officer who fought for the Boers and ultimately 
became a prisoner of the British, has written—from Ceylon—a 
very instructive account of his war experiences in a_ private 
letter to a friend. (See The Times, April 19th.) The bona fides 
of the recital is beyond question, but as it gives considerable credit 
to the British, while describing the Boers in most unflattering 
terms, it has naturally been ignored by our Pro-Boer editors, who 
are only concerned to vilify their own countrymen. The writer 
apologizes for his bad English, which he had “only picked up 
during the war,” but he manages to make his story perfectly in- 
telligible. It appears to have been a principle with the Boers 
throughout the war to treat their enthusiastic foreign friends 
badly, and this policy has contributed not a little to the recent 
aecline of European enthusiasm in their cause. The writer joined 
the Boer forces in Natal on December 9th, 1899. He was 
at once sent on outpost duty, and that very night took part 
in a repulse of the English, who had made “a very brave 
attack.” On the following day he rode over to the German Corps, 
which consisted of “splendid fighting material,” and “if they had 
only had a good leader” they would have gained great distinction, 
but the Boers never gave them a chance, and merely regarded 
them as useful food for powder. ‘“ They never got a penny (of) cash 
during the war,” and, “as they were without any sort of uniform, 
which keeps the men together in better discipline, so their good- 
will and discipline lacked by-and-by, especially because this corps 
was not so well supplied with provisions and equipment as the 
Boer commandoes.” We learn that in spite of this shabby treat- 
ment the Boer generals recognized the military qualities of their 
German kinsmen :— 


‘*When there was an attack planned, the Germans always were sent to the 
most dangerous positions, and were used especially to protect the little guns, 
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which were opposed to such a terrible concentrated artillery fire, and the Boers 
were not able to stand that. General Joubert, to whom I once brought a report 
about the state of fighting at the Upper Tugela, once gave me an order to bring 
the Germans up to the most exposed place, Spion Kop, because they are so brave 
in the artillery fire. General Botha, riding along the lines at the Upper Tugela, 
said to me, - How wonderfully well those Germans stand the fire,’ to which 1 
answered, ‘ Well, General, they have discipline, and stay with their officers. We 
don’t allow them to sit behind in the great kloofs to avoid the danger, and they 
keep their ranks properly.’ I am very sorry to say that lots of the Boers were 
awful cowards during those days, and I pity the brave General Botha, who had 
to send them so repeatedly back to their positions.” 


The German officer’s eulogy of British troops and condemna- 
tion of British generalship and tactics will be read with interest, 
all the more as it is the testimony of a witness who would as 
willingly condemn the one as the other :—“I must confess that 
the English, although they were headed by very bad generals very 
often, behaved like good soldiers, and finally defeated the greatest 
difficulties. They made, from a tactical point of view, very great 
inistakes. They developed the infantry too late; they used their 
cavalry not so much as exploring force, but as fighting reserve, so 
that they had no good news about the enemy. Their artillery was 
not used, as in Europe, in concentrated batteries, but very often 
divided and spread out over the whole long position.” The writer 
agrees with General Hunter—whose outspoken comments were 
reproduced in these pages two months ago—that, as the latter 
pithily put it, “our gunners are not at fault, but our guns.” The 
former tells us :—* The (British) artillery material was bad. Their 
field guns (Armstrong) had bad shells and shrapnel, and their 
range was not far enough ; also their breeches were burnt out too 
soon. Their artillery officers and gunners behaved very well, and 
were without the prejudice that a gun lost after a hard fight is a 
dishonour for the battery.” The big naval guns “terrified the 
Boers by their thunder clap, but were not so dangerous as we 
thought.” The writer cannot restrain his admiration at the splendid 
qualities of our “ best general,” as he wittily calls Tommy Atkins, 
and, like General Hunter, pays an unexpected tribute to our 
shooting :— 


‘«The English infantry is splendidly brave and rather skilful; they are good 
shots too. Tommy Atkins is a wonderful merry, good-hearted chap, always full 
of fun and good spirits, and he behaves very kind towards the prisoners. They 
invited the German officers to their smoking concerts on board the Catalonia, 
which brought us to India. When I was captured, an English colonel, who was 
rather haughty, asked me which English general I thought the best, whereupon 
I instantly answered ‘Tommy Atkins.’ Now they were looking to me very much 
astonished, not knowing what I meant to say by it, and I had to explain to them 
that the Boers fear nobody else as the English infantry. For, in spite of the great 
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mistakes the English generals so often made, Tommy Atkins is always going on 
bravely, and doesn’t care if hundreds of his fellow-soldiers are killed in the action. 
The English officers are also good, brave fellows.” 


After taking part in the attack on Spion Kop and Vaal Krantz 
(February 6th, 1900), where he was dangerously wounded and 
robbed of everything,* our German officer joined De Wet’s forces 
in the middle of March. He thus describes the demoralization 
caused in the Boer ranks by Lord Roberts’ rapid move upon 
Pretoria, and unconsciously corroborates the prevalent British view 
that the war was over :— 


‘** After having been wounded at Lindley and at Rhenoster River, I was sent 
to reorganize the forces of the command of the brave —, but as we could not 
get money from this rotten Government, as that scoundrel —— stole the whole 
money and prohibited us to see the President by spreading lies about us, the 
plan failed, and I went with artillery reinforcements to Natal army. Now came 
a general breakdown. High treason was made by the cowardly Boers as nobody 
wil] think it to be possible. I was disgusted with this kind of war. They black- 
guarded each other, and especially the foreigners, in a most terrible way. Each 
general or commandant was jealous of the other. They gave us splendid positions, 
without trying earnestly to defend them. They laid down their arms by hundreds 
and thousands. When they lost a position by their stupidity and the brave 
behaviour of the English they said someone, and, of course, a damned foreigner, 
must have betrayed them. When I said, for example, ‘ Either you all take up 
arms again and fight to the last, defending your wonderful positions, or you better 
lay down your arms all at once instead of going to your homes,’ then I was called 
an Englishman.” 


The “slimness” of which the Boers are so proud did not appeal 
to their German friend, who equally disapproved of British 
leniency :— 


“ They (the Boers) often ran away from commando and kept quiet, and said to 
the English they would not fight any more, but wher those now thought the district 
was pacified then they took up arms again and looted what they could get any- 
how. They don’t know anything about word of honour or oath. They put white 
flags upon their houses and fired in the neighbourhood of them. The English were 
far too lenient at the beginning of the war, and, therefore, they are now in the 
opposite extreme. You should have seen the flourishing Natal how it was laid 
waste by the Boers. This looting instinct in them is far greater than the fighting 
one.” 


The writer’s connection with the war ceased shortly after the defeat 
of the Boers at Dalmanutha, of which engagement he gives a some- 
what humorous and pathetic account. In the Boer Army, 
apparently, the artillery offiver is deprived of all initiative :—“ The 
artillery officer has never an own responsibility, but always must 


*« T was plundered out in a fair way. My money, watch, military papers, and 
photos, gone. [ don’t know who did it, but I am dead certain the Boers may have 
done it sooner than the English, for I have seen them plundering my friend 
Lieutenant von B——, and another, Lieutenant G—— C —.” 
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obey a stupid commandant, general, or field-cornet. Although 
their own artillery officers prove themselves to be very often 
cowards or stupid fools, they were too distrustful to give a foreigner 
guns to be their independent commands. They attached us, but 
mostly the guns were commanded by their own sergeants, who 
were, perhaps, good gunners, but who have no idea about the 
tactical use of guns. At Dalmanutha they put their gun ‘ Long 
Tom’ upon a hill top and built a strong entrenchment, so that 
it could be seen for miles. The English found, of course, very soon 
the position of this gun and covered it with some lyddites. The 
Boers lost the battle because their position was too long and thin, 
and because some commandoes, especially Ermelo, didn’t come to 
their assistance.” In the anger of defeat the Boers turned upon 
their foreign friend :— 


‘* Now they said that somebody had given up the position of ‘Long Tom,’ and 
so betrayed their army. You would not believe it when I tell you that they said 
it was I who gave this position to the English. Although I have not seen the gun 
at Dalmanutha ; although I have come out from Germany with my own money ; 
although I have fought for them, I can say, sometimes with distinction ; although 
I have been wounded five times for them ; although I said in the council of war 
which preceded that battle that the English would not attack the left wing, but 
the right one, where they attacked indeed ; although I came wounded to that 
council by an English patrol, and still fighting without going into hospital ; 
although I was sent after that council by General Botha to his brother to give him 
an order that he should attack the English with his army, which stood near Wak- 
kerstroom ; although I saved with my fire an officer of the foreign corps in Caro- 
lina, whose horse was shot ; although all these things were speaking for me, they 
believed that I had betrayed their position, or at least they said so.” 


A fortnight later the German officer was captured by the British 
while trying to make his way to De Wet, “ who was the only man 
at that time still fighting bravely.” As we have recorded his 
favourable impressions of the British, it is only fair to note his 
strictures upon one of our officers at Cape Town :—“ I was treated 
very well by the English belonging to the Queen’s and Devons 
Regiments. They sent me to Cape Town, where I was treated very 
badly by , who was, as the English officers themselves admitted, 
a man without good manners and who liked to treat the prisoners 
like convicts. I challenged him, as well as my fellow-officers did, 
on swords or pistols, but he didn’t accept it. The very nice 
younger English officers told us that he was a brute, who had never 
seen actual warfare.” We believe our Army is freer from this 
type of officer than any other, so it is unfortunate that such a one 
should have been placed in charge of prisoners of war. 


WHEN WILL THE WAR END? 


In spite of the steady and almost unbroken success of Lord 
Kitchener’s recent operations, which, taken in the aggregate, must 
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have inflicted a considerable amount of punishment on the enemy, 
there is really nothing important or decisive to record—certainly 
nothing except rumour to indicate that the end of the war is at 
hand. In official circles the rosiest anticipations are cherished as 
to the forthcoming collapse of the Boers, but as similar expecta- 
tions have been entertained in the same quarters at every stage of 
the war they have ceased to affect the judgment of serious people. 
We most devoutly trust that the Boers have at last become weary of 
bush-whacking, but it would be far wiser on the part of the authori- 
ties to assume, in any event, that the present phase of the struggle 
will drag on for some time longer, and to make the needful pre- 
parations in the shape of reinforcements, remounts, and supplies. 
This, however, would involve the exercise of a certain degree of 
foresight, a quality which we have learnt from bitter experience 
does not form part of the necessary equipment of British states- 
manship. It takes so much less trouble to say that the war is 
practically over than to take the requisite steps to bring it toa 
close, and any expression of public disappointment can always be 
met by throwing the blame on the generals in the field. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer recently raised a cheap cheer in the 
House of Commons by the fatuous observation, “ Supposing the 
war came to an end three or four months hence,” which he empha- 
sized by adding, “ Well, suppose it came to an end sooner than 
hon. members expect, as it possibly may?” The obvious answer 
to such a query is another query. Supposing the war lasts another 
year? Suppose, indeed, it lasts much longer than the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and his colleagues expect ? What would be the 
position if our huge South African force were worn out without 
bringing the Boers to our terms? The Boer power of resistance 
has been systematically underrated. What if it is once more under- 
rated? How can the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who originally 
thought that the whole war would cost ten millions, expect that his 
verdict on the military situation should be accepted to-day ? 


In this connection it is not irrelevant to note that the South 
African Blue-Book already quoted closes with an interchange of 
telegrams between Sir Alfred Milner and Mr. Chamberlain, which 
does not point to the immediate conclusion of hostilities any more 
than does the earlier despatch. Two months after the despatch, 
which the reader will remember was written on February 6th, Sir 
Alfred Milner wires (8rd April) for three months’ leave. As the 
Pro-Boer Press at home and abroad has characteristically put an 
absurd interpretation on this very natural request, we reproduce 
this telegram, which speaks for itself :— 


**T venture to ask whether His Majesty’s Government would be prepared to 
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allow me to return home at an early date, on leave. I have now been continuously 
in harness, without a day’s holiday, for more than two years. The character of 
the work has been anxious and responsible in an exceptional degree and the mere 
mass of it enormous. I understand that it is the wish of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that after the war I should superintend the work of reconstruction, and I 
fear that unless I have a short rest first I shall approach that onerous duty with 
lessened efficiency. And it is undoubtedly better for the public service, if I am to 
get such a rest at all, that I should take leave immediately, while military opera- 
tions still continue and the work of civil administration is necessarily curtailed, 
rather than when it will be possible to organize civil government in a more com- 
plete fashion, and when many important problems, which are for the moment in 
abeyance, will have to be dealt with.” 


In an earlier communication Mr. Chamberlain had informed Sir 
Alfred Milner :—* Her Majesty’s Government are anxious to take 
advantage of your unique fitness for the great task of inaugurating 
the civil government of the two new Colonies”—an expression of 
confidence which one would have imagined that even a Pro-Boer 
would understand. As, however, Sir Alfred Milner’s request for a 
short respite from his tremendous labours is granted, he is to be 
regarded as recalled! If his request had been refused, our Anti- 
Nationalists would have declared that the Imperial Government 
would not trust him out of South Africa. These people have 
become really prodigious—their tactics are worthy of the Libre 
Parole. Any sane person could gather from the terms in which 
the leave is granted the real relations between the Colonial Secre- 
tary and the High Commissioner. Indeed, one of the healthy 
features in the South African situation is that mischief cannot. be 
made between them. Mr. Chamberlain’s telegram is as follows :— 


‘<8th April. No.i. Referring to your telegram of 3rd April, No. 200. Although 
His Majesty’s Government greatly regret that it should be necessary for you to 
leave South Africa at present, they quite recognize that in consequence of the 
severe strain caused by the last two years it is unavoidable that you should take 
the rest of which you stand so much in need. You may take leave, therefore, as 
soon as you find that it is possible for you to do so. I understand that you 
contemplate being absent from South Africa for a period not exceeding three 
months.” 


The only inference we should venture to draw from this episode is 
that. humanly speaking, there is no chance of the Boers throwing 
up the sponge for at least three months, and all the stories about 
their suing for peace may be dismissed as so much moonshine. 


The Times correspondent at Pretoria sent an interesting telegram 
in the middle of April, giving an outline of the Civil Judicial 
Administration being established in the Transvaal under a Procla- 
mation issued by Sir Alfred Milner. Since our occupation ot 
Johannesburg and Pretoria, district courts corresponding to our 
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police courts had been established in every small town or district, 
in addition to which a military court, composed of three members, 
had sat in Pretoria and Johannesburg with full jurisdiction in 
criminal matters and military offences, such as spying, aiding the 
enemy, and concealing-arms, but death sentences required the con- 
firmation of the Commander-in-Chief. No civil courts whatever 
existed, as is only natural in war time. Under the new system the 
district police courts are to be maintained. But resident magis- 
trates will be placed in the principal towns, with the same civil and 
criminal powers as belonged to the former Landdrosts’ Courts; and 
special criminal courts of three members, sitting without a jury, 
will be established in Pretoria and Johannesburg, and will possess 
a wider jurisdiction. The Transvaal law and procedure will prevail 
throughout, but pleading will be conducted in the English lan- 
guage. We sincerely trust this may be taken as an indi- 
cation that the British Government does not propose to curse.our 


new South African Colonies by inflicting the bi-lingual system 
upon them ? 
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